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‘THE OUTCRY FOR A CURB ON “DEATH FLIGHTS” 


$©( \NTOP THESE DEATH FLIGHTS” is a demand uttered 
3 with growing insistence ‘as the public contemplates the 
startling toll in human lives that has been the price of 
_ transoceanic flying. Of the forty aviators who attempted such 
flights this.summer, more than half have been lost. Thus the 
present situation seems 
r to be that flying across 
the ocean is a gamble 
with death in which the 
flyer gets less. than an 
even break. .The _de- 
“mand that something 
be done * to check this 
_ sickening sacrifice of dar- 
ing men. and. women is — 
international in extent, 
being echoed in dis- 
“patches from Washing- 
_ ton, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Rome, Ottawa, 
Mexico City, and Mel- 
bourne. From Wash- 
ington we learn that 
President Coolidge ‘‘has 
under consideration the 
advisability of ordering 
a thorough investigation 
_ of transocean flights with 
a view of developing a 
recommendation for gov- 
ernment supervision’’; 
and that in the next 
session of Congress there 
will probably be a drive for legislation to curb and regulate 
“stunt” flying across the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. In 
England, according to a London correspondent of the Providence 
Journal, ‘the appalling series of Atlantic disasters has produced 
a profound revulsion of feeling in the public mind in regard to 
ocean flights; and in the press the strong opinion is exprest that 
the game is not worth the candle.” In France, a New York 
World correspondent tells us, the military flying authorities 
have sent word to airplane builders and flyers that for the present 
‘the Government would prefer no further efforts to fly the 
Atlantic.” Aviation experts in Berlin, says an Associated Press 
dispatch, are convinced that the cause of aviation is hurt rather 
than helped by attempts to fly across the Atlantic in planes inca- 
pable of remaining afloat in a heavy sea. In Canada, we read, 
the Canadian Air Board will ask special powers of Parliament to 
prevent ‘“‘suicide in the air.” The Australian Government has 
announced that ‘‘no aircraft except seaplanes, flying boats, and 
amphibians will in future be permitted to be used in sea flights 
of more than fifty miles.’”’ And in Mexico, reports a Chicago 


CLIP THE WINGS AND KEEP THE BIRD 
—Pease in the Newark News. 


Daily News correspondent, ‘‘safety is to be the watchword in 
the future in all aerial undertakings.”’ 

Further condemnation. of transoceanic flying in land. planes 
was sounded in Washington by. the Navy~ Department ‘when 
Admiral E. W. Eberle’ “Acting Secretary, indorsed: and. made 

a . public a report ‘by Lieut. 
Ben.H. Wyatt. on the 
Dole - flight.. from. San 
Francisco to Hawaii. In 
this report-we read:» 


“Tt is strongly recom- 
mended that steps: be = 
taken. which: will - pre- 
vent the reecurrenee of 
long-distance flights over 
the water by land planes. 
Flights of this. nature, 
even when undertaken 
by the Army or Navy, 
must, ultimately, end in 
disaster. It is not my 
belief that any scien- 
tific value can be de- 
rived from such flights. 
It is further recom- 
mended that steps be 
taken to require air- 
craft to carry radio 
equipment for transmit- 
ting and receiving when 
operating over wide ex- 
panses of water or un- 
explored territory.”’ 


“Stunt flights and the 
men who back them fi- 
nancially for the sake of 
the resulting publicity should not be countenanced,” argues 
Harry Guggenheim, President of the Daniel Guggenheim Fund 
for the Promotion of Aeronautics. His statement to The Asso- 
ciated Press is thus summarized in the New York Times: 


‘““«By stunt flights,’ he said, ‘I mean any flight that does 
nothing for the advancement of aviation. A flight that merely 
accomplishes precisely what another flight has done, with the 
same or inferior equipment, is a stunt flight.’ 

“Mr, Guggenheim said he did not believe that all prize offers 
should be banned, but ought rather to be given for the develop- 
ment of better equipment than for spectacular achievement in 
existing planes. 

“‘ Altho he felt that some rigid check should be placed on stunt 
flights and their backers, he did not believe that legislation or 
even official regulation afforded the means of entirely preventing 
accidents in the future. 

‘““«The Government,’ he said, ‘should have greater authority 
than it now has, to be exercised through the Department of 
Commerce, to see that every airplane is licensed. ‘This would 
in a measure prevent some accidents from spectacular flights. 

“The public has claimed aviation for its own, he said. It has 
been learning about it this summer as never before, and now it 
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knows enough so that it feels it should take a hand in necessary 
regulation—regulation by public opinion against the foolhardy. 

“Mr. Guggenheim exprest the opinion that almost all of the 
air fatalities of this year could have been avoided if long and 
thorough preparation had been made for the flights and suitable 
equipment had been devised and built. But, he said, they all 
served some purpose in focusing public attention upon aviation 
and destroying public skepticism concerning the eventual place 
that aviation is destined to take in world transportation.” 


At a meeting of the American Bar Association in Buffalo a 
resolution was adopted urging Congress to pass the necessary leg- 
islation to give the aviation branch of the Department of Com- 
merce control over transoceanic flights. The author of this 
resolution, Chester W. Cuthell, is general counsel of the Curtiss 
Aeroplane Company and the National Air Transport Company. 
Commenting on this resolution, William P. MacCracken, Jr., 
director of the aeronautics bureau of the Department of Com- 
merce, said to a correspondent of the Chicago Tribune: 


“The Department of Commerce will be glad to assume such 
regulatory powers as Congress may wish to confer uponit.- It 
should be clearly understood, however, that adoption of regula- 
tions will not end the loss of life in these pioneering enterprises. ’ 


“Public opinion seems to have crystallized in opposition to 
further transoceanic flights made in defiance of chance and with- 
out promise of adding something to the science of aviation,”’ 
remarks the New York Sun. ““Let us have an aviation holiday 
so far as transoceanic flight is concerned, or rather a time 
for inquiry and study and more thorough preparation,” exclaims 
the Chicago Evening Post. “‘It is time to halt the foolhardy,” 
declares the Brooklyn Eagle, and the same idea is strest by papers 
in all sections, including the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot, Washington 
Post, Cincinnati Enquirer, Birmingham Age-Herald, Milwaukee 
_ Journal, San Francisco Chronicle, and Philadelphia Inquirer. 
Says the Philadelphia paper: 


“Tt is time that the aeronautics bureau of the United States 
Department of Commerce drafted a set of requirements for 
airplanes which undertake to make transocean‘e flights from 
the territory of the United States or its territorial possessions. 
These regulations should represent the consensus of leaders of 
the aviation profession in the United States. If they are 
reasonable, they can be enforced legally and morally by the 
authority now vested in the Department by law.”’ 


‘Aviation on land is here,’’ remarks the New York Evening 
World, because “‘in cases of accident or storms a comparatively 
safe landing is possible.” But ‘‘the genius of invention has yet to 
find a way to make it safe upon a storm-tossed sea.’’ And in 
the meantime these tragedies of the air and sea are hurting the 
cause of overland aviation by destroying the confidence of the 
public, we are reminded by such papers as the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer, St. Louis Star, Omaha World-Herald, and Washington 
Post. Says the Washington paper: 


“The American people have lost much of their new-found 
confidence in the plane as a means of long-distance transport. 
It could not be otherwise in view of what the summer has held. 
Yet the plane is all right, and tragedy has come of the fact that 
aviation to-day stands at the crossroad—no longer an experi- 
mental toy, not yet a tried-and-proved agency. From the 
gloom that to-day enshrouds the situation will be born the vast 
international aerial transport system of to-morrow.” 


But in spite of the popular outery against the recent sacrifice 
of lives, doubts about the desirability of rigid governmental 
regulation of “stunt” flying are exprest by government officials 
and leading aviators. Secretary of Commerce Hoover, whose 
Department has charge of regulating commercial flying in this 
country, is quoted in the New York Times as saying: 


“T have not been able to bring myself, at the present moment 
at least, to the view that responsibilities in these matters should 
be undertaken by the Department of Commerce. Govern- 
mental regulation would be too inflexible. It would not be wise 
to suppress all flights or to suppress progress.” 


Secretary Hoover sees overland aviation becoming almost a 
safe as other forms of transportation, with loss of life now a rar 
event. But overseas flying he recognizes as a very differen 
thing, since navigation must be ‘‘ without the multitude of safe 
guards on land” and ‘‘those margins of hazard implied in faulty 
equipment, the weather, the least failure in experience, or i 
exhausted preparation, take their toll in human life at sea many 
times greater than on Jand.’”’ He continues: ! 


“But I do not believe we should. attempt to stifle the spirit o: 
youth or the pioneer work which must precede all development 
I do think we need more common sense and more safeguards 
We do need that these undertakings should be made by men 0: 
qualified experience, with adequate preparation, supported by the 
last word in equipment and care as to weather conditions.” 


Major Clarence Chamberlin comes out flatly ‘‘against govern- 
ment regulation suggested by well-meaning but ill-advisec 
people,” because “‘it will retard the advancement of aviation.’ 
He goes on to say in a letter to the Philadelphia Record: . 


“Lindbergh’s and our flights may have been foolhardy, but 
they served a good purpose. Byrd’s flight was a step in advance 
with multimotors, radio, and navigation instruments. The next 
step after Byrd’s flight should have been a water plane with 
multimotors and full radio, and navigation equipment. These 
‘are most important to pilots to enable them to fly indefinitely 
in fog entirely by instruments, which very few are able to do-. 
All such flights, except in planes able to land on water and send 
radio from water, should be discouraged.”’ 


Commander Richard E. Byrd, also in reply to the Philadelphia 
Record’s inquiry, says first: 


| 
“Concerning long-distance flights, I believe the situation well 
in hand now through public opinion. The newspapers, whic 
have so patriotically helped the progress of -this aviation, ara 
now the means of curbing the pioneer flights, and so preventi 
more tragedies.’’ 


| 
In the same letter Commander Byrd makes the further state 
ment of his opinion: | 

| 


“Long flights over areas where there is no available landing+ 
place should be made with a plane equipped with two or thre: 
engines, and the plane should be equipped with the prope 
flotation and with radio that can be used not only in the air 
but on the water.” 


given to The Associated Press, also emphasizes the necessity © 
careful preparation, but scouts the idea of rigid governmental 
regulation: 


| 
“To totally restrict hazardous flights would be placing a bars 
on scientific progress. Such restriction would have the i 


Col. Charles A. Lindbergh’s statement on the subject, 
| 


effect on the future of transocean flying as the air mail would 
have experienced had it been abandoned by the Governmen® 
during the heavy casualty period of its pioneering days. | 

“ The result of total restriction might be compared to the effect: 
on aviation in general had legislation been enacted against ali 
flying during the first few years following the flight of the Wright; 
brothers when, hour for hour, any flight was more dangerous thani 
transoceanic flying is at present. 

“The pioneering and development of almost every advance i 
the air is marked by the loss of its explorers or its*scientists, yet 
they would be the last to request that the advancement of the 
cause for which they gave their lives be retarded. \ | 

“Hazardous flights should not be prohibited, but they should) 
be attempted only after careful study by experienced personnel, 
with the best of modern equipment and for a definite purpose.” 


Many editors share the view that the dangers that lurk in topl 
much government regulation are as real and more far-reaching: 
than those inherent in the present situation. “Hasty legisla-t 
tion, dictated by hysteria, is unwise,” admonishes the Newark: 
Evening News; and it warns us against restraints that may block 
unduly the wheels of human progress. The Baltimore Sun agrees 
with Secretary Hoover that what is needed is not more law, but! 
more common sense. 
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OUR TARIFF TIFF WITH FRANCE 


HE OPENING GUN of a relentless and well-organized 

economic war of all Kurope against the United States 

is seen by several political observers in the announce- 
ment by the French Government on September 9 of a new tariff 
schedule which raises the duties on a variety of American exports 
to what many business men ¢all ‘‘prohibitive” heights. France’s 
new tariff law, as it stands, will cost American exporters and 
manufacturers millions of dollars annually in loss of trade, we 
are told, for the new duties are from four to six times higher than 
previously. The only remedy 3 
for the embarrassing situation 
in which American business 
men find themselves, it seems, 
lies in the negotiation of a 
commercial treaty between the 
two nations. And when these 
negotiations are begun, say 
Paris correspondents of New 
York newspapers, the attitude 
of the French Government 
will be that it can not, with- 
out corresponding concessions, 
give to American imports. the 
samé'favorable treatment it 
now extends to Germany, 
England, Italy, and various 
other countries with which 
France has reciprocal com- 
mercial treaties. But, says an 
Associated Press dispatch from 
the French eapital, if the 
United States Government 
wishes to enter upon com- 
mercial treaty negotiations in 
a spirit of reciprocity, the 
French Government would be 
glad to begin them at once, 
meanwhile giving American imports considerably lower rates, 
but not as low as those of Germany, for example. Germany, it 
seems, already has made a favorable settlement with France, 
but a similar treaty with the United States, say French officials, 
could not be concluded in less than three or four months. 

In view of the above, the tariff, predict Washington political 
seribes, is slated for considerable discussion in the next session 
of Congress. With a Presidential campaign in the offing, this, 
several Democratic papers maintain, will be acutely embarrassing 
to the Coolidge Administration. Says the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer of this aspect: 

“The Government’s spokesmen fear Congressional action this 
winter on the tariff, once the issue is opened up, and the hope of 
the Administration to keep the tariff under cover until after 
the Presidential election of 1928 has long been apparent. If 
Congress this winter were to take official cognizance of the un- 
fortunate position in which certain American exporters find 
themselves, it would probably be unable to leave the tariff issue 
until consideration had been given to all of the aspects of our 
present tariff policy in their relation to the economic position of 
the United States. And however desirable such a study may be 
from the point of view of our own economic welfare, it is so loaded 
with dynamite politically that it can not safely be undertaken 
on the eve of an important national election. 

‘From the point of view of tariff logic, this country can take 
no reasonable exception to France’s action. She is now preparing 
to follow the same course in her commercial intercourse with 
this country that the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act prescribed 
—a course which subjects foreign-made goods to the highest 
duties in our entire tariff history. Having adopted this policy 
ourselves, and still subscribing to the idea that imports are 
essentially bad, we are not in a position gracefully to challenge 
the position of a neighbor who follows our lead. 


A GAME TWO CAN PLAY AT 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


“The issue which France is laying at our door has been inevi- 
table. In spite of the change which came over our economic 
position as a result of the war, we have maintained officially 
a trade policy which was contemplated for a young debtor nation. 
We have continued to hope and have adapted our economic 
legislation to the theory that we can be the world’s creditor and 
still close our doors to the products of debtor nations. And we 
have hoped that our debtors would continue to buy our surplus 
products, even tho high barriers were imposed against their 
selling here. In the end a reversal of policy on our part must 
come... But. hemmed in as the whole question of the tariff is 
with politics, it is hardly to be 
expected that it will come at 
once.”’ ohne Whar 


Meanwhile, points out Wil- 
bur Forrest in a Paris dispatch 
to the New York Herald 
“Tribune, the new French tariff 
leaves the United States prac- 
tically the only major Power 
which does not trade with 
France under some convenient 
arrangement. According to 
Edwin L. James, Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York 
Times: 


“The French are anxious to 
bargain, but there is every 
indication that they do not 
wish to give to the United 
States the  favored-nation 
clause without something in 
return. Germany admits at 
low rates certain important 
French exports, and France 
arranges to give Germany low 
rates on certain important Ger- 
man exports. France is per- 
fectly willing to make with the 
United States the same bar- 
gain she made with Germany. 

“While American business in France is pleased over the pros- 
pect of trade negotiations, it has not lost sight of the fact that 
the United States has little to offer France in return for most- 
favored-nation treatment. Only an Act of Congress can lower 
the existing rates, and with the election coming on next year 
the likelihood of such a step is regarded as remote.”’ . 


Uncle Sam, therefore, notes the Newark N ews, ‘‘is ’twixt the 
devil and the deep blue sea.’’ For— 


“We can’t dicker on even terms with the Rrench for a modifi- 
cation of her schedules in our favor without obtaining from the 
Congress provision for concessions in return. On the eve of a 
Presidential election, with our farmers’ dissatisfaction and a 
condition of relative industrial unemployment, that would 
stew a pretty mess of tariff fish here at home. 

“Nor is the worst yet told, if reports from France be true. 
Somewhere between $60,000,000 and $80,000,000 of our annual 
French sales—Washington mentions but $10,000,000—are 
threatened by the new schedules already in effect. 

“It is most inconvenient to have a thing like this turn up so 
inopportunely. What we are really driving at is to save our 
export bacon without surrendering the sacred right to the ex- 
clusive exploitation of our own markets. The real trouble is 
that the French know it.” 


In other words, unsympathetically observes the Louisville 
Courier-Journal, ‘“‘the United States is getting a taste of the 
same medicine it has been administering to other countries. 
For, says the New York Journal of Commerce: 

“The United States exports to France 300,000,000 worth 
of merchandise annually, and imports from France something 


less than $150,000,000 worth annually, approximately two-thirds 
of which is dutiable when entering the United States.” 


“We certainly can not complain against the new French 
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tariff schedule,” the New York Telegram is convinced, ‘‘for our 
rates are just as high, or higher.” The Providence News 
= regrets these tariff wars, yet they may prove not wholly bad 
if they have the effect of teaching some people that what is sauce 
_for the goose is also sauce for the gander.’”’ As the New York 
Times explains: * 


“The great Fordney-MeCumber Act proceeds on the theory 
_ that this country takes everything, but gives nothing. We are 
prepared for a tariff war, but not for negotiating a tariff peace. 
~ There are several ways in which we may retaliate upon a nation 
which we think deals with us unfairly in the matter of imports 
_and exports. The President can push up the rates on foreign 
- goods to the extent of 50 per cent. Another tariff weapon which 
- we have is the right to raise foreign invoices of products actually 
purchased abroad to the point where they wil be based on 
- “American prices.’ 
__ “‘We can quarrel over our tariff, but we can not adjust it to fit 
he needs of a real treaty of commercial reciprocity, such as that 
_which was recently signed between France and Germany. The 
French seem to think that they can make a similar agreement 
_ with us—that they can ‘get something’ from America in return 
for their promise to surrender their maximum tariff rates upon 
American goods. But they will find that this is an entire mistake. 
_ To lower the tariff is almost as treasonable as to lower the 
' flag in the face of the enemy. 
“It has been argued by some newspapers that this tariff 
difficulty with France can be met by inducing her to grant us 
_ ‘most-favored-nation treatment.’ Then, it is innocently believed, 
we should come in for the low-tariff rates accorded by France 

‘to German products, without having to make the reciprocal 
concessions which Germany made. But this is to ignore wholly 
the correct interpretation of most-favored-nation treaties in 

connection with special commercial agreements. When one 
nation gives a favor in return for a favor, it ean not be ealled 
upon to extend the same favor to another country which gives 
it none. Thus the United States is pretty effectually barred 
from getting tariff concessions when it will yield none.” 


| That the French Government ‘has probably underestimated 


the psychological reaction of the American people” to the new 
maximum tariff schedules is the belief of the Providence Journal. 
In this New England paper’s opinion: 

“The purpose of the new rates, of course, is to make it possible 
for the French delegates to the forthcoming Franco-American 
tariff conference to use them for trading. French statesmen 
may think that the application of the new exorbitant rates to 
American goods is a clever stroke which will win them extra 
concessions when the French and Americans sit down in Paris 


’ any such means. 
‘from buying the manufactured goods of the United States. 


next month to discuss the negotiation of a commercial pact. 
But instead of creating a conciliatory attitude on the part of the 
American representatives at the conference, it may produce a 
spirit which is the exact opposite of conciliation. We are much 
less dependent upon the French market for the disposal of our 
exports than France is upon our market for the commodities she 
exports. If sharp coercive methods are to be used, the United 
States can probably stay in the struggle longer than France. 
“The tragedy of the situation, of course, is that French goods 
and American products are non-competitive, generally speaking. 
If we assess certain French imports at a high rate, it is for no 
coercive reason—as the French procedure in respect to American 
goods appears to be at the present juncture—but rather in 
accordance with a long-recognized principle of tariff making the t 
provides for applying luxury rates to luxury commodities. By no 
stretch of the imagination can the French Government claim that 
the American products singled out for unusually high tariff levies 
come under the operation of this well-known tariff principle.”’ 


Two explanations have been given for the new French tariff 
schedule, notes the Washington Post: 


“One is that the balance of trade is too largely in favor of this 
country, and that an effort is now to be made to bring about the 
consumption of additional French products in the United States. 
The other is that the present duties have been imposed merely 
for trading purposes. 

“Neither reason is valid. American consumers can not be 
foreed into the purchase of French perfumes and lingerie through 
French citizens can not be made to refrain 


Nor can this Government be made to grant France special 


_ rights because of the economic club with which the latter country 


has armed itself. Those officials charged with treaty-negotiating 


_ powers can not revise the American tariff. That function is 
_vested, except for the discretionary power of the President 
_ under the flexible tariff act, in Congress.” 


The attitude of France seems the more important to some 


editors because it represents the state of mind of all industrial 
; Kurope. 
ought to be an economic unit for the protection of itself against 


“The development of the new theory that Europe 


the competition of the rest of the world, particularly against the 
competition of the United States, has within it great possibilities.”’ 
fears the Philadelphia Evening Public Ledger. The international 
cartels or trade combinations indicated that the movements for 
protection had started, and the new French tariff law, continues 
the Philadelphia daily, ‘‘is further evidence of the determination 
of Europe to keep its markets to itself so far as practicable.” 


CAN YOU ANSWER THESE? 


Test your knowledge by the questions below. 


1. What moving-picture magnate founded his fortune on 
penny arcades? (p. 38). 


2. How much money was John Milton paid for ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost’”’? (p. 30). 
3. Why are more Canadians divorced in the United States 
than in Canada? (p. 34). 
4. Who holds the world’s record for duration of flight? 
(pr ¥5)- 
5. What famous character created by Charles Dickens is 
the central figure of a new stage production? (p. 28). 
6. What possession of the British Empire was granted self- 
government six years ago? (p. 21). 
7. Who is the father of the King of Roumania? (p. 14). 
8. What country gives Mexico the most trouble? (p. 12). 
9. When was the Peace Conference held? (p. 22). 
10. What is the Fianna Fail? (p. 16). 
11. Who is said to be the greatest genius the United States 


has produced in the field of pure science? (p. 23). 

. What modern Egyptian leader has been compared to 
Parnell in Ireland, Sun Yat Sen in China, and Mahat- 
ma Gandhi in India? (p. 20). 

. What is the Dail Eireann? (p. 16). 

. What distinguished advocate of peace through the 
League of Nations lately resigned from the Cabinet of 
the Stanley Baldwin Government? (p. 16). 
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If you can not answer them, turn to the pages indicated. 


Each one counts 4. 


15. What is the name of the British scientist who has 
rekindled the half-century-old controversy over the 
Darwinian theory? (p. 18). 

16. In what country has the population been multiplied 
twenty-two times between 1800 and 1925? (p. 32). 

17. Where in the United States are there flourishing colonies 
of immigrants from Malta? (p. 21). 

18. Why was the production of Ford’s Model “T’”’ car stopt? 
(p. 62). 

19. What is the name of the Viennese artist who is gaining 
fame by his paintings of weird and gruesome subjects? 
(p. 30). 

20. In what Dominion of the British Empire are the natives 
particularly suspicious of newcomers from Southern 
Europe? (p. 21). 

21. What monarch once visited Paris with 100 dancing girls 
covered with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, and sap- 
phires? (p. 54). 

22. How many lives have been lost so far this year in long- 
distance flights over water? (p. 58). 

23. Why does a British writer call aviation ‘“‘The Great 
Delusion’? (p. 62). 

24, What is a Mexican Indian’s idea of time? (p. 50). 

25. Name five famous persons who died during the past 
summer? (p. 14). 
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GRAFT “RAMPANT” IN THE DRY FORCES 


HE MOST SENSATIONAL HOUSECLEANING in 

Prohibition, say Washington dispatches, is under way 

in the Treasury Department as a result of the recent 
statement of Seymour W. Lowman, Assistant Secretary in charge 
of Prohibition enforcement, that the service is honeycombed with 
graft; that “‘ bribery is rampant’’; that there are ‘‘many incompe- 
tent and crooked men in the service,’’ and that on occasion his 
arm gets tired signing orders dismissing ‘‘crooks and incompe- 
tents.”’ These ‘‘wolves in sheep’s clothing” to the number of 
two hundred were dismissed in the first two months of Mr. 


Keystone View Company photograph 
“MY ARM GETS TIRED” 


Says Seymour W. Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury in 


charge of Prohibition enforcement, ‘‘signing orders dismissing crooks 
and incompetents.’’ But he is convinced “‘that the great mass of 
Americans do not drink liquor.”’ 


Lowman’s reign, and many others asked to resign, says a United 
Press dispatch from the capital. Incidentally, adds this news 
association, since the Lowman statement was given to the press, 
Secretary of the Treasury Mellon has resurrected an old order 
prohibiting issuance of press statements unless they are approved 
first by the head of the Treasury. This, rumor has it, Mr. 
Lowman did not do, and many are the predictions among Wash- 
ington correspondents that his official head will be lopped off for 
it. Meanwhile, however, the housecleaning in the dry unit goes 
on. ‘‘But, whatever the outcome,” says a Washington dispatch 
to the New York Times, ‘‘it is known that the Treasury regards 
Mr. Lowman’s discussion of Prohibition as unfortunate, and as 
likely to provoke attacks on the Coolidge Administration at the 
next session of Congress.’”’ Mr. Lowman is quoted as saying: 


“The object of Prohibition is to promote temperance and 
sobriety. To my mind it has already done much along that line. 
To claim that thus far it is a complete success would be ridicu- 
lous. 

““There are many incompetent and crooked men in the service. 
Bribery is rampant. There are many wolves in sheep’s clothing. 
Some days my arm gets tired signing orders dismissing crooks and 


incompetents. We are getting rid of them as fast as we discover 
them. Fortunately, the splendid, fearless, honest men in the 
service greatly outnumber the crooks. 

‘The great mass of Americans do not drink liquor. There are 
two fringes of society who are hunting for booze. They are the 
so-called ‘upper crust’ and the ‘down-and-outs’ in the slums. 

“Tf America can be made sober and temperate in fifty years, 
a good job will have been done.”’ 


“‘This is the severest rebuke Prohibition enforcement has 
received since the enactment of the Volstead Law,” declares the 
Atlanta Constitution. In this Southern paper’s opinion: 


‘‘One particularly grave feature is the implication that all of 
his dismissals have been based upon proven or suspicioned cor- 
ruption on the part of the dismissed. This takes the nature, 
therefore, of direct indictments, and Congress is expected to call 
for a sweeping investigation as quickly as it eonvenes. 

““As a result of Mr. Lowman’s fluent and unbridled tongue, 
Washington correspondents see a quick and spectacular ending of 
his official life. Be that as it may, there is no question as to the 
general truthfulness of his official statement. It is no secret that 
the great Prohibition enforcement organization has been satu- 
rated with corruption during its entire service. 

““General Andrews made no dramatic statements, nor did he 
seek personal exploitation, but it is known that he held the same 
views, and dismissed several hundred employees on this account.”’ 


‘Tn his drive on the grafters, Assistant Secretary Lowman will 
have the moral support of every one who is interested in the 
enforcement of the Eighteenth Amendment,” believes the Char- 
lotte Observer, and the Washington Star agrees that— 


‘‘Regardless of the views one may hold upon the moral prin- 
ciple of Prohibition, here is a situation which arouses the indigna- 
tion of every intelligent American. The question of Prohibition 
may be discarded entirely. The issue is that corruption, crooked- 
ness, graft, and inefficiency exist among officers of the Govern- 
ment. They are morally, if not legally, guilty of treason. 

“There is no strength in the puerile contention that the un- 
popularity of a law excuses the shortcomings of those whose 
duty it is to enforce it. These servants of the Government 
have a duty to perform which has no bearing on the popularity, 
the right or the wrong, of the law.” 


A number of newspapers, however, criticize the dry adminis- 
trator for being ‘‘too garrulous.’’ This is the complaint of the 
Montgomery Advertiser, for example. And Robert R. Lane’s 
Washington dispatch to the Newark News charges Mr. Lowmas 
with other failings: 


‘“Nobody now knows better than Secretary Mellon and Under- 
Secretary Ogden L. Mills that it was a grievous mistake to put a 
‘lame duck’ of New York State polities in the place of the vigorous 
and square-shooting Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews. 

‘“Whatever the failings of Andrews, he did not play politics 
and he did not consciously attack the morale of his own organiza- 
tion. Lowman has done both. The appointment of a vitriolic 
up-State Prohibitionist antagonized wet Republicans, and Mr. 
Lowman has not even succeeded in holding the sympathies and 
the respect of the outstanding drys. 

‘‘Lowman, it appears, has not been able to forget for a minute 
that he is an up-State dry politician. The politician was in the 
ascendenecy over the government official when he made his 
bitter attack last week in Buffalo on Governor Smith, laying at 
the latter’s door the blame for lack of Prohibition enforcement in 
New York. Something more vexatious to the powers-that-be 
must have had him in leading strings when he gave out his state- 
ment asserting that the Prohibition organization was honey- 
combed with crooks and corruption, and that it would require 
fifty years to make Prohibition effective. 

“This cut two ways. It displeased the drys, whose particular 
pet it had been hoped Mr. Lowman would be, and it has had a 
demoralizing effect on the army of Prohibition enforcers.” 


While the Washington Post admits that the dishonest Pro- 
hibition agent should be dismissed, it also reminds us that— 


“Unfortunately, Prohibition enforeement—functioning, as it 
must, in concealment—lends itself readily to the practises of the 
unscrupulous, and it will be quite a task to weed out all sdve 
honest, honorable gentlemen.” 
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TO DAM THE DISASTROUS FLOOD OF OIL 


“NATIONAL DISASTER” in the form of an exhausted 
oil supply and consequent high prices for gasoline is in 
store for the American people, declares Dr. Hubert Work, 

Secretary of the Interior, unless something is done to prevent the 
wasteful methods now in vogue in this ten-billion-dollar industry. 
At present, we are told, overproduction runs at the rate of 
a million barrels of oil a day. Gasoline is cheap. But within 
the last two years, notes the Dallas News, oil stocks have de- 
clined over $500,000,000 in value. Not only the holders of oil 
securities, but the owners of twenty million automobiles are 
therefore interested in Secretary Work’s plan to protect the 
nation’s oil deposits against waste in production, and the public 
against the high cost of fuel oil and gasoline as a result of waste- 
ful methods, points out the Portland (Me.) Express. Dr. 
Work’s proposal, say dispatches, is that a committee of three 
leading lawyers, three petroleum engineers, and three government 
representatives be appointed to draft a protective measure which 
the Federal Oil Conservation Board can endorse and introduce 
into the next Congress. 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover, who is also a member of the 
Oil Conservation Board, is already on record as advocating some 
amendments to the Sherman Anti-trust Law to enable the oil 
industry to combat overproduction, and Henry L. Doherty, 
oil magnate, also favors legislation that will regulate oil produc- 
tion. On the other hand, the general counsel of a large oil 
concern believes that Federal legislation to control the industry 
would be unconstitutional. Says the Philadelphia Inquirer: 

“Tt is not difficult to agree with him. Private corporations 
produce steel. Can Congress control their business policies? 
The South raises cotton. Can Washington dictate what the 


growers shall do? Oil is a private enterprise. Wherein has the 
national Legislature authority to intervene?”’ 


This is what Dr. Work said in an address before the American 
Bar Association at Buffalo: 


“The present trouble is not one of price, demanding regulation 
in terms of the consumer, but rather conservation measures to 
prevent overproduction and permit the stabilization of the in- 
dustry that will serve all, producer and consumer. 

“The time has arrived when the Government should ask 
Congress for legislation intended to protect our oil deposits 
against waste in production, and the public against future high 
cost of oil products. Never in our national history was the need 
for conserving in the ground our petroleum resources more 
apparent than now. The day of plenty may be succeeded by the 
day of famine. As a nation we can not gamble with our safety. 

“During the life of the Federal Oil Conservation Board two 
great pools, Smackover and Seminole, have been developed with 
enormous production—production not needed and production 
attended by great economic and physical waste. The millions 
of barrels of oil thus thrown upon the market and the waste of 
billions of feet of valuable gas, have wrought injury upon nation 
and industry alike. If Federal or additional State legislation is 
essential as a corrective, the sooner such enactment is evolved 
the better. If the remedy rests with the oil companies them- 
selves, through voluntary and whole-hearted cooperation, or 
through compulsory unit pool operation, or some other method, 
the time is preeminently ripe for action.” 


‘““This is a sensible suggestion,’ in the opinion of the Newark 
- News. Moreover, it is time, points out the New York American. 
“This warning of Secretary Work’s comes at a moment of pe- 
culiar urgeney,” agrees the New York Journal of Commerce, 
‘“bhecause there is danger that the public will refuse to see that 
the conservation of oil is as important as ever, notwithstanding 
that the country is now suffering from overproduction.” Here- 
tofore, recalls the Boston News Bureau, the Oil Conservation 
Board has taken the position that any initiative in seeking relief 
should originate within the industry. But, says the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot: 
‘‘The Secretary’s brief to the Bar Association indicates a 
measure of doubt as to the possibility of effective conservation 


through thismeans. The inference is that Mr. Work is beginning 
to question the ability of the oil industry to set its own house in 
order. The Secretary’s fears are not unfounded. The oil com- 
panies have been long aware of the wastefulness of the present 
methods of production. They ignored the need for conservation 
before the Oil Conservation Board issued its report, and they 
have continued to ignore it during the year that has elapsed since 
that report was made public. Meanwhile, the situation has been 
becoming steadily more critical. Petroleum production during 
1927 has reached unprecedented proportions. Output has far 
exceeded demand during the greater part of the year. Asa result 
prices have fallen and the oil companies have had the sharpest 
economic reminders of the need of reform: But they have done 
nothing. This record of inaction tends to remove all hope that 
the industry will ever of its own volition solve the conservation 


ASLEEP AT THE SWITCH 


—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


problem. A solution, if it comes at all, must be reached through 
the intervention of State and Federal authority.” 


But Dr. Work has his critics. The St. Paul Dispatch, for 
example, holds that ‘‘the Government can not undertake the 
desired conservation program without affecting, even ‘fixing,’ 
prices of oil and gasoline.” Furthermore, observes the Spring- 
field Union, ‘‘if the Government is invited to extend its influence 
in behalf of the oil industry now, no complaint should be made 
later if it considers it its duty to intervene im behalf of the con- 
sumer of gasoline.’”’ In the opinion of the Chicago Journal of 
Commerce, the oil industry should be given another opportunity 
to regulate itself. Heretofore, we are told, “it has been re- 
strained by the antiquated provisions of the Sherman Law.” 
As the Tacoma Ledger explains: 


‘‘Of course, the Government could control the production of 
oil on lands it owns, but that it could step in and limit pro- 
duction from privately owned lands ,would seem to be another 
matter. Obviously if the Government could limit the production 
of oil by private concerns, it could limit the production of wheat 
whenever there was danger of a surplus, and the same thing 
would be true of coal or any other product. 

“Tt may be argued that oil is of so much national importance 
that its production becomes a national concern. While that 
might be conceded, still it is possible that the courts would rule 
that the citizen has a right to do as he pleases with his own 
property so long as he does not interfere with the rights 
of others.” 


CALLES CALLS US DOWN 


S THE UNITED STATES TO BLAME for certain “de- 
| plorable acts’ which have, in the last year, “hurt national 

feelings” in Mexico, and “hindered the peaceful develop- 
ment” of that country? In his recent annual message to the 
Mexican Congress, President Calles reports major diplomatic 
quarrels with no other nation except the United States; Latin- 
American countries have given Mexico no trouble whatever. 
But the ‘‘northern Colossus,’ as we are often called south of 
the Rio Grande, is difficult to get along with amicably, it seems. 
For more than a year the relations of the two countries have 
been strained, sometimes almost to the breaking point. 

On the main points at issue between the Mexican and the 
United States governments, remarks the New York Times, 
“President Calles does not yield an inch. This leaves the 
matter of the oil and land laws and their administration just 
where it was in the last official correspondence between the 
Mexican Foreign Office and our.State Department.” Briefly, 
the Mexican Constitution declares that all subsoil rights in 
Mexico are vested in the people of that country, altho there is 
no question of the validity of concessions acquired by Americans 
and other foreigners since 1917. The right of an alien to retain 
ownership and possession of property acquired prior to that 
date, however, is denied. Nor can persons or corporations 
accepting the operation of Article 27 of the Mexican document, 
appeal for protection to their home government. 

In his annual message, however, the Mexican Executive ex- 
prest the hope for a settlement of these and other thorny 
questions. But this hope, we are reminded by the Manchester 
Union, ‘was coupled with a declaration that the United States 
had failed to present any concrete case growing out of the oil 
and land laws, in support of its contentions that American 
property was being confiscated, and that ‘indecision’ on our 
part had had much to do with misunderstandings between the 
two governments.’’ Moreover, says the Cleveland Plain Dealer: 


“The more we think of it, the more inclined we are to believe 
Calles is right. 

“There has been a general and inclusive complaint that Mexico 
was about to confiscate American property. If there have been 

“any conerete instances of confiscation, no one has been told 

about it. When it has come right down to the main charge 
that our oil investors are about to be robbed, there is nothing 
substantial forthcoming. 

“Tt is a rather neat little scolding that Calles administers. 
It is not severe or even discourteous, and for this reason it is 
the more effective.” 


According to Mexico City dispatches, President Calles said: 


“The international life of Mexico has presented two contra- 
dictory aspects. One is our deep-seated friendship with some 
nations. The other is the menacing crisis produced by our 
jealous defense of national interests in consonance with the 
social evolution of our country. 

“We are the owners of our country. We welcome capital in 
good faith, but on condition it respects and conforms to the 
laws of Mexico. 

“Relations with the United States, so fundamental in our 
international life for obvious reasons of proximity and large 
commercial interests, assume, unfortunately, a character of 
indecision that frequently brings about disagreement and even 
calumny. There even take place acts which the Executive 
considers deplorable. These hurt national feelings which desire 
only constant and cordial friendship with the United States. 
They hurt commerce and business and hinder our peaceful 
development. 

“The fundamental difficulties with the Government of the 
United States center, as it is universally known, in the applica- 
tion of the laws derived from Article 27 of the Constitution. To 
date, the disagreement with Washington deals principally with 
the character of the aforesaid statutes. 

“They have never presented to the Government of Mexico 
evidence of concrete acts of aggression against foreign capital 
invested in the petroleum industry, whose rebellion and defiance 
of the laws are such as no independent country can admit. 
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‘“‘As regards the application of the agrarian laws, which also 
have been the subject of representations on the part of the 


Government of the United States, the situation at times has 


become difficult. But Mexico has faith that a spirit of good- 


will and a cordial comprehension of our problems will assist the 


agrarian debate still pending between the two countries toward 
a final solution.” 


President Calles is not without sympathizers even among 
the press of the very land he is criticizing. ‘‘ Whether or not one 
agrees with the position of the Mexican President,’’ says the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Baltimore Evening Sun, “his message to Congress must be 
accepted as unusually temperate and intelligent.”’ ‘‘In reaffirming 


the desire of the Mexican Government for the continuation of 
peaceful relations between Mexico and the United States, and 
for the amicable settlement of all differences which may arise, 
President Calles has performed a service which is peculiarly 
valuable just at this time,’’ explains the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


| 


And it is timely, we are told, ‘‘because the United States is | 


faced with the problem of choosing a new Ambassador to 
Mexico.” In the opinion of the Baltimore Sun: 


‘President Calles, in his annual message, reviews his custodian- 
ship of power with dignity, pride, and common sense. : 
“President Calles speaks a language which the average man 
can understand when he passes over the long legal controversy 
with Washington, by saying that 125 out of 147 foreign com- 


panies have now complied with laws sponsored by the contro- | 


versial Article 27 of the Mexican Constitution. Surely this would 


not be the case were the petroleum and land laws as confiscatory — 


as they are sometimes painted.” 


All this, however, fails to convince the New York Evening 
Post. ‘How,’ demands this paper, ‘“‘can Mexico carry out a 
law which on its face is confiseatory, without harming the hair 
of a single investor’s head? Will she ignore her own law? Will 
she make exceptions in its application? Or will she announce 
that the law does not quite mean what it says?” As for ‘“‘con- 
erete cases” of confiscation of American property, The Wall 
Street Journal is authority for the statement that to recapitulate 
the established cases would require ‘‘many columns” of that 
daily. ‘‘Previous American experience with Mexican justice 
has not been happy,” we are reminded by the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, and the Philadelphia Inquirer recalls that— 


“When the confiscatory land and petroleum laws were promul- 
gated, and an effort was made to enforce them, action was 
taken in the Mexican courts to defend the rights of foreign 
individuals and corporations. Most of these actions are now 
before the Mexican Supreme Court, which appears to. have 
slumbered obediently over them. 

“But there was no temporizing with the consequences of an 
Executive campaign against the property rights of foreigners in 
Mexico. Paralysis has seized the oil industry and many others 
which were dependent on foreign investments. Federal income 
has been reduced to an alarming extent, and this admittedly 
forces a drastic reduction of the Federal budget. The economie 
crisis has been evident in Mexico for along time. That financial 
conditions have become worse instead of better is a miserable 
Cte by the man whose actions have been responsible for 
them.”’ 


“Whatever diplomatic verbiage Calles may employ in his 
message, the cold fact remains that Mexico has invited American 
capital to develop her resources, and has granted concessiéns, 
only to violate the conditions of the agreements by the enact- 
ment of retroactive laws,’’ declares the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
This Ohio daily apparently feels as the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, the Washington Post, and other critics of the Mexican 
Government feel, when it says: 


“All the United States asks of Mexico is that capital invest- 
ments in that country, made with the consent of, and often at 
the invitation of that Government, and under concessions for 
which liberal sums were paid to constituted Mexican authorities, 
be made safe, and -be treated with the respect and accorded 
the protection that reputable governments everywhere con- 
cede to such enterprises.” 
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A BORDER THAT LEAKS BOTH WAYS 


NE MORE UNFORESEEN RESULT of Prohibition 
is the surprizing phenomenon of a stream of alcohol 
flowing strongly from a ‘“‘dry’”’ country into a ‘‘wet” 

one. Yet that is the very complaint made by the Royal Canadian 
Customs Commission in its recent conference in Washington 
with American officials to determine on methods of stopping 
the smuggling of liquor both ways across the border. The 
American officials, we read in dispatches, had expected only to 
ask the Canadian officials to cooperate in stopping the leak 
from their side of the border; but to the amazement and con- 
Sternation of our officials, the Canadians charge as bad or a 
worse counter-grievance against our smuggling bootleggers. 
The Canadian commissioners declared that American boot- 
leggers are shipping vast quantities of diverted industrial 
aleohol into Canada, there to be redistilled into bootleg whisky 
which competes with government-controlled liquor at a much 
lower price. According to the allegations, denatured. alcohol 
recooked in this country gets into the hands of distributers in 
Canada at about $1.25 a gallon, and, says a Washington dispatch 
to the New York Times, 


_ “As the Canadian Government imposes a tax of $10 a gallon 
on real liquors, they contend that it is obvious the smuggled 
_ American aleohol, which pays no tax, can be marketed at a price 
which has a serious effect upon the legitimate trade. 
_ “While the Canadian officials are understood to have exprest 
willingness to do whatever they could to cooperate with the 
United States in checking rum-running from Canada, they felt 
that the problem before the conference was two-sided, and that 
the United States was not alone in possessing a legitimate cause 
for complaint against liquor-smuggling.”’ 


’ Indeed, according to the Times dispatch, some of the Canadian 
officials incline to the opinion that the condition faced by 
Canada because of American Prohibition is of more real concern 
than any ill-effects that the United States suffers because of 
smuggling of good Canadian liquors into this country. ‘‘It was 
stated in one quarter,” says the dispatch, ‘‘that with the cheaper 
industrial alcohol now the basis of practically all whisky distrib- 
uted by American bootleggers, the amount of real liquor 
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—Morris for the George Matthew Adams Service. 
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MUTUAL FLOOD SUFFERERS 
—Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


smuggled from Canada was but a drop in the bucket.’’ ‘‘So 
the conference,”’ writes Carter Field in a dispatch to the New 
York Herald Tribune, ‘‘was abruptly turned from the conception 
of Seymour Lowman, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and 
other Treasury officials that the idea was to keep America dry, 
into the problem of how to keep America from forcing its illegal 
liquor on a friendly neighbor.”’ ‘‘And Canada wants something 
done about it,’’ says the wet New York World sarcastically: 

‘“You see, Canada has a curious idea about this Prohibition 
question. It regards it as bad business for its citizens to be 
dying in wholesale lots from drinking poisoned liquor. We know, 
of course, that this idea is all wrong. It is much better for 
citizens to die than for the Anti-Saloon League to suffer a single 
reverse. But so long as international relations are what they 
are we must make some gesture to accommodate Canada, whether 
she is wrong or not. What form this gesture will take is a ques- 
tion, and will probably tax our best minds at Washington.” 

On the day following the first of two'meetings, Assistant Secre- 
tary Lowman, it is said in dispatches, started a campaign to stop 
smuggling of liquors and narcotics into Canada from the Detroit 
district, and threatened to use the rum fleet of the coast guard on 
Lake Huron to stop the border traffic. The border patrol, it is 
said, will be increased from 200 to 400 men. After the second 
conference the Canadian commissioners returned to Ottawa to 
draw up their report. ‘‘Thus,’’ comments the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press, ‘‘is the American public presented with a foreboding 
glimpse of the ultimate triumph of Prohibition—a_ glimpse 
of fleets and forces guarding the borders of dry America to 
keep our liquor from spilling over into other lands.” In these 
circumstances, says the Newark News, the philosopher who 
observes the trend of Prohibition ‘‘ will sit back quietly and watch. 
He has been disposed, in the main, to the view that the more 
effectively Prohibition is made to prohibit the quicker will be 
the determination of where the country really stands on that 
issue. Sealing the Canadian border, if that be possible, would be 
one more step toward that crisis, the approach of which is hardly 
discernible.’’ But, says the Philadelphia Inquirer, ‘“why any 
Canadians should desire to patronize a dubious source of supply 
when they can obtain pure spirits is a puzzle—or would be if the 
illicit dealers were not underselling the government stores. 
Yet they continue to demand exorbitant prices from their Amer- 
This is a form of ‘dumping’ which it is for the 


? 


ican customers. 
interest of both countries to suppress.’ 
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DISTINGUISHED WORLD CITIZENS WHO DIED DURING THE PAST SUMMER 


WHAT HAPPENED THIS SUMMER 


Told briefly for the benefit of teachers, students, and other readers returning from vacation travels and sojournings. 


O AID READERS in their efforts to realize how the 
events of the summer have contributed to the march of 
history, a brief résumé of the more notable happenings 
of the. past three months follows. Above all-else, these past 
three months will be memorable in the history of aviation. They 
have made us and all the world ‘“‘air conscious” as never before. 
Triumphs and tragedies incident to man’s conquest of the air 
have held our attention all summer—from the dramatic appear- 
ance of Lindbergh and the Spirit of St. Louis in Paris late in 
May, to the recent days of anxiety and despair over the fate of 
the latest flyers to attempt transatlantic and transpacifie flights. 
Only a few things have happened in other realms of activity 
sufficiently sensational to crowd the aviators’ names temporarily 
out of the front-page head-lines of the paper. The most important 
single event in American politics was President Coolidge’s now- 
famous announcement from South Dakota: ‘‘I do not choose to 
run for President in 1928.’’ Perhaps there was even wider and 
more sustained interest in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, which finally 
ended in the execution of the two Italian radicals on August 23. 
The Geneva Conference for further limitation of naval armament 
would, doubtless, have loomed larger had it not been so complete 
a failure. Irish politics came to the fore in the near-triumph of 
the intransigent De Valera. faction and the ensuing party 
maneuvers—not yet at an end. The Chinese have gone on with 
their civil war, with the Nationalist forces advancing, then re- 
treating, and again beating back their foes. There have been 
comparatively few great cataclysms of nature. Sacred places 
in the Holy Land were shattered by the worst earthquake in 
the modern history of Palestine, and during the summer there 
came the belated detailed news of a terrible earthquake in a 
remote province of China. The Mississippi floods were sub- 
siding as the summer opened, and experts are still trying to es- 
timate the damage as the farmers repair their homes and restock 
their farms. The once-gay capital of Vienna was the scene of a 
revolutionary outbreak on July 15 and 16, which was finally 
quelled and order restored, after 87 people had been killed and 
more than 200 wounded. The British Government’s break with 
Soviet Russia last May started a lively discussion in the early 
summer which was revived a few days ago when the British 
Labor party voted to sever all relations with Moscow Com- 
munists. In the world of sport the most successful champion 
has been Bobby Jones, who clinched his claim to be the 
world’s greatest golfer by retaining his title as open champion 
of Great Britain on July 15, and winning the amateur cham- 
pionship of the United States on August 27. 
Among the notable dead of the summer of 1927 a score of 
names stand out. Our own country has been called to mourn 


John Drew, dean of the acting profession (July 9); Henry White, 
veteran diplomat (July 15); Walter J. Travis, golfer (July 31); 
Gen. Leonard Wood, soldier and administrator (August 7); 
J. Ogden Armour, meat-packer (August 16); Elbert H. Gary, 
chairman of the Board of Directors of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, aged eighty-one (August 15); Wayne B. Wheeler, Anti- 
Saloon League leader (September 5); and Marcus Loew, theater 
and motion-picture magnate (September 5). Abroad, the world 
will miss the aged Marquis of Landsdowne, once a powerful 
figure in Conservative British party circles (June 4); Jerome K. 
Jerome, English humorist and playwright (June 14); Kevin 
O’Higgins, Vice-President of the Irish Republic (assassinated 
July 10); King Ferdinand of Roumania, who was succeeded by 
his grandson, Prince Michael, heir of the disinherited Crown 
Prince Carol (July 20); Matilde Serao, popular Italian novelist 
(July 25); Sir Harry Johnston, English traveler and author 
(July 31); John Dillon, veteran Irish leader (August 4); Said 
Zaghlul Pasha, Egyptian Nationalist (August 23); and J. St. 
Loe Strachey, English journalist (August 28). 


TRIUMPHS AND TRAGEDIES oF AVIATION 


It seems as tho hardly a day passed during the summer without 
its tale of aerial achievement or fatality, the chief interest being 
in attempts to fly over the Atlantic and Pacific oceans. The 
outline of aviation history for these three months can most easily 
be set down chronologically: 


May 21. Charles A. Lindbergh, alone in the monoplane 
Spirit of St. Louis, won the $25,000 Orteig prize for the first 
direct flight over the Atlantic between New York and Paris. 
He reached Le Bourget field after flying approximately 3,800 
miles in 3314 hours. Lindbergh was cheered, féted, dined, deco- 
rated in Paris, Brussels, and London, winning golden opinions by 
his modesty, tact, and personal charm. He was hailed as our 
“unofficial ambassador.” 

May 23. Francesco de Pinedo, the Italian four-continent 
flyer, left Newfoundland on his way back to Italy via the Azores. 
He completed his tour after several mishaps. : 

June 4,. Lindbergh left France as our Government’s guest on 
the U. 8. S. Memphis. 

June 4. Clarence D, Chamberlin, with Charles A. Levine as 
passenger and owner, started from Roosevelt Field, Long 
Island, in the Bellanca airplane Columbia, after many delays and 
postponements. Unable to reach their destination, Berlin, 
they came down at Eisleben, Germany, on June 5, breaking 
the record for a non-stop flight established a few weeks before 
by Chamberlin and Bert Acosta. Later they visited many 
European cities, being received everywhere with notable honors. 

June 11. Lindbergh reached Washington, where he was 
officially weleomed by the President and given many high honors. 
He then started his triumphal flying tour of the United States 
in the interest of aviation, everywhere being acclaimed with 
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-ecord-breaking enthusiasm, the greatest of all ovations being 
xiven in New York on the 13th. 

June 29. Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland and Albert F. Hegen- 
berger, United States Army flyers, completed the first successful 
flight to the Hawaiian Islands, covering the 2,400 miles between 
Oakland Field, California, and Honolulu in 25 hours and 50 
minutes. 

June 29. Commander Richard E. Byrd, Bert Acosta, Lieut. 
George O. Noville, and Bernt Balchen, after weeks of careful 
preparation, started from Roosevelt Field in the three-engined 
Fokker monoplane America. After a total flight of 43 hours and 
21 minutes, most of the time through a dense fog, and after trying 
all night in vain to locate the Paris flying-field, the America was 
brought down in the early morning of July 1 in shallow water 
near the beach at Ver sur Mer, Normandy, France. The plane 
was slightly damaged and later wrecked by the. waves, but 
the flyers were safe. The aviators were honored and féted by 
the French Government and people during the 
fortnight they remained in Iranee. Commander 
Byrd and his three associates, with Clarence D. 
Chamberlin, on July 18, returned to New York, 
where they received a hearty welcome and many 
honors. Chamberlin’s flight companion, Levine, 
remained in France with his plane negotiating for a 
return air trip with various French and English 
pilots, but finally gave up the project. 

August 1. Clarence D. Chamberlin flew from a 
runway on the liner Leviathan, carrying maii a 
hundred miles to land. 

August 5. The record for duration of flight, 
previously held by Chamberlin and Levine, was 
broken by the German flyers Cornelius Edzard and 
Johann Ristiez, who remained in the air 52 hours, 
53 minutes and 8 seconds. 

August 14-15. Two German planes started out 
on a transoceanie flight, but were forced to put back 
on account of unfavorable weather. 

August 10-17. James B. Dole offered first and 
second prizes, of $25,000 and $10,000 respectively, 
for an airplane race over the Pacific from Oakland 
Field, California, to Honolulu, 2,420 miles. Fifteen 
planes entered, three flyers were killed when two 
contesting planes crashed during test flights, eight 
planes actually started, four turned back The race 
was won in a little over twenty-six hours on August 
17, by Arthur C. Goebel and Lieut. William V. Davis 
in the Woolaroc, with Martin Jensen and Paul 
Schulter second in the Aloha. The other two planes 
were never seen again. They were the Miss Doran, 
Jobn A. Pedlar, pilot; V. R. Knopf, navigator, and Miss Mildred 
Doran, passenger; and the Golden Eagle, John W. Frost, pilot, 
Gordon Scott, navigator. Capt. William P. Erwin, with 
A. H. Eichwaldt, set out in search with the plane Dallas Spirit, 
and were never found after giving out a radio distress signal. 

August 25. Paul Redfern left Brunswick, Georgia, in the 
monoplane Port of Brunswick, on a 4,600 mile non-stop flight 
to Rio de Janeiro, and never reached his destination, tho his 
friends still hope he may be alive in the jungles of the Amazon 
or Orinoco. 

August 27. Edward F. Schlee and William S. Brock left 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, in the Pride of Detroit, to fly 
around the world and break the record for travel around the 
globe. They flew successfully across the ocean, and then by 
easy stages across urope and southern Asia, reaching Tokyo, 
Japan, on September 14. 

August 31. The British aviators, Minchin and Hamilton, 
with Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim as passenger, took off from 
England in the plane St. Raphael and were lost in the Atlantic. 

“ September 1. The French flyers, Leon Givon and Pierre 
Corbu, started on a transatlantic flight, but were compelled to 
turn back by fog. 

September 3. Capt. F. T. Courtney began a transatlantic 
flight from England, but was compelled to land in Spain. 

September 6. J. D. Hill and Lloyd W. Bertaud, with 
Philip A. Payne as passenger, took off from Old Orchard Beach, 
Maine, in the monoplane Old Glory. Five hours later they sent 
out a radio distress signal, and several ships hastened to their 
assistance. Several days afterward wreckage of the plane was 
found, but no trace of the flyers. Captain Tully and Lieutenant 
Medealf in the monoplane Sir John Carling started on the 7th 
to eross the ocean on-their flight from London, Ontario, to 
London, England, but were never seen again. The projected 
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non-stop flight of Phil Wood and C. A. Schiller in the Royal 
Windsor, from Canada to England, was then abandoned. 


Mr. Coouipcre’s Momentous Derctston 


President Coolidge spent the summer further West than any 
other President ever went for a vacation headquarters. On June 
15 he and Mrs. Coolidge arrived at the State Game Lodge in 
Custer State Park, in the Black Hills of South Dakota. There 
was much talk in the papers of the supposed desire of the 
President to win favor with the Western farmers. But all 
the political experts were amazed when on August 2 the 
President called in the newspaper men and handed them the 
formal written statement: ‘“‘I do not choose to run for President 
in 1928.’ There was much speculation over the precise meaning 


THE AVIATION EPIDEMIC 


Old planet World is all covered 


“Wenus, come quick and have a look. 


—Racey in the Montreal Star. 


of the word “choose,” and there is still some belief that the Presi- 
dent would yield to the demand of a unanimous, or the appeal of 
a deadlocked, convention. But as time goes by the tendency is 
to take the President at his word and to consider other possible 
Republican candidacies. The only avowed candidate for the 
nomination is former Governor Lowden of Illinois who will have 
the support in the convention of a solid group of Middle Western 
farm States. Other candidates are seriously discust in spite of 
disavowals. Perhaps the most talk has centered about Secretary 
of Commerce Hoover, who is said to have a strong personal 
organization, the support of business interests, and considerable 
popularity in the South due to his activities in connection with 
the Mississippi flood. Vice-President Dawes, a close friend of 
Governor Lowden, is talked of as the residuary legatee of the 
Lowden boom in case it expires early in the convention balloting. 
Ex-Secretary Hughes has said he is too old to run, but he has a 
strong following in the Dast. Speaker Longworth and Senator 
Borah are also considered possibilities, in addition to a host of 
“favorite”? sons who may be presented to the convention by 
delegates from their respective States. 


Tur Sacco-VANZETTI CASE 


The past summer saw the climax and the end of one of 
the most sensational and long-drawn-out legal cases in modern 
history. It began with an attempted hold-up at Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts, on December 24, 1919, and the murder of a pay- 
master and his assistant in South Braintree on April 15, 1920. 
Nicola Sacco and Bartolomeo Vanzetti, the first a shoe-factory 
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worker and the second a fish pedler, both radicals, anarchists, 
pacifists, and draft-dodgers, were arrested on May 5. Vanzetti 
was convicted of complicity in the Bridgewater affair and given 
a jail sentence. Both men were indicted for the South Brain- 
tree murder. and held over until May 31, 1921, for trial. They 
were found guilty of first degree murder on July 14. Much 
contradictory testimony was offered by witnesses regarding the 
identification of the defendants, and their whereabouts at the 
time of the murder. Their fear of punishment for radicalism 
at a time when there was much agitation against the ‘‘ Reds” 
was offered to account for the defendants’ actions when arrested. 
By this time the case had attracted the attention of radical ele- 
ments throughout the world, who assumed that the men were 
being prosecuted for their opinions, and until the very end these 
elements were responsible for 
agitation, threats, mass meet- 
ings, mobs, and bomb-throw- 
ings in various parts of the 
world, mostly directed against 
representatives of the United 
States. The case was con- 
tinued through motions for 
appeal. Early in 1922 the 
announcement that counsel 
had discovered new evidence 
for the defense led to further 
postponement. Various mo- 
tions were heard and _ dis- 
missed. In 1924 William G. 
Thompson became chief de- 
fensecounsel. In 1925 Vanzetti 
was taken to an insane asylum 
and later declared sane and 
sent back to State prison. In 
1926 a condemned murderer 
named Madeiros made a state- 
ment tending to exculpate 
Sacco and Vanzetti. Motions 
for a new trial were made and 
finally denied, late in 1926 and 
early in 1927, first by the 
original trial justice, Webster 
Thayer, and later by the State 
Supreme Court. On April 9, 
1927, Judge Thayer passed 
sentence of death on Sacco and Vanzetti. 
poned twice. In the meantime Governor Fuller of Massa- 
chusetts investigated the case with an advisory committee 
consisting of President Lowell of Harvard, President Stratton 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and Judge 
Robert Grant. Governor and committee reported that 
Sacco and Vanzetti were guilty and fairly tried. Further last- 
minute efforts were made by counsel to secure a new trial or 
bring the case before the Federal Supreme Court. All these 
efforts were in vain; Governor Fuller refused further respite, 
and Saeco and Vanzetti were electrocuted on August 23. 
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THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


The conference at Geneva, called at the instance of Presi- 
dent Coolidge to extend the limitation of naval armaments 
begun by President Harding’s Washington conference, opened on 
June 20 and closed on August 4. The conferees found it im- 
possible to agree upon a program. The United States, Great 
Britain, and Japan were members of the conference, while France 
and Italy sent unofficial observers. The general American pro- 
gram was to extend the 5-5-3 battle-ship ratio of the Washing- 
ton conference to smaller naval craft, with a definite limitation 

_of total cruiser tonnage. The chief snag was that the British 
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and American delegates could not agree on a maximum total 
tonnage for small-sized cruisers, the British emphasizing their 
far-flung Empire’s need for a large number of such craft. In 
general, the American representatives could see no reason for 
conceding English superiority in this respect. The conference 
broke up, but with many expressions of confidence in continued 
friendly relations between the United States and Great Britain. 
A belated consequence was the resignation from the British 
Cabinet on August 29 of Viscount Cecil of Chelwood (Lord 
Robert Cecil), because of disagreement with the Government’s 


disarmament policy. 


Livery Pourrics In [RELAND 


Trish politics have livened up during the past summer. In a 
general election on June 14 the 
Fianna Fail, or extreme Re 
publican party, led by Eamon 
de Valera, won so many seats 
in the Dail Eireann (popular 
branch of the Irish Parlia- 
ment) that with the help of 
other minority groups it 
became strong enough to out- 
vote the Cosgrave party com- 
mitted to the treaty establish- 
ing the Irish Free State. At 
first the Fianna Fail deputies 
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allegiance. On July 10 Vice- 
President Kevin O’Higgins 
was assassinated. De Valera 
changed his policy, and his’ 
followers decided to take the | 
oath with mental reservations. 
Parliament met, and on August 
16 the Cosgrave Government 
was upheld on a vote of confi- 
dence by the single vote of the 
Speaker of the House. Two 
by-elections held on August 24 
were won by the Cosgrave 
ministry, which then announced 
that a general election would 
be held on September 15, pre- 
paratory to the meeting of a new Parliament on October 11. 
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New Drvetorpments IN Cutna’s Cryin WAR 


At first the Nationalist (Southern, or Cantonese) wave which 
had been sweeping northward continued to move on toward 


refused to qualify for seats by 
taking the necessary oath of 


Peking. But in the middle of June there were reports of Na- 


tionalist defeats north of the Yangtze River. 
or Cantonese party, it will be remembered, had been divided 
into two groups, the more radical element having headquarters 
at Hankow, and the moderates under the leadership of the 
principal military leader of the party, Chiang Kai-shek, being 
in control of Nanking. On the 23d it was announced that 
Chiang and Feng Yu-hsiang, the so-called Christian General, 
in command of supposedly Nationalist forces operating to the 
westward, had combined against Hankow, and had ordered the 
exile of the Hankow Bolshevist adviser, Michael Borodin. In 
the following weeks the Nationalists lost practically all the 
territory they had taken north of the Yangtze, and Northern 
armies reached the gates of Nanking. On July 28, Borodin left 
Hankow. On August 14, Chiang Kai-shek, who had been 
forced to retreat from Shantung, announced his retirement, 
making a plea for Nationalist unity. Early in September 
it was announced that the Northern drive for Nanking had been 
repulsed with heavy loss. 


The Southern 
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MALTA’S SIX YEARS OF SUCCESSFUL 
SELF-GOVERNMENT 


“BUSY AND ENCOURAGING PERIOD” is the deserip- 
tion given to the six years that have passed since Malta 
was granted self-government. The observation is made 

by the London Times in calling attention to the fact that Malta 
has just emerged from its General Election in which the Pact 
parties—Constitutionalists and Laborites—earried the day. The 
small size of the Legislative Council [The Senate consists of 17 
members, and the Legislative Assembly of 32] makes it possible 
for the Maltese legislator, says The Times, to enjoy the knowledge 
that if he can get two or three friends to join him, a new party 
ean be born and can at once play a great part in a House of 32. 
It was not long before these advantages were fully utilized, we 
are told, and the whole of the three years since the 1924 election 
have been years of coalition government. We read then: 
Sor Malta, the great problem to-day—a problem which each 
successive Ministry has to live with—is the task of finding work 
for all. Tt is far from being a new problem. More than ninety 
years ago Sir George Cornewall Lewis declared excessive popula- 
tion to be the real grievance of the Maltese. Emigration has been 
the great and obvious solution. Fortunately, the Maltese, them- 
selves, the product of many different stocks, mix easily with the 
populations of their new countries, and take kindly to settlement 
oversea. What has been especially trying of late years, as com- 
pared with the nineteenth century, has been the fresh tendency 
of all the new countries to close their doors and show themselves 
- chary of admitting newcomers. The United States, which has 
to-day large and flourishing colonies of Maltese, particularly in 
San Francisco and Detroit, has virtually refused to receive any 
more, for, under the quota, Malta’s share is 200 units a year. 
- This was only obtained after three years of effort, for Malta was 
originally included, not in the British quota, but in the quota for 
‘other Europe,’ and her share of that quota was some ten units. 
The great countries to which the Maltese look are the other coun- 
tries of the Empire, but emigration to Canada and Australia has 
not been free from difficulties. Tho there are to-day some 4,000 
Maltese in Australia, there is a certain amount of opposition 
to them from quarters which are suspicious of all newcomers, 
particularly suspicious of those from Southern Europe.” 


Altho their island plays so vital a part in the naval defense of 
the Empire, The Times notes with regret that the Maltese too 
often find themselves treated as aliens in English-speaking coun- 
tries. In the opinion of many, therefore, it seems, France and 
French Tunis afford the best and easiest opening for emigrants 
from Malta. At the same time with a population of 200,000, 
which is rapidly growing, this newspaper points out, there is a 
natural desire to increase the flow of Maltese emigrants to those 
parts of the Empire which need population, and it is stated that: 


‘““This question stands above party politics in Malta, and there 
is now a fixt policy by which the Government makes itself 
responsible for the quality of the citizens it allows to go oversea. 
Tho the ext#:me care exercised by the Malta Emigration Depart- 
+4" rejects well over half of those who come before it— 
nas kept many people in Malta who would have liked to go, there 
can be no question of the wisdom of preferring a good name 
throughout the world to the achievement of large totals of emi- 
grants. But the problem remains. Last year more than 3,000 
selected emigrants were sent off by the Emigration Department 
to the various countries of the world. In the same period 2,500 
- returned. Tho many of them brought back money and became 
economic assets to Malta, a much larger measure of permanent 
settlement abroad is plainly needed. Now ought to be the period 
when the benefits of earlier policy should begin to accrue. 
Recent events in Adelaide showed that in some places the 
Maltese still have to encounter a good deal of prejudice. It is 
charged against them in South Australia that they will not work 
in the country, whereas there is no work for them in the towns. 
In actual fact, tho the Federal Government has openly cham- 
pioned the Maltese, the Australian regulations are fairly strict. 
Not more than twenty may land from the same vessel, or in the 
same month, at any port. Not more than a few hundreds arrive 
each year. The numbers going to Canada are smaller again. 
But there are signs that their value as settlers is being recognized,”’ 
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LORD CECIL UNDER BRITISH FIRE 


T WAS IMPOSSIBLE for Lord Cecil to remain in the Bald- 

win Cabinet, various English editors admit, because he 

had no patience with its slowness in any moves toward 
disarmament. And these British observers sincerely hope, now 
that he is free from the Cabinet’s cautious instructions, that he 
will be able to make his independence serve the League magnifi- 
cently. Last weck we presented the views of the American press 
on this erisis in British polities; now we report what the home 
papers have to say. A conservative non-party organ, the London 
Spectator, ean not help feeling that if Lord Cecil had been able 


A DOMESTIC DIFFERENCE 


Lorp Cworn: ‘Don't: you think your daughter Locarno might wear 
a more abbreviated skirt?”’ 


Really, if it weren't you who suggest 


MorHer AusTEN: * Really! 
it, Lord Cecil! Really!” 
—The Record (Glasgow). 


to stay in the Cabinet he ‘‘ would have had a better chance than 
in any other circumstances of keeping the Government up to the 
mark.” While this newspaper notes the common French com- 
ment that Lord Cecil’s resignation is ‘‘a great blow to the 
League,” it thinks his blow was rather aimed at those who did 
not honor the League sufficiently, but it questions whether it is 
not just possible that the effects of his resignation may be 
different and less happy than he expected. That is what the 
French think, we are then assured, and ‘“‘perhaps a good many 
of them hope.”’ We read then: 


“Tord Cecil deplores in particular: (1) The unconditional 
rejection of the Protocol fi. e. the Protocol of 1924 aimed at the 
prevention of var] by the Government; (2) the Government’s 
refusal of compulsory arbitration by the Hague Court; (3) the 
breakdown of the work of the Preparatory Commission on 
Disarmament; and (4) the breakdown of the Three Power Naval 
Conference. When the Protocol temporarily held the field, 
we found a good deal that was admirable in it. In a perfect 
world—a world much more convinced of the virtues of the 
League than the world in which we live is convinced—the 
Protocol would be a perfect plan. Unfortunately, it went far 
beyond popular feeling. It gave to the members of the League 
a power over one another which filled many countries with alarm. 
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In practise the final objection to it was that most of the Domin- 
ions would not hear of it. We can not see that anything is gained 
by going back to the Protocol. 

“The Preparatory Commission on Disarmament failed to 
reach an agreement, not really through any lack of encourage- 
ment from this country, but because it had the almost impossible 
task of applying a homogeneous set of rules to extraordinarily 
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THE MAN WHO PREFERRED TO WALK 


—The Daily Chronicle (London). 


diverse conditions. We do not by any means despair of universal 
disarmament, but on the Aristotelian principle of ‘first things 
first,’ we certainly had infinitely higher hopes of the Naval 
Limitation Conference. The failure of that conference was a 
catastrophe, disguise it as we may.” 


The resignation of Lord Cecil is ‘“‘an event rather of European 
than of strictly British importance,” in the seeming superior judg- 
ment of the London New Statesman, by which is meant that “it 
is likely both to be taken more seriously and to be 
more deeply deplored abroad than here.” This 
weekly is inclined to agree with Lord Cecil himself 
that “‘he should be able to do more useful work 
outside than inside this—or any other—Govern- 
ment’; but it adds: 


“This, of course, is by no means to say that the 
Prime Minister has any reason to congratulate him- 
self on the loss of a rather tiresome colleague. On the 
contrary, Lord Cecil’s defection is undoubtedly one 
of the heaviest blows Mr. Baldwin’s administration 
has suffered since it came into power. It has long 
become discredited at home, it is now discredited 
abroad—as a government which is accused by one 
of its own most distinguished and experienced 
members of being wholly insincere in its profest 
devotion to the cause of international peace and 
disarmament. The question of how far the accusa- 
tion is justified is practically irrelevant; for such 
blows can not be parried by argument. Lord Cecil 
is a prophet who has great honor in other countries; 
his opinion carries fifty times more weight abroad 
than in England, and no utterance of a Baldwin or a 
Chamberlain, thrown into the scale, can appreciably 
affect the common judgment of Europe. Great 
Britain—as at present governed—is now irrevo- 
cably labeled as a reactionary imperialist Power; and that is, 
perhaps, rather a good thing. For obviously we can not afford 
to retain such a reputation, and the Government, therefore, will 
be obliged—if only with a view to its prospects at the next 
General Election—to devise some concrete means of proving that 
it is not ardently preparing for a fresh war.” 
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Among the Liberal press, which show more sympathy for 
Lord Cecil than is revealed in the foregoing comment, we find 
the London Daily News blaming the “instructions” Lord Cecil 
received for the Naval Disarmament Conference not so much on 
the Baldwin Government as on the policy of the British Admiralty 
which these instructions represented, and it is asserted that: 


“So long as this policy is persisted in, the road to 
disarmament and real peace is blocked. That 
being so, it is obviously no good for anybody, Lord 
Cecil or another, to go on working for it until and 
unless this obstacle is removed. Other forces in 
Mr. Baldwin’s Cabinet lent themselves, doubtless, 
to the support of the sort of policy which has driven 
Lord Cecil to resignation. It remains the fact that 
the policy itself is the policy of the Admiralty. Of 
one thing we are quite sure—and that is that sooner 
or later the dictation of the Admiralty will have to 
be boldly met and crusht. Some one had to be 
found bold enough to say and strong enough to 
insist that larger issues of national and world 
policy shall not be hopelessly prejudiced by the 
stiff insistence of the Admiralty upon its own 
specialist demands. Lord Cecil’s action is the 
first real shot in a battle which can not end until the 
Admiralty’s dictatorship is itself at an end.” 


Another Liberal organ, the London Westminster 
Gazette, notes that in Lord Cecil’s ‘‘indictment”’ of 
British policy at the League, he cites only the move- 
ments in which he was personally involved. There 
is no word in it, we are told, of the Government’s 
policy with regard to Russia and tariffs, which must 
have colored the background against which he 
worked at Geneva, and this daily adds: ‘Each of 
these represented a treachery to the spirit of the 
League. There is no word of the evacuation of the Rhineland 
upon which we have failed to keep faith with Germany.” 
And here is a bouquet from the Manchester Guardian (Lib.): 


“Lord Cecil’s resignation deprives a government, in which 
mediocrity is the rule, of a Minister who occupies a very special 
position in the esteem of the nation. It is not merely that Lord 
Cecil is known as a man who has a larger outlook than that of 
party; he is respected as a man who has attained a reputation 
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‘IN SEARCH OF PEACE 
—The Western Mail (Cardiff). 


throughout the world by the sincerity and power with which 
he has striven for the ideals of the League of Nations. From the 
Peace Conference in 1919, which ruined or damaged so many 
reputations, he emerged with a character for sincerity and high 


purpose which he had gained in debate and conference with the 
delegates of all nations.” 
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SCIENCE~ AND+ INVENTION 


AMERICA’S NEGLECT OF HER GREATEST 


HAT THE GREATEST PHYSICAL SCIENTIST ever 
produced by our country could have remained unrecog- 
nized by his contemporaries, despite the fact that he 
was during his life a professor in one of our chief universities, 
and that his fame to-day rests chiefly on the admiration and 


laudation of foreign specialists, 
altho his work has made possible 
some of the greatest advances 
that have taken place in the 
chemical and metallurgical in- 
dustries, would seem _ well-nigh 
incredible, were it not well at- 
tested. It is pronounced by 
F. W. Stevens, writing in Science 
(New York), a ‘‘notable example 
of what American haste and super- 
ficiality continue increasingly to 
be.” Josiah Willard Gibbs, pro- 
fessor in Yale University, who is 
the scientist in question, invented 
nothing; and it is the inventor, 
rather than the worker in pure 
science, that fires the American 
imagination. Gibbs’s greatest 
discoveries were in the theory of 
heat and its application to chem- 
ical processes, and they were of 
far-reaching importance; yet he 
attracted few pupils, and recog- 
nition came to him mostly after 
his death. Writes Mr. Stevens: 


“Wrom various parts of the 
world come notices and reports of 
meetings of societies and groups 
of scientific men engaged in ap- 
parently most diverse lines cf 
investigation or industry, who, 
recognizing the lapse of fifty years 
and the changes they have brought, 
pause to pay superlative tribute to 
the intellect and accomplishment 
of a man who influenced so pro- 
foundly the remarkable scientific 
progress made during this period. 

“Tt is appropriate to call atten- 
tion at this time to some of these 
memorial tributes, and in par- 
ticular to some of those exprest at 
the recent jubilee celebration held in his honor by the Chemical 
Society of Holland; for by quotations from them it may be 
realized through the words of eminent scientists the high esteem 

_in which the most eminent American man of science is held 
throughout the world. By this means, too, something may he 
conveyed of his character, his industry, his wonderful ability 
for taking pains, and chiefest, his commendable lack of self- 
interest in research. 

“In the application to life and industry of fundamental 
principles of science that had already been formulated, the last 
fifty years have been the most active and productive in the 
world’s history, even tho they may not have been the most 
productive in the discovery of new ones. The result of the 
severe scrutiny and test of those years upon the work of Gibbs 
is perhaps nowhere better revealed than in the tributes publicly 
paid to his memory and accomplishments by those qualified to 
make use of and judge them. 

““That so important a piece of work should remain for fifteen 


duced.” 


A LITTLE-KNOWN AMERICAN GENIUS 


In the quarter-century since his death, the fame of Josiah 
Willard Gibbs has grown steadily among European scientists, 
one of whom ranks his paper on thermodynamics as “‘one of 
the mightiest works of genius the human mind has ever pro- 


Yet his name is probably unknown to the great 
majority of his felow countrymen. 


years practically unknown after its publication in America is 
worthy of much contrite reflection—for the work itself is a 
model of what American thoroughness joined to vision can. be, 
while its technical and publie neglect over so long a period offers 
an equally notable example of what American haste and super- 
ficiality continue increasingly to be. 

“But some rumor of Gibbs’s 
work finally did reach Europe; 
Ostwald investigated—being par- 
ticularly interested in the subject 
of chemical equilibrium. In his 
autobiography, now being pub- 
lished, he recounts the incident 
quoted atthe Holland celebration: 

‘‘Ottigen had already mentioned 
to me while I was yet at Dorpat 
the existence of a work on thermo- 
dynamics by an American physi- 
cist. He had referred to it as 
significant, but difficult to follow. 

““Gibbs’s paper proved of the 
greatest influence on my own de- 
velopment, for Gibbs concerned 
himself exclusively with. energy 
magnitudes and their factors and 
avoided completely all kinetic 
hypotheses. By so doing he won 
for his results a permanence and 
security that has placed them 
among the highest products of in- 
tellectual attainment. It is a 
fact that up to the present time 
not a single error either in his for- 
mule, his results, nor yet—and 
this is the most remarkable—in 
his assumptions, has been found. 
Among scientific articles there are 
to be found not a few wherein the 
logic and mathematics are fault- 
less, but which for all that are 
worthless because the assumptions 
and hypotheses upon which the 
faultless logie and mathematics 
rest do not correspond to actuality. 
In this most important respect the 
work of Gibbs is free from error. 

“This important work of the 
gifted American physicist was pub- 
lished by me (with his coopera- 
tion) in 1892. It thus oddly came 
about that English and American 
students were obliged to study a 
work in German originally pub- 
lished but not available in the 
English language. Not until 1906 
(thirty years after its first printing and three years after its 
author’s death) Longmans brought out in England an edition of 
the few papers ever published by Gibbs. A German edition is 
now no longer necessary. 

“Willard Gibbs was an excessively modest and reserved 
genius. Of his greatness—he is without question the greatest 
scientific genius the United States has produced—neither the 
citizens of his native town nor yet of America have any conception. 
He was to be discovered first in Hurope. 

‘Besides Ostwald, many other Europeans participated in the 
jubilee celebration of the publication of Gibbs’s work held by 
the Holland group. Le Chatelier attributed to Gibbs the réle of 
creator, and designates his creation as the immense domain of 
Chemical Mechanics. He said: 

“«This chapter of science Gibbs created and added to human 
knowledge where nothing had existed before; and this creation 
of his was so complete and perfect as it came from his hands that 
the fifty years that have passed have been able to add little or 
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nothing to it. The numerous savants who have in the meantime 
concerned themselves with like questions have accomplished 
little more than a paraphrase of his work.’ 

“Professor Donnan, of London, whose work is one of the 
manifold applications of the principles formulated by Gibbs, 
referred to the paper of Gibbs as ‘one of the mightiest works of 
genius the human mind has ever produced.’ He said: 

“<Mhe systems with which the chemist is called upon to deal 
in the carrying out of industrial processes are usually of extreme 
complexity. During the past thirty or forty years, however, 
chemical science has been able to utilize, with immense benefit 
to itself, that part of physical science whereby the most complex 
equilibria can be dealt with without knowledge of the intimate 
‘‘mechanisms’’ underlying physical and chemical phenomena. 
We owe the first complete and general exposition of the thermo- 
dynamics of multiple component systems to the pioneer work of 
Josiah Willard Gibbs in the late seventies of the last century... .’ 
Donnan concludes his tribute by quoting from Sir William Pope 
the words, referring to Gibbs’s Phase Law, ‘Who would have 
believed thirty years ago that the Phase Rule of Willard Gibbs 
would to-day be an important accessory to the manufacture of a 
number of heavy chemicals? Yet the men who learned the 
principles of this seemingly mathematical abstraction as students 
have revolutionized a great branch of chemical industry.’ 

“‘Such quotations could be indefinitely extended; they are 
based upon a long and profitable personal experience leading to 
an ever-increasing knowledge and appreciation of the beauty, 
utility, and value of the work of Gibbs. It has been mentioned 
that the universality of the principles of heterogeneous equi- 
librium was fully realized by Gibbs. The extent to which they 
have been realized in actuality is witnessed by the great number 
of investigations they have inspired, and by their important 
results. These investigations cover the most diversified fields of 
human interest. 

“The hearty and sincere tributes of Europe to an American 
scholar might suggest one basis, at least, on which international 
amity issecure. But international amity even on so ideal a basis 
is not secure the moment the practical application of pure science 
is made by industry, and by the industry of that nation the 
best qualified to make application of it. Not only was the value 
of the work of Gibbs in the field of pure science first recognized 
by Europeans—the source from which the inspiration of Gibbs 
was wholly drawn—it was in Europe also that it found its most 
extensive and efficient application. The laws of heterogeneous 
equilibrium are the laws upon which are based industrial synthetic 
processes. Commerce has become familiar with many of its 
products.” 


OVERTAXING THE DRIVER’S EYES 


N THE QUESTION of making road traffic safer (or less 
| dangerous), the increasing tax on the vision and attention 

of the driver is coming to be a serious matter, says an 
editorial writer in The Engineering News-Record (New York). 
He asks, ‘‘are we making the eyes responsible for an undue pro- 
portion of road safety?”’ and goes on: 


“There is a limit to the burden that can be put upon a single 
sense. Light signals, by day and by night, have multiplied so 
much that they alonemonopolize the eyes of theman at the wheel. 
Heavy additional demands are put upon them by blind corners, 
side roads, and private driveways, rough grade-crossings, bad 
shoulders, curves of unwarned sharpness, traffic officers, and at 
night the glaring evil of bad headlights. This is a threatening 
total, quite aside from such minor distractions as guide-boards 
and the multitude of advertising signs. If we have not quite 
reached the limit of dependence on the driver’s power of vision, 
we are very close to that limit. For a change in this state of 
affairs, we have to look in the end to improve engineering in the 
adjustment of the road to operating requirements. 

“Pending accomplishment of this long-time remedial work, 
however, there are administrative measures by which the existing 
situation can be improved, for the attempt to make roads safer 
has so far overshot its mark that this in itself is a source of danger. 
First in order of urgency is elimination of those warning signals 
that satisfy local pride rather than safety requirements, or such 
as can be made unnecessary by minor change in layout or rout- 
ing. Dangers at blind corners and side roads can also be dealt 
with in a measure, by establishing (and enforcing) a thorough- 
fare-stop rule. A genuine effort on the part of motor-vehicle 
departments to deal with bad headlights is also capable of bring- 


ing about a large improvement. Active work in such directions 
as these would accomplish enough to give a breathing spell, 
pending the attack on major problems—inadequate two-lane 
main roads, grade intersections, and narrow bridges with danger- 
ous approaches. These larger tasks of safety engineering lie 
uncomfortably close ahead, and are formidable in the extreme. 
They ought not to be confused and complicated by minor trou- 
bles of readily preventable kind which place an. additional tax 
on the road-user’s keenness of vision and presence of mind.” 


GROWTH OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 


HIS DEVICE, FORMERLY KNOWN only in labora- 

tories, is now widely employed and of great value in 

the metal industry, according to The Industrial Bulletin 
of Arthur D. Little, Inc. (Cambridge, Mass.). Fifteen years 
ago, we are told, the electric steel industry was in its infancy 
in America, yet the United States now easily leads in capacity 
and output. The electric furnace has also made rapid inroads 
into the cast-iron industry; it produces a gray iron which is 
claimed to be superior to the cupola product. Alloy iron cast- 
ings are now being made in the electric furnace in increasing 


amounts. We read further: 

“During the past two years the electric are furnace has been 
constructed with a view to increased energy input. Melting- 
furnaces have recently been constructed with a capacity for 
melting twenty-five tons. 

“Rapid progress is also being made in the development of 
the high-frequency furnace, with a parallel. development of 
high-frequency generating equipment. Owing to the flexibility 
of this type of operation, and the possibility of accurate control 
of temperature, its future is very promising. 

“At present the most rapid replacement of fuel is in the heat 
treatment of steel, where precise temperatures are required. 
Electric heating may very readily be made automatic in control. 

“The use of the electric furnace in non-ferrous metallurgy 
dates also from about fifteen years ago, but its use has become 
much more general than-in ferrous metallurgy... The chief 
application is in melting; the proportion of electrically melted 
metal, and, indeed, the aggregate tonnage, is greater than in 
the steel industry. Electric annealing is not very extensively 
practised, but is coming extensively into use where the operations 
are such as press-drawing, especially where more particular or 
especially accurate annealing work is required. 

“Electric melting is being adopted quite extensively for such 
special alloys as type-metal, where close temperature control 
materially aids in getting very sharp castings; it is almost uni- 
versally used for metallic nickel, and such nickel alloys as 
chrome-nickel for resistances and thermocouples. Monel metal 
will probably ultimately be universally melted by electric heat, 
altho at present. one-half is prepared by using natural gas for 
melting. 

“The electric furnace dominates the field in the brass and 
bronze industry. More of these copper alloys are melted electri- 
cally than the whole output of electric steel. It has been esti- 
mated that 675,000 tons of brass metals were electrically melted 
in the year 1926. 

“The saving made by electric non-ferrous melting is shown 
in the fuel consumption. Brass furnaces used, in the year 1926, 
electrical energy of the cost of $3,000,000; for the production of 
this energy some 40,000 tons less of fuel would be required 
than would be the case if fuel-fired furnaces were exclusively 
used. Really the saving is greater, as much electrical energy 
originates from water-power. In addition, losses of metal in 
melting are reduced by the use of electricity. It has been esti- 
mated that $2,500,000 is annually saved in this way. 

“The electric energy used in the United States for melting 
brass in 1926 was nearly half the amount generated and sold 
from the Wilson dam at Muscle Shoals during the same year. 

“Tungsten, molybdenum, tantalum, and thorium, in the form 
of comprest powders, are heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen 
or other non-oxidizing gas, or in a vacuum, in order to sinter 
them and to anneal the metal previous to reworking. Thus 
the electric furnace assists in the manufacture of filaments for 
electric lamps and radio tubes. 

_ Electric heating is also used in sherardizing, galvanizing, and 
tinning, but this is a very new application.” 


-and fall on the ordinary type of pavement grating. 
Trade Review (Cleveland) describes a new type of steel flooring 


_bars. 


‘usually been considered unduly optimistic. 
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Courtesy of The Iron Trade Review (Cleveland) 


A GRATING THAT AFFORDS SECURE FOOTING, EVEN WHEN WET 


A NON-SLIP PAVEMENT GRATING—Twisted bars will 
hereafter save the lives and limbs of pedestrians who might slip 
The Iron 


introduced by a Pittsburgh manufacturer. As shown in the 
illustrations the grating consists of parallel bearing-bars to 
which cross-bars of twisted steel are forged. _ We read: 


“This method of manufacture not only insures a non-slip 
grating, owing to the fact that the ridges of the eross-bars are 
shghtly above the level of the bearing-bars, but also provides 
a tight connection which eliminates the possibility of rattling. 
In making this type of grating, the cross-bars are welded to the 
bearing-bars by means of a resistance-welding process, augmented 
by heavy pressure. No holes or slots are cut in the bars either 
before or after fabrication, and therefore the finished grating 
has no holes, cracks or crevices to invite corrosion. The design 
also affords maximum light and ventilation. Grating is made 
by this process in nine sizes. The weight per square foot ranges 
from 4.17 to 22.98 pounds. Grating of each size is made in 
two types, with different-sized openings between the longitudinal 
The twisted cross-bars are spaced on four-inch centers. 
Stair treads of various standard sizes are made of this grating. 
Each tread has an additional set of cross-bars placed between the 
two outer bearing-bars of each tread. This makes the edge of 
the step more visible. The grating is designed for use on stair- 
ways and steps of all kinds, for flooring in power-houses, coaling- 
stations, pumping-stations, boiler-plants, coal-tipples, engine- 
rooms, ete., as well as for hatchways and ventilating shafts, 
fire-escapes and landings.”’ 


HOW MANY FISH TO THE ACRE?—An acre of cultivated 
land will produce on the average about 140 pounds of beef and 


°300 pounds of pork. Our knowledge of the productiveness of 


similar water areas is meager, and those who suggest that such 
areas could be made as productive as equal areas of land have 
Says Science Ser- 
vice’s Daily Science News Bulletin (Washington) : ; 


‘“‘During the past summer the U. S. Bureau of Fisheries de- 


voted several ponds at its Fairport, lowa, station to determining 


how much fish an acre of water will produce. In water farming, 
consideration must be given to the best species of fish to use, the 
proper amount of fertilizer necessary to produce an abundant 
plant and animal life to serve as food, the introduction of forage 
fishes which will serve as an additional food supply for the market 
stock, ete. According to the U.S. Fisheries Service, a pond 3,200 
square feet in area was stocked on May 4 with 300 selected blue- 
gill yearlings. The pond was fertilized throughout the season, 
the total used being at the rate of 650 pounds per acre. The 
vegetation in this pond was very good, but not too abundant. 
On October 13, the pond was drained and 257 fish of the original 


stock were removed, the increase in weight of these fish was over, 
eleven pounds greater than the weight of the original 300. “In: 
addition, the pond produced 12,000 fingerlings witha combined: 


weight of nine pounds. The computed production of fish flesh 
per acre from this stock,was therefore about 272 pounds, Animal 
proteins (meat, fowl, and fish) are the high-priced items of our 
diet. If we are to satisfy the appetite of our growing population, 
we shall have to supplement land crops with water crops to a 
larger degree, the Bureau of Fisheries points out. Such experi- 
ments as these will in time enable us to determine more definitely 
the productiveness of water areas.” 


‘Celoglass. 


SUBSTITUTES FOR WINDOW GLASS 


RDINARY window glass has the disadvantage of filter- 
ing out of sunlight some of its most désirable radiation, 
especially the ‘‘antirachitic” rays, which ‘prevent the 

disease known as rickets. That substitutes which allow these 
rays to pass are now available is shown by an interesting in- 
vestigation conducted by the Council on Physical Therapy of 
the American Medical Association ‘‘to determine the efficiency 
of certain: window-glass substitutes for transmitting the anti- 
rachitic rays of sunlight.’”’ The results, as given in a report of the 
council, are thus summarized in The American Journal of Public 
Health (New York): 


“The materials tested were submitted by their manufacturers. 
Tests were made of the transmission of ultra-violet rays, and this 
was determined both by spectroscopic analysis and by the bio- 
logic effects of transmitted’ sunlight. An attempt was also 
made to determine what effect weathering had on the physical 
properties of the materials submitted. 

“The article goes on to discuss in detail the materials sub- 
mitted, which were Vitaglass, Cel-O-Glass, and Flex-O-Glass. 
The sample of Corning glass had applied to it the spectroscopic 
analysis but was not included in the biologic test, which was 
carried out on chickens. The conclusions reached as a result of 
this study are given in the words of the report: 

“The results of these investigations encourage the belief that 
there are now available materials for glazing our windows which 
do not possess the fault of window glass in excluding the health- 
giving rays of sunlight. This belief is particularly engendered 
because the cages did not have a southern exposure and, more- 
over, they were of such size that the chickens were not compelled 
to remain in the sunlight area. A comparatively small amount of 
exposure to sunlight, even during the winter months, at the lati- 
tude of Boston, has a decidedly beneficial effect. 

“Corning glass and the clear Vitaglass are as transparent to 
the visible rays as is window glass. Vitaglass is furnished also 
in a translucent (‘cathedral’) form, which is particularly suitable 
where privacy is desired. Celoglass and Flexoglass are not trans- 
parent, but the data presented show their comparative value for 
use in solariums and for animal husbandry in cases in which 
transparency is not essential. Both of these substances are less 
expensive than ordinary window glass, but the Flexoglass does 
not withstand the onslaught of the weather as well as does the 
The waxy coating of the Flexoglass has a tendency: 
to soften in hot sunshine and dust may then adhere which is not 
easily washed off. This material is primarily intended, however, 
for use in animal husbandry to provide protection in winter. 
During the hot summer months it may be removed and in the 
fall reinstalled.” 


THREATENED EPIDEMIC IN FLOODED DISTRICTS— 


.Pellagra, the poverty disease that visits the South when times 
‘are hard, is expected to exact its toll from the States inundated 
“by the’flood, we are told in Science Service’s Daily Science News 
‘Bulletin’ (Washington). Foreseeing the possibility of a grave 
epidemic of this disease, which is caused by insufficient food, the 


U. S. Public Health Service has detailed its dietary expert, Dr. 
Joseph Goldberger, to the flood area to make a.preliminary sur- 
vey of conditions among homeless Syn ors. acy ple prograan. 
will be built up to check wide g begat 19, as have’ alayays = 
afflicted the South in times offecaftomic depression. We ready¥ 
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‘“Pellagra is caused by a faulty, unbalanced diet, and the 
ammunition to be used against it is food. Fresh lean meat, milk, 
cheese, green vegetables, and eggs taken regularly are both the 
cure and the preventive for this disease. Some investigators have 
thought that pellagra was caused by a germ, but tests made by 
Dr. Goldberger have proved that it is due to diet alone. “The 
three M’s, meat, meal, and molasses’ are its commonest cause in 
the estimation of the Public Health Service experts. In the 
Southern States, when times are hard, fat meat with corn-meal 
and molasses are the principal foods of many people. If they 
continue to live on this diet for any length of time, they are very 
likely to become weak and nervous, have indigestion and break 
out with an eruption that at first looks very much like sunburn. 
The worst epidemic occurred in 1915, justafter the outbreak of the 
European war, when cotton could not be sold and business in 
the South was at a standstill. In 1917, when the rise in food 
prices began to affect the tables of the South, there was another 
ageravation. While doctors know that proper food will cure pel- 
lagra, they are unable to tell just what factor in an unbalanced 
diet is the cause. Dr. Goldberger believes that he has found what 
he calls a ‘dietary factor P-P’ that is present in fresh milk, yeast, 
and fresh beef, that will prevent the.disease. While it may be a 
vitamin, it is not identical with any of the vitamins hitherto dis- 
covered. Dried yeast, which is believed to contain this element, 
has proved very satisfactory in treating severe cases.” 


TRYING TO REACH ABSOLUTE ZERO 


EMPERATURE IS DEPENDENT upon the velocity 

of molecules, and the point at which all motion ceases is 

reckoned as absolute zero, which is minus 459.6 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Repeated efforts have failed to explore the mysteries 
of this extreme temperature. The late Prof. H. Kamerlingh 
Onnes, of Leyden, Netherlands, came within one and one-half 
degrees of attaining it, and Dr. C. W. Kanolt, of the Low- 
Temperature Laboratory of the Bureau of Standards, in liquefy- 
ing and solidifying hydrogen, reached the lowest temperature 
recorded in this country—22 degrees Fahrenheit above the point 
where molecules are at a standstill. We quote from an account 
contributed by S. R. Winters of T'ycos (Rochester, N. Y.): 


“<The accepted belief that all matter would cease to exist at 
absolute zero is a popular misconception,’ declares Dr. Kanolt. 
‘Some very simple forms of life can exist at very low tem- 
peratures. For example, a fish may be frozen alive and re- 
stored to normal condition without injury, provided both the 
freezing and thawing processes are applied gradually. By the 
same token, it is reasonable to assume that a fish could be sub- 
jected to the extreme cold environment necessary to the produc- 
tion of liquid air without sacrificing its life.’ 

“The late Prof. Kamerlingh Onnes discovered some very 
striking things as he approached within a few degrees of absolute 
zero. Notably, it was observed that the electrical resistance of 
certain metals completely disappeared. For example, lead, tin, 
mercury, and some other metals, which ordinarily offer a well- 
defined resistance to the passage of electricity, permitted its flow 
without the slightest hindrance when these substances were ex- 
posed to the border-line of absolute zero. A ring of pure lead was 
made, and after first cooling it at the extreme cold necessary to 
produce liquid helium, an electric current was set up around the 
ring. The source of the current was then completely removed, 
and yet the current continued to flow around the ring as long as 
the latter remained cold. For a period of six hours the elec- 
tricity was present, and its activity had not diminished percepti- 
bly. Had this lead ring remained extremely cold, the current 
would have continued to flow for at least two years. The Low- 
Temperature Laboratory has just installed equipment for pro- 
ducing liquid helium, an achievement heretofore unattained in 
the United States. The manufacture of this liquid gas is aceom- 
plished at about 8 degrees Fahrenheit above absolute zero, which 
is approximately 14 degrees colder than the temperature re- 
quired in producing solid or frozen hydrogen. Under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Kanolt, the Laboratory developed a successful 
method of manufacturing liquid hydrogen in quantity, thus ren- 
dering it possible to produce it on a commercial seale, should 
industrial uses be found. Briefly, the improved method consisted 
of discovering a method of ridding it of impurities. By virtue of 
this method it is possible to prepare and compress large quantities 
of hydrogen in such a pure state as to render the liquefying of it 
not difficult.” 


THE AURORA AND THE RADIO 


HE AURORA IS MERELY a visible effect of, or at 

any rate is closely connected with, a reflecting layer 

in the atmosphere. Aurora bands or waves are just 
waves in this layer made visible by the electrical discharge. 
When the atmospheric billows assume certain positions and 
directions of movement they may reflect radio waves so as to 
cause ‘‘fading.” This, at any rate, is the hypothesis advanced 
by Austin G. Cooley, radio-operator of the Sachem, one of the 
vessels of the last MaeMillan arctic expedition, from observations 
made on that trip. He has named his hypothetical auroral layer 
the ‘Sachem layer,’”’ after the vessel on board of which he made 
his investigations. Our quotations below are excerpts from an 
article contributed by him to Radio Broadcast (New York). 
Writes Mr. Cooley: 


‘‘Some relation exists between radio fading and other phe- 
nomena such as air pressure, temperature, humidity, aurora, etc., 
but no generally accepted hypothesis or evidence has been ad- 
vanced that definitely ties these phenomena together. 

“During the 1926 Rawson-MacMillan subarctic expedition 
efforts were made by the writer to find a relation between the 
aurora and fading. The Sachem (one of the two boats on the 
Expedition) was outfitted with radio equipment. The writer 
was the operator, and was thus able to make the studies which 
are outlined in this article. 

‘““Kvery effort was made to collect information that would 
prove valuable in determining what relation, if any, existed be- 
tween aurora and radio fading. It was possible to collect only a 
fraction of the information that might be useful, but sufficient 
was observed to point out a possible solution to one of the 
mysteries of radio fading. 

“Tt was not until the expedition arrived at Saglek Bay, Labra- 
dor, that anything definite could be determined regarding the 
aurora. Fortunately the displays at Saglek Bay were unusually 
strong and the weather perfectly clear. 

“Here it was soon found that some association existed between 
the aurora and fading, yet there were times when the signals were 
absolutely unaffected during strong displays. After watching the 
aurora and signals for a little over an hour, there appeared to be 
some relation between the location of the aurora and strength of 
signals, but it was all very puzzling. At times the sky would be 
completely covered with aurora, yet the signals came through 
nicely, while at other times the signals faded out completely when 
only a very small amount of aurora was visible. 

“While at sea the night after this display at Saglek Bay, fur- 
ther observations were taken, but under quite different conditions. 
The aurora formed in long bands on the northern horizon, then 
moved across the skies to the zenith. The relation of the aurora 
bands to radio fading appeared very definite. When the bands 
were between 10 and 30 degrees above the horizon, the signals 
coming from the opposite direction to the aurora faded out com- . 
pletely. When the bands were more than 45 degrees above the 
horizon, the signals were not affected. The actual intensity of the 
aurora seemed to have little or no effect. 

“Before trying to account for the fading, it probably would be 
interesting to consider a few of the definite cases. It was found 
that the European commercial short-wave stations were the last 
to fade out, their direction being a little south of east. Station 
KEL, near San Francisco, generally came through, even when all 
the other stations on short waves had faded out completely. 

“The schooner Morrissey of the Putnam Expedition, which was 
about a thousand miles to the north of us, operated without 
difficulty in communicating with a station near Chicago. The 
Morrissey’s signals were received with normal intensity on the 
Labrador coast when the aurora was very strong in his direction, 
but his signals faded out when the aurora was confined chiefly to 
the southern horizon. 

“No fading effects were noticed on wave-lengths above two 
thousand meters. No static noises were noticed at all during any 
of the aurora displays, and all was quiet except for noises caused 
locally aboard the ship. 

“The physies of light seems to play an important part in the 
phenomena of radio-wave propagation. Considering that radio 
waves are the same as light-waves except for the difference in 
length, we may expect them to behave similarly. Short radio 
waves may be reflected in the same manner as light-waves, and 
pay be refracted as light-waves are when passed through a prism, 
or lens. 


“A radio waye is known to follow two paths: one along the 
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surface of the earth and another into the higher atmospheres. 
Some of the waves taking the latter course appear to be reflected 
back to earth after they reach a certain height. The medium 
which causes this reflection is known as the Kennelly-Heaviside 
Layer, and its height has been determined to vary from 100 to 
500 miles, depending upon the time of day and the season.” 


If a medium is placed over a receiving station so that the radio 
Waves coming down from the Kennelly-Heaviside Layer are 
reflected, the receiving station will be completely shielded except 
for that portion of the radio wave which travels over the surface 


of the earth. Assuming that such a shielding medium does 
exist under certain con- 


ditions if the radio 
wave strikes at an angle 
greater than what is 


ealled the ‘‘critical 
angle,’ the wave will 
be totally reflected; 


otherwise it will pass 
on through to the re- 
ceiving station. To 


quote again: August 24 
11:48 RM. 
Jack Lane's Bay 


Baro, 2996. 


August 19 
12:00 AM, 
Saglek Bay 
Baro, 3020 
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“Tf such a layer as 
suggested above does 
exist, 1t is most likely 
that its surface will be 
irregular and probably 
appears as waves that 
continually move due 
to slight disturbances. 

“The work of Dr. 
Taylorand Dr. Hulburt 
appears to indicate that 
the Heaviside Layer at 
night on the Labrador coast would be considerably over a 
hundred miles above the earth’s surface. It appears that the 
aurora occurs on the surface of the Sachem Layer. The aurora 
has been found to average about sixty miles in altitude. 

“The changes of refractive index at different altitudes cause 
light-waves to be reflected and bent so objects at a distance may 
be seen. The images are known as mirages. The causes are 
variations in air-pressure and temperature. From studies made 
with light it is found that the refractive index increases as the air 
gets colder. If there isa sudden drop in temperature in the upper 
atmosphere, we will have proper conditions for a reflecting 
medium that would reflect all waves striking at less than the 
critical angle. 

‘“At the irregular boundary line between the cold and warm 
air, the light-waves are bent, or refracted, so as to give the wave 
appearance. With the air-pressure as high as it is at the earth’s 
surface, only a small change in temperature is necessary to pro- 
duce these visible waves, but where the air-pressure is less, a 
considerable change in temperature would be necessary to pro- 
duce an appreciable effect. It was noticed that the fading effects 
that might be attributed to the Sachem Layer, only occurred 
when the air-pressure was high. 

“The investigations made on the Expedition appear to con- 
nect closely with the above hypothesis of the Sachem Layer in 
remarkable detail. Mirages and aurora appeared only as as- 
sociated phenomena, and not the direct cause of fading. The 
aurora followed along the crest or high part of the Sachem waves. 
Because the waves were marked by the aurora, it was possible 
to tell just when signals would come through and when they 
would suffer reflection. 

‘When the waves were very flat, the aurora appeared to fall 
from their crests into the troughs. This resulted in the entire 
sky being covered with aurora but, because the waves were 
rather flat, the radio waves were not subject to as much total 
reflection. 

‘Since the inertia of the body of the Sachem Layer is very 
little, it is possible for the waves to travel at a very high speed. 
Judging from observations made in Labrador, it appeared that 
the waves traveled from five to thirty miles per minute. The 
major waves would undoubtedly be surfaced with smaller waves, 
as is the case with ocean waves. The smaller, or minor, Sachem 
waves can cause additional fading that would appear more rapid. 

“Tt is also interesting to note that radio communication is 
chiefly affected in the north and south directions during aurora 


and the 30-degree circle. 


HOW THE AURORA WAS LOGGED 


The observer is supposed to be situated at the center of the circle and if some aurora 
is noted in the northern sky at an angle of somewhat less than 30° with the horizon, 
then some lines to indicate it are roughly drawn on the sketch between the horizon 


Such conditions existed when the right-hand sketch was made, 
the effect on radio signals being noted below the drawing. 
aurora of a somewhat different form while the left-hand sketch indicates that the sky 
was, at this particular time, completely covered with bands of aurora, while a small 
cluster was also seen in the west. 


displays while land wire and cable communications are affected 
in the east and west directions, due to potentials generated in 
the earth, probably by the swinging magnetic fields. 

“Tt is difficult to say whether the avrora causes the Sachem 
Layer and waves or whether the Sachem Layer and waves cause 
the aurora, but it seems certain that they occur at the same time 
and are dependent upon each other. The Sachem Layer may 
produce the proper conditions so that, by means of the magnetic 
field revolving with the earth, high enough potentials may be 
produced to cause.an electrical discharge along the layer in places 
where the proper pressure exists. Such an electrical discharge 
would tend to put a load on the earth’s magnetic field and distort 
it. This may be the answer to the swinging of the compass as the 
aurora bands pass over- 
head. 

““As mentioned be- 
fore, a change of pres- 
sure or temperature will 
cause change in re- 
fraction. It also varies 
with different gases. A 
possibility exists that 
the change at the 
Sachem Layer may be 
due to a gas change. 
If this should be true, 
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pol ce Faded out responsible is nitrous 
oxid. 
“Tn 1912, Mount 


Katmai in Alaska erup- 
ted. A large amount 
of sulfur dioxid gas 
escaped, and was so 
strong 400 miles away, 
that enough dissolved 
in the rain to bleach 
cloth. Radio communi- 
cation was impossible 
for a number of days, even over a distance of a few miles. 
Apparently even the earth waves suffered such reflection that 
they were unable to travel any distance from the transmitter. 

“It is hoped that the information and hypothesis advanced 
in this article will encourage other investigators to work along 
lines to prove or disprove all that is claimed here, so that more of 
the factors influencing radio fading will soon be known.” 


The center sketch shows 


“SEEDS” OF RADIUM FOR TREATING CANCER—New 
hope for sufferers from certain forms of cancer heretofore re- 
garded as incurable was held out by Dr. Joseph Muir of New 
York recently at a demonstration before the Cancer Research 
Congress in Vienna, of a new type of radioactive ‘‘seed”’ for 
implantation in diseased tissues. Says the Vienna correspon- 
dent of the New York Times: 


“While Dr. Muir said his method was of too recent develop- 
ment to claim permanent cures, he exprest confidence that it 
would ‘prove more efficient in destroying the malignant process 
than the hit-or-miss methods which were all that were possible 
under the old conditions.’ The seeds, each no larger than the 
head of a pin, contain radon, a radioactive gas far less costly 
than the forms of radium previously employed, and therefore 
may be made available to practically every sufferer. The con- 
tainers, he explained, are so devised as to overcome two great 
drawbacks which have heretofore lessened the usefulness of the 
method—burning, with subsequent necrosis of the tissues ex- 
posed to the radium, and the necessity of leaving the seeds per- 
manently in the radiated area. The new seeds are screened with 
platinum, which euts off all caustic rays, and attached threads 
make it possible to withdraw the containers as soon as their use- 
fulness is ended. The seed particularly lends itself, he said, to 
treatment of cancer of the esophagus, one of the most deadly of 
all forms of cancer. Dr. Muir was for several years physician- 
in-chief at the New York Throat, Nose, and Lung Hospital. 
Abandoning the field of medicine for a few years, he served as 
Consul-General at Stockholm and later as Secretary of the Lega- 
tion to Norway and Sweden. Returning to medicine, he has 
devoted himself to radium therapy. On leaving Vienna, Dr, 
Muir will take his ‘seeds’ to cancer centers in Berlin, Paris, and 
London.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


MR. PICKWICK VENTURES ON BROADWAY 


6¢@ LL-WOOL DICKENS, yard upon yard,” is one New 
York eritic’s comment on the three-act comedy, 
““Pickwick,”’ which is ‘‘braving the callous snubs of 
Broadway’ at the Empire Theater after a season on the road. 
“A slow, lumbering stage-coach, freighted with laughter and 
fond memories,” another calls it, adding that he found it ‘‘heart- 
warming and delight- 
ful.’ Some of the praise 
is of the mixed variety, 
and one or two critics 
intimate that they found 
the play dull, tho all 
agree in praising the ° 
acting and setting. Perey 
Hammond, the dramatic 
critic of the New York 
Herald Tribune, doubt- 
less lets out the secret of 
the Broadway view-point 
when he says: ‘‘To ‘The 
Play’s the Thing’ crowd, 
and to the ‘Abie’s Irish 


Rose’ set, it probably 
wasabore. It certainly 
was tome.” Granting, 
however, that ‘‘Pick- 


wick” lacks the kind of 
condiments demanded 
by an ultrasophisticated 
taste, the general verdict 
is more nearly exprest 
by J. Brooks Atkinson, 
the New York Times 
eritic, who says: “After 
the exciting vulgarity of 
most of our popular 
plays, the good humor 
and good taste of ‘ Pick- 
wick’ are delightful.’’ 

This is the first dram- 
atization of Dickens we 
have had since the war, 
and ‘‘the first try at the 
“Pickwick Papers,’”’ 
Alexander Woolleott re- 
minds us in the New 
York World, ‘‘since the lamentable musical comedy of twenty 
years ago wherein none other than the towering De Wolf Hop- 
per struggled to achieve a cherubie benevolence in the leading 
role.” The new play is the joint work of two Dickens lovers, 
Cosmo Hamilton and Frank C. Reilly—the latter also the pro- 
ducer—and the title rdle is played by John Cumberland in a way 
that makes Mr. Pickwick lovable even when he goes hunting in 
a wheelbarrow. As for the supporting company, its size moves 
the New York Sun’s critic, Gilbert Gabriel, to declare: 


Photograph by White Studios 


The actors in this scene are 


“You'll need a Dickens Dictionary to discover a character of 
‘Pickwick Papers’ who has not been lassoed and lugged up to 
inhabit the stage; Winkle, the Wellers, Snodgrass, the Wardles, 


«MRS. BARDELL IS DEEPLY AFFECTED—AS USUAL 


: left to right: John Cumberland (Pickwick), Hugh 
as Miller (Jingle), John A, Regan (Jailer), and Katherine Stewart (Mfrs. Bardell). 


Jingle, Buzfuz, Mrs. Bardell, and the rest of them, are there. 
Their list is so large, their dress and make-up so correctly rem- 
iniscent, you may find yourself wondering whether they are not 
all in charge of another Dickens creation, Mrs. Jarley, she of 
the wax-works.”’ 


Not that the acting is wax-figurey; not at all, for the critics 
quite generally agree 
that, as Weller 
would say, the acting, 
even of the minor char- 
acters, is ‘‘werry well 
done, sir.”” The refer- 
ence is rather to their 
numerosity and to the 
lack of continuous dra- 
matic movement. These 
points are dealt with in 
a friendly critical tone 
by Mr. Atkinson of The 
Times, who ealls the play 
a series of flavorsome 
incidents strung upon a 
rather tenuous thread 
of story, but continues: 


Sam 


“The scenery, the fine 
old furniture, the perfec- 
tion of the details, the 
costuming, and the exact 
casting of the fifty-five 
parts bring something of 
old England to earth 
again. Here it all is, 
personified and _ recre- 
ated, just as one im- 
agines it from the racy, 
facile pages of Dickens. 
And Bruce Winston’s 
caricature of the rotund, 
flabby Sergeant Buzfuz, 
trying the Bardell case 
against Pickwick, has an 
immortality of its own. 
All the comie grandilo- 
quence, absurd pathos, 
and charlatanry of that 
scene Mr. Winston com- 
municates with rare 
gusto in acting that 
swings and bellows.”’ 


Mr. Atkinson also gives us this summary: 


“The play begins at the White Hart Inn on the eve of the great 
Pickwick. peregrination.. In a loose and diffuse first act the 
Pickwickians are introduced, Sammy Weller reads his poetic 
love-letter, Jingle nearly makes off with Miss Wardle, Tony 
Weller draws out his genial philosophy of ‘widders.’ After the 
first act, the panoramic drama takes Pickwick through his fatal 
misunderstanding with the Widder Bardell, to the hilarious court- 
room trial, to dank Fleet Prison, and finally out to the Manor 
Farm at Dingley Dell for a friendly reunion. 

‘‘One scene enacts the famous shooting party where the ‘most 
excellent warm punch’ leaves Pickwick sound asleep in a wheel- 
barrow, drest in the stubby tight clothes appropriate to such an , 
occasion, Another reproduces the ruddy glow of an English 
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Christmas from ragged carol singers outside to mistletoe follies, 
dancing and singing. In all these scenes the direction preserves 
the well-born dignity of England one hundred years ago. 

“All the players fit their parts. Most of them honor their 
parts with studious, well-spiced acting. Mr. Miller’s staccato 
Jingle is a triumph of expressive acting over a trick of literary 
style. Mr. McNaughton’s Sammy Weller is a constant pleasure 
of shrewd facility and ingenuity. Miss Stewart’s acting of Mrs. 
Bardell communicates the crafty respectability of a Goswell 
Street landlady. Here are Nathaniel Winkle, Esq.; Augustus 
Snodgrass, Esq., and Tracy Tupman, Hsqg., done to a turn. Mr. 
Cumberland’s gentle manner, his uncertainty and charming 
innocence, make Pickwick an ingratiating old gentleman.”’ 


On the other hand, John Anderson, of the New York Evening 
Post, thinks that the humor of Dickens has evaporated on the 
way to the stage; and that Mr. Pickwick becomes ‘virtually 
a non-resident member of his own club, a mild little fat man, dim 
and not only ineffectual but uninteresting.” A playgoer to 
whom this opinion was shown dryly remarked that on the second 
night, when he was present, the universal laughter over Pick- 
wick’s predicament in the fond clutches of Mrs. Bardell left one 
woman in the audience so hysterically amused that it seemed 
for a time as if she might have to leave the theater. 
differ. 

Pickwick” is a plum pudding for those who love their Dickens, 
Alan Dale tells the readers of the New York American, ‘but for 
those who do not love their Dickens—and deplore it as we may, 
the woods are full of ’em—it is nothing but a pageant, meaning- 
less and cryptic.” As he left the theater, Mr.- Dale says, he 
heard a wily first-nighter remark to his pal: ‘‘I never took much 
stock in them Shakespearean characters.’”?. Myr. Woolleott of 
The World also casts an anchor to windward by remarking that 
the new play ‘‘may well seem something of a narcotic to those 
youngsters who have always understood that Pickwick was a kind 
of candy’’; but to those of us who are ‘‘sufficiently decayed,”’ he 
adds, “this dramatization evokes a kindly procession of fan- 
toms.” Theonly fault he finds with Mr. Cumberland’s Pickwick, a 
character ‘‘fairly misty with benevolenee,’’ is that it seems at times 
‘“‘a bit tricksy, just a wee bit cute: Mr. Pickwick was never that.” 

The sum and substance of the various opinions seem to be that 


So opinions 


Wide World Studio 
JINGLE LETS HIS IMAGINATION RUN 


Strumming an invisible guitar. Alfred Jingle (Hugh Miller) ‘tells of 
his amorous exploits in Spain. 


a rubber-stamp in most of our plays. 


Wide World Studio 
SAM WELLER GOES COURTING 


Humorous love scene in ‘’Pickwick,’’ as acted by Charles McNaughton 
and Marie Paxton. 


“Pickwick” is a success In the eyes of Dickens lovers, if not 
always in the eyes of those who know not Boz; and that as a play 
it is, in the words of Burton Davis, dramatic editor of the New 
York Morning Telegraph, ‘‘uncommonly well done, with no weak 
spots in its casting.’”’ Mr. Dayis sums up thus: 


“Tt will interest Dickens fans, middle-aged and philosophical 
folk in general, the fast-dying races of old-fashioned gentlemen 
and ladies, and all those who like to see fine character-acting on 
the stage as a relief from the routine types that are repeated with 


”? 


TOO SCOTTISH FOR SCOTLAND—Harry Lauder may be 
the pride of England and America, but Edinburgh runs true to 
the old adage of a prophet and his honors—or almost so. A 
majority of two in a town council of sixty-two made him a free- 
man of Edinburgh. The Commonweal (New York) imagines 
that Sir Harry ‘‘must be giving more thought to the susceptibili- 
ties of his fellow countrymen than at any previous period during 
the course of his hilarious and profitable career.” For— 


“The kilt and bonnet, the spiral walking-stick, the broad 
accent and the loping walk, which have brought capacity houses 
in England and America, do not appeal to Sir Harry’s com- 
patriots, one of whom ventured the suggestion that such a type of 
Seotsman, if encountered in the flesh on the streets of Edinburgh 
or Glasgow, would be carted off, without benefit of certificate, 
to the nearest asylum. 

‘“‘Tetchiness where national peculiarities are concerned is very 
much in the air just now, and the lesson of the Lauder mix-up 
would seem to be that the man who exploits them for profit 
must look elsewhere than at home for his reward. The ‘spiritual’ 
Negro and the Celtic gunman are already fairly established 
figures upon our stage. What are we going to substitute for the 
traditional Scot with his weakness for haggis and bagpipes, his 
tendency to combine oatmeal and whisky at meals and his re- 
luctance, quite unfounded in fact, to bid farewell to ‘saxpence’? 
Perhaps the dour Edinburgh councilors who started all the 
trouble in the first place will take care of it.” 


, 
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WHERE THE PUBLIC ALWAYS WINS 


S THERE ANY JUSTICE in the rewards and penalties 
which the public metes out to authors? The newspaper 
statement that the late James Oliver Curwood, the Amer- 
ican novelist, once received $80,000 for the film rights of a single 
story has moved the London Evening Standard to indulge in some 
serious reflections on the subject. Without wishing to say any- 
thing derogatory to Mr. Curwood, or to the fiction school of 
which he was an excellent example, that paper takes a look at the 
whole question of literary popularity. Sir Walter Scott, we are 
told, made two fortunes from his novels during his lifetime, while 
Edgar Allan Poe was sentenced by the public to live and die in 
poverty, tho he created short stories that are still quite as much 
alive as Seott’s romances. Why the fatal difference in rewards? 
Bringing this question to bear upon Mr. Curwood and the 
present-day type of romance, the London editor remarks: 


“The wide popularity of novels and films about the ‘Wild 
West,’ cowboys and ‘bad men,’ death, destruction, and all the 
rest of it in the more desolate parts of the earth may have a 
rather disquieting aspect. It suggests that the people who are so 
avid for such stories are not wholly at ease in their own peaceful 
lives, and are satisfying a latent craving for adventure by means 
of daydreams—daydreams, moreover, which they do not even 
fashion for themselves. But the demand for these books is as 
great as it is undoubted, and it is supplied with commendable 
skill by a number of writers. But there is no disrespect to any 
of them in saying that the rewards they are accustomed to re- 
ceive seem sadly disproportionate to those received by the 
authors of books which are of greater permanent value. 

“There is, of course, the argument that the world has the best 
right to decide what it will most value, and that, in the present 
hard scheme of things, if the world wants stories of the Wild 
West, it is no use offering it ‘Paradise Lost.’ By some standards 
‘Paradise Lost’ may be worth more than the story for which Mr. 
Curwood received $80,000; but, by the practical standards under 
which we live, Milton only got $50 for it, and, since his publisher 
has never been accused of exploiting him, that was precisely 
what it was worth. In other words, the final and only test of 
literary value, as reckoned in terms of money, is public demand.” 


This argument is defensible as far as it goes, but it takes too 
short a view, the London editor adds. And then he goes on to 
explain this curious game of chance, in which the reading public 
always wins, whatever happens to the author—thus: 


“The truth is that ultimately the public demand for ‘Paradise 
Lost’ is far greater than that for any ‘Wild West’ story. Un- 
fortunately, it is spread over a much longer period, and as a rule 
does not attain its full cumulative effect until after the author’s 
death. 

‘“‘Keats and Shelley had some difficulty in finding publishers 
for their books, and never made anything to speak of out of any 
of them, while the egregious Robert Montgomery, who afforded 
Macaulay so much amusement, was a ‘best seller.’ But, in the 
century which has since elapsed, Montgomery’s superiority has 
proved to be merely a delusive sprint at the start. If we reckon 
merely in vulgar terms of copies sold, both Keats and Shelley are 
far ahead of him. But the works of Keats and Shelley are out of 
copyright, and, even if they were not, their authors are not alive 
to receive royalties from them. 

“Tt is this time-lag which makes what is hard in the scheme of 
things, not any real public preference for worse rather than better 
literature. It appears, fortunately, that the writing of the better 
literature is in some cases its own reward, in others a sheer neces- 
sity to the writers. They may suffer, but we are not allowed to 
lose.” 


THE COVER—This picture, showing a part of the brilliantly 
colored trappings used in the sun-dance by the Blackfoot Indians 
of Glacier National Park, is one of twenty paintings done ‘at 
concert pitch,” as one critic tells us, by Kathryn Woodman 
Leighton during a summer’s sojourn with that tribe. The In- 
dians gave Mrs. Leighton every possible aid in picturing their 
leading men and ancient customs. When she returned to Los 
Angeles with these paintings a few weeks ago, that city was both 


delighted and dismayed to learn that the Great Northern Rail- 
way had bought the whole collection before it could be exhibited 
locally, and had sent it away to be shown all over the United 
States by a lecturer on Indian lore. Mrs. Leighton has hitherto 
been known chiefly through her richly colored seascapes. and 
landscapes, especially mountain scenes. She is a New Englander 
by birth, but has long been a prominent resident of Los Angeles. 


THE STRANGE ART OF SEDLACEK | 


HOSTLY AND YET PLEASING is the curious verdict 
CG of the art world upon the paintings of Franz Sedlacek, a 
Viennese artist. whose originality runs to the bizarre, 
and whose work has begun to command the attention especially 
of German periodicals. Unlike the shuddery tales of Hoffmann, 
Herr Sedlacek’s paintings, we are told, have an air of unearthly 
romance.. In business life, it seems, this artist is a Doctor of 
Technical Sciences, devoting his days to the ordinary routine 
of a civil service employee in Vienna; but in his leisure hours he 
becomes a painter and retires to a weird world of his own, as the 
reader may see by a glance at the group of pictures on the 
opposite page. 

“Tt gives Franz Sedlacek particular pleasure to snap his 
fingers at the so-called ‘realities’ of life,’? writes Max Hayek in 
the Illustrierte Zeitung of Leipzig, ‘‘and to paint occasionally— 
just as musical and poetical artists play and rime at intervals— 
purely for his own amusement.”’ At such times, the same writer 
tells us, Sedlacek is transformed into a master of color and of a 
style so peculiar that one of his paintings can be recognized 
instantly among a thousand. We read further: 


“‘Questioned as to whether certain poets of the weird, such as 
Poe or Hoffmann, had exercised any influence upon his develop- 
ment or skill, this very serious-minded man of thirty-six declared 
that he had felt no such influence—that from early childhood he 
had boen fascinated by the fantastic, sinister and gruesome, and 
had developed his style out of his own natural tastes. Self- 
taught, an artist who has always painted a little, wherever he 
happened to be, in the course of time he has become master of his 
crayons and pastel, and finally of color. Now, untroubled by the 
fashion of the day, he paints whatever seems interesting to him, 
doing it very simply and without any fixt plan, and choosing the 
fantastic, gruesome or sinister because it gives him personal 
pleasure to do so, and for no other reason. 

“That the paintings of Sedlacek now shine in colors altogether 
of their own, in a medley of hues, which despite their harsh vivid- 
ness or somberness magically attain the desired effects, is due, 
perhaps, to the very fact that he has always worked alone at 
home, self-taught, without encountering any outside influences. 
He speaks in a language of color and form which is peculiarly his 
own, and may justly be called an original genius. ”’ 


The themes of Herr Sedlacek’s pictures, it will be noticed, are 
as original as his compositions and means of expression. To 
quote further from Max Hayek and the Jllustrierte Zeitung: 


“Beyond the border-line of the usual, altho often enough 
playing within its boundaries, he produces the spooky, ghostly 
kingdom of the weird—the untrodden fourth dimension, of which 


_clairvoyants and visionaries have told us very pleasant truths and 


lies. ‘That we fear ghosts, proves that these exist!’ So, or 
practically thus, spake Lessing. Anyhow, when seen by pro- 
fessional eyes, the most normal daily happenings can become 
fantastic and eery. 

“Our narrow, rigid intelligence, never willing to cast aside the 

blinders called opinions (how often they are prejudices!), sees 
only a common door-knob where a Hoffmann sees a weird play of 
snakes or faces mirrored on its surface. Certainly our Doctor of 
Technical Sciences belongs to the family of those artists whose 
piers fantasy has the power to conjure into existence a strange 
world. : 
_ “Properly, it should cause even more wonder, however, that 
in our every-day world, which fundamentally is altogether un- 
explainable, full of riddles and fantastic throughout—in which 
we live knowing and not knowing—there are so few painters of the 
fantastic and unearthly.” 
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GHOST ABOVE THE TREES 


COMING HOME LATE AT NIGHT 
SOME OF THE WEIRD PAINTINGS PRODUCED BY THE VIENNESE ARTIST, FRANZ SEDLACEK 
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RELIGION-AND-SOCIAL- SERVICE 


WHY CHURCH GROWTH IS SLOWING UP 


‘ portionate decrease during this period, their percentage of th 
total population in 1915 being 14.72 per cent., whereas in 192 


ELIGIOUS LEADERS and churchmen generally are 
much concerned over the report that the Protestant 
churehes have been slowing up in membership growth 

since 1900. Various reasons, chiefly a generally lowered moral 
tone, have been assigned for this situation. Now comes the 
Rey. Charles Stelzle, a Presbyterian minister and widely- 
known sociologist, who declares in the | 
September World’s Work: ‘‘The Church 
is failing to grow as it should because 
most of those who are identified with it 
do not believe in it.’”’ He bases the 
Statement upon the answers which the 
‘ministers in sixty-nine cities gave to his 
test-question: ‘“‘Suppose you were a man 
outside the Chureh, what is there in 
your chureh’s present program that 
would make you say with enthusiasm, 
‘That is great; that is worth lining up 
for’?” He continues: 

“*Tn not a single instance did one of 
.the ministers in any of the groups im- 
mediately respond with an answer which 
‘satisfied even himself. It is tragic that 
most of the men and women who are 
‘interested in great social, political and 
‘economic situations in this country are 
better prepared to give a reason for the 


hope that is within them than are the 
‘leaders and members of the Church.” 


At the outset, Mr. Stelzle gives statistics 
showing that between the years 1800 
and 1925 the population of the United 
States was multiplied twenty-two times, 
while the membership of the Protestant 
churches was multiplied eighty-one 
times. This might well be a cause for 
rejoicing, he remarks, if it were not for 
the record of recent years. To illustrate, 
he offers the following table showing 
the ratio of Protestant members to 
the population at various periods: 


Pirie MacDonald PIERS 
PROTESTANTISM IS WEAKENING 


Says the Rey. Charles Stelzle, an experienced 


sociologist, 


1800— 7 in each 100 of population. 
1850—15 in each 100 of population. 
1870—17 in each 100 of population. 
1880—20 in each 100 of population. 
1890—22 in each 100 of population. 
1900—24 in each 100 of population. 
1910—24 in each 100 of population. 
1915—24 in each 100 of population. 
1920—25 in each 100 of population. 
1925—26 in each 100 of population. 


Most startling, the author remarks, is the fact here shown that 
through fifteen recent years—from 1900 to 1915—the Protestant 
churches merely kept pace with the population. Nor is the 
showing improved by including all other denominations. ‘Taking 
the Year Books of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America as his authority, Mr. Stelzle goes on to say: 

“Considering the Federal Council’s figures, with relation to 
the percentage of the whole population which is affiliated with 
the churches through membership, we find that in 1915 39.84 
per cent. were so related, and in 1925 the figure had increased to 


40.64 per cent. This is an increase of only eight-tenths of 1 per 
cent. in ten years. The Catholic groups show a slight pro- 


“because most of those who are 
identified with it do not actually believe in it.”’ 


it was 14.64 per cent. The Roman Catholic Church, which i 
included in the above groups, shows a still greater proportionat 
decline, its percentage of the total population in 1915 bein; 
14:21 per cent., whereas in 1925 it was 13.91 per cent. Thi 
decrease was largely due to the restriction of immigration fron 
Catholic countries during this period.” 

As to the causes of this general decline 
Mr. Stelzle refuses to ascribe it to th 
growth of cities, the coming of im 
migrants, the removal of people to the 
suburbs, the high cost of church member 
ship, or even the “pruning” of churcl 
rolls. Scarcely any of these reasons, he 
thinks, is valid. ‘‘Interest in religior 
is declining far more rapidly in the 
country than in the city,” he finds. ‘Ir 
the rural districts—which have always 
been supposed to be the stronghold of 
religion and the hope of America, in 
view of the alleged degeneracy of the 
city—only about 18 per cent. of the 
people are members of the Church, as 
shown by the ‘country life’ departments 
of various denominational bodies.”? On 
the other hand, we are told, a receni 
study based on a questionnaire ‘‘demon- 
strated that of those living in large 
cities, and who were eligible to church 
membership because of their age, 87 per 
cent. accepted the fundamental doctrines 
taught by the Church.” 

Rejecting all the commonly accepted 
causes, the author offers the following 
diagnosis: 

‘““The real test of the Church’s success 
is whether its tendencies are in the right 
direction. What are its attitudes toward 
outstanding social, economic, and re- 
ligious questions? What is the influence 
of its members upon these problems? 
To what extent do those who are identified with the Church 
actually believe in its teachings and in its purpose? The answers 
to these questions will determine whether or not the Church is 
growing in a real sense more clearly than can any statistics, 

“Practically every great social and political problem to-day 
is fundamentally moral and religious, and will never be right- 
fully settled except upon a moral basis. Commercial, industrial, 
and even political parties are constantly reminding us that their 
program is based upon sound ethics and morals. They vie with 


_ each other in declaring that they truly try to apply the principles 


of religion to their program and work. And yet, practically 
none of them look to the Church for guidance in setting up their 
principles of operation, even tho the Church, it is assumed, is 
the greatest authority on such matters. 

“Tt is at this point that the Church is weakest in its relationship 
to human society, whereas, as a matter of fact, it should be 
strongest and most influential. In other words, its authority as 
an interpreter of religion is being questioned by outside organ- 
izations, which claim to be working upon a religious basis, as well 
as by individuals, who, having accepted the principles which it 
teaches, fail to identify themselves with the institution which is 
supposed to be the chief promoter of religion. Butif the minis- 
ters and leaders of the Church can not ‘sell’ the Church* to 
themselves, how can the Church be ‘sold’ to outsiders?” 
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Mr. Stelzle thinks the main reason why the churches are modern life” and vindicate its right to be the authority on the 
' lipping is that they have not kept abreast of the times, and have great moral and social problems of the time. 

thus allowed the religious impulses of the people to find an outlet It is rather a pessimistic picture which the Rev. Charles 
elsewhere. He says: Stelzle draws, comments The Commonweal, a New York Catholic 


By 
q : : eee 
1 “It is absurd to insist that the church has a monopoly of all the Se ee oem heen eeen ecm 


‘religion in the world. Many millions of men and women, having estantism by saying ‘‘it would be better to dwell in the company 
the spirit of religion in their hearts, are working through other of fire-eating Puritans than in a world possessing no faith in any- 
organizations, even tho they may have caught their original thing except the very latest phase of the evolutionary hypoth- 
ee ee ore sla Is esis.”” The Commonweal tells us also that this ‘ecclesiastical 
:. ers 0, in recent years, Ny si ? 

have become increasingly restless. This restlessness ie due stagnation” is not merely a Protestant one, and we read: 

less to theological considerations than to sociological interpreta- “Altho the Catholic Church in the United States has, one 
tion. The reactionary element, which is now in control of the notes gratefully, been spared such heavy losses as have been 
Church, has sneeringly said that men of this type are ‘socialists’ suffered in Germany as a result of post-war demoralization, the 
or ‘anarchists,’ and it has often happened that they have been fact remains that numerical increase is hardly noticeable. 
driven into radical positions because of the intolerance of this Several writers have recently commented upon the surprizingly 
reactionary group, which usually has not the remotest idea of | small number of converts made annually—a number which, 
what either socialism or anarchy means. Not that these young perhaps, barely offsets the incessant falling away through mixed 
preachers necessarily discust economic questions as such, but marriages and other channels. Obviously, there are serious 
they sought, as true prophets, to 
interpret their great moral and 
religious aspects. 

“The same thing is true of 
many of the social workers of 
America, who as laymen are seek- 
ing to improve the living con- 
ditions of the people. Evangelists, 
who have the vogue for the present, 
and others who are regarded as 
oracles, have spoken with great 
contempt of these Christian men 
and women, who, it is alleged, are 
substituting ‘sociology’ for re- 
ligion. The fact of the matter is, 
they are simply trying, in as in- 
telligent and sympathetic a way 

‘as possible, to relieve human 
suffering, making no pretense that 
-theirs is a religious task, except, 
of course, as all of a churchman’s 
activities should be religious in 
the highest sense. A recent study 
of more than one thousand of the 
most prominent social workers in 
America indicated that fully 90 
per cent. were originally members 
of the Church, but large numbers 
of these are now utterly out of ; 
sympathy with it, because of the i aa 
constant onslaught and lack of By courtesy of The World’s Work.(New York) 


sympathy of many church leaders ONE OF MANY PROOFS THAT FAITH IS STILL ACTIVE 
toward the activities of these The National Cathedral of the Protestant Episcopal Church at Washington, now under construction, is 


social workers.” designed to become America’s Westminster Abbey. Under the completed apse Admiral Dewey and President 
Wilson lie buried. 


Men, according to Mr. Stelzle, 
are essentially as spiritual as 
women, and the fact that they are outnumbered three to one by underlying causes for this situation, the most important prob- 
women in churches is due to the ‘purely social character” of ably being the ‘secularization’ of most of the forces which mold 


Cress (i : public opinion. The world of the workshop, the factory, the 
Beg cree orionido, the ehurcl: petng’ ” practigally the only newspaper, and the government seems to get on very well 


institution” that at one time gave them this outlet. But without much reference to religion; and through contemplation 
that, too, is changing, we are told, and women’s religious activi- of these smoothly running machines, the individual is brought to 
ties are drifting to other fields, according to Mr. Stelzle. the point of ironing faith out of his life as well. And tho the 
consequences are deplorable, they pass unnoticed until some 
malady so serious as to arrest widespread attention sets in. 
“There are endless numbers of clubs and societies which Yes, there is food for thought in Dr. Stelzle’s report.” 
require more ability than was ever demanded by the Church, 
and the best women of the nation are to-day entering these 


newer fields, with the result that as yet almost imperceptibly, THE BENEFITS OF DENOMINATIONALISM—From an un- 
but nevertheless, quite steadily, they are losing their interest 


in the Church and are giving themselves to these larger, finer gt ape 
tasks required by outside organizations. The day may yet as the promoter of tolerance. Writing in Scribner’s Magazine, 
come when the men who are inside the Church will wonder what the Rev. U. R. Bell, pastor of the First Christian Church of 
has become of the women, who were formerly so active, Just as Paducah, Kentucky, points out what he considers the virtues 
the momen sees ly deplored oe oom! enon trom of disunion under the title of ‘‘The Beneficent Barrier of Sects. 
eS Oe ae? ‘A common wail that we hear from press, platform and pulpit 

If the Church is to hold its place in the world’s life that it has wherever the Church is discust isthe so-called curse of denomi- 
held in the past, this writer thinks, it must remake itself ‘‘into the nationalism,’’ he says. ‘‘The waste in energy, money, and 
natural and hospitable home of all that is best and highest inour property due to overlapping is terrific, especially in rural 


Hear him: 


expected source comes a vigorous defense of denominationalism 


9? 
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communities. A most despairing picture,’ he admits, ‘‘ean be 
drawn without much effort and facts that no man can deny can 
be readily submitted to substantiate the reality of conditions 
existing in many localities. That is all too true. There is no 
need to argue the matter from ‘that angle.” But— 


“On the other hand, a most outstanding feature of America’s 
religion that has enabled America to progress by leaps and bounds 
is its denominationalism. The very nature of religion is con- 
servative, due to its sacredness. 
sacred with a tenacity that is furious. Progress demands un- 
ending change. Readjustments are called for and must be made. 
What is true of things is also true of ideas. A good portion of 
man’s religion consists of ideas as well as ideals. Ideas can not 
be changed in one realm without affecting ideas in other realms. 

“Organized Christianity is at present under a cloud because 
it has not had time as yet to adjust itself in the realm of ideas to 
a world of progress that is scientific. It is true that the churches 
have but little influence, and it is a most fortunate situation. If 
the influence and the power of the churches had been unified and 
organized, the progress already made would have been next to 
impossible in a democratic country such as ours where the ma- 
jority is supposed to rule. 

“The thing that has kept the churches from applying their 
power and influence has been denominationalism. 

“The potential power of the churches throughout our history 
has been enormous but unorganized. The result has been that 
they have spent their energy, wastefully it is true, in the regen- 
eration of life rather than in the perfection of an institution, that 
would have assumed by the will of the majority the divine right 
to condemn and prohibit without reservation or mercy new ideas 
that are almost invariably born in the minority.” 


THE DIVORCE LINE WITH CANADA 
s Vee THE 4,000-MILE BOUNDARY LINE, “with- 


out a fort,’ Canadian couples come to the States to get 

divorced at the rate of more than two and a half to one 
for every divorce granted in their home provinees, and the rate 
of divorces in Canada has increased from 60 in 1913, the year 
before the World War, to 698 in 1926. These features of Can- 
ada’s divorce problem stand out in a review of the situation by 
Canon Vernon, General Secretary of the Council for Social 
Service of the Church of England in Canada, published in The 
Canadian Churchman. Warning is given that—‘‘In eases where 
it can be shown that residence in the United States was secured 
with the purpose of a divorce, the validity of the divorce so 
secured stands on most questionable legal grounds in Canada, 
and if the parties remarry in Canada they may make themselves 
liable to a charge of bigamy.’”’ How large a part crossing the 
border plays is shown by the latest available statisties in the 
Marriage and Divorce Bulletin of the United States Bureau of 
the Census thus: 

“In 1922 no fewer than 1,368 divorce decrees were granted to 
couples married in Canada, a number more than two and one-half 
times as large as the total number granted in Canada in the same 
year. This number also formed 36.2 per cent. of the number of 
divorces granted in the United States during the year to couples 
married in foreign countries, while, at the same time, the per- 
centage of the Canadian-born population to the total foreign- 
born amounted to only 8.1 percent. The Bulletin goes on to say: 
‘It is possible that many Canadians acquire a residence in the 
United States for the sole purpose of obtaining divorce, because, 
in general, divorce laws are more liberal in the United States 
than in Canada.’ Of the 1,368 divorces granted to couples who 
had been married in Canada, no fewer than 462 were granted by 


the courts of the State of Michigan, while 135 were granted in the 
State of Washington, and 128 in California.” 


Canon Vernon cites statistics of increased divorce in various 
English-speaking countries, and we are told that during the years 
1916 to 1925 the percentage of divorces to marriages increased 
in the United States from 10.8 to 14.8; England and Wales from 
0.35 to 0.88; Australia from 1.53 to 3.25; New Zealand from 2.41 


to 5.91; and in Canada from 0.1 to 0.9 per cent. Detailed figures 
for Canada read: 
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Men cling to things that are. 


“Last year (1926), according to the Dominion Bureau o 
Statistics, no fewer than 608 divorces were granted in Canada, an 
increase of 10.3 per cent. over the number granted in 1925, 551 
In 1913, the year before the war, the total number granted i 
Canada was 60, and there was no marked increase till 1918, whe | 
the total jumped from 54 in 1917 to 114. It rose to 376 in 1919, 
to 429 in 1920, to 548 in 1921; in 1922 it was 544; in 1923, 505 
in 1924, 545. ; ‘ 

“The total number of divorces granted in 1926 was divided, 
among the provinces as follows: Ontario 133, Quebec 10, Alberta, 
154, Saskatchewan 48, Manitoba 85, Nova Scotia 19, New) 
Brunswick 12, British Columbia 167, Prince Edward Island 
none.” 


Compared to our States with their own divorce laws, “nearly 
all different,’ recognizing many grounds, Canada draws the line. 
“practically only on the ground of adultery,” according to this| 
writer, who explains: 


‘AIL the provinces of Canada except Ontario and Quebec have: 
divorce courts. The Parliament of Canada has jurisdiction over: 
divorce and out of this has arisen the present method of dissolving : 
marriage by statute, the method used at present for Ontario and. 
Quebec. The case is heard by a Committee of the Senate, | 
a method regarded by many as most unsatisfactory. Hence has; 
arisen the move this session on the part of the Senate itself to b 
set up a divorcee court for the Province of Ontario. “| 

“At present the grounds on which divorce is granted by the) 
Senate or by the Provincial courts are similar to those which 
obtain in England. 

“The courts in the Province of Quebec do not recognize divorce 
but have a practise, based on the Roman canon law, of declaring 


7 


marriages null and void ab initio; and that on a great number of | 


grounds. 
“Practically, divorces in Canada are granted only on the) 
ground of adultery, tho in some cases what is really granted is 


a declaration of the nullity of the marriage on grounds always 
recognized by Church and State in England :—(1) as being void, 
where there was no consent, or the marriage was invalidly con- | 
tracted, or was within the prohibited degrees, or was bigamous: 
or (2) as being voidable as in the case of impotence.” 


Of the numerous causes leading to the increase of divorce, 
Canon Vernon writes: 


“Part at least of the recent increase in Canada must certainly 
be attributed to war and post-war conditions, the nervous ten- 
sion under which men and women lived and the long unnatural 
separation of married people. An increase in the number of 
divorcees on the statutory ground does not necessarily mean 
more unfaithfulness on the part of husbands and wives than 
formerly, but rather the growth of the idea that such offenses 
can never be forgiven or condoned, but must lead to the divorcee 
court. A striking feature has been the great increase of divorce 
suits instituted by wives. 

‘Fundamentally the cause would seem to liein a great weaken- 
ing of the popular conception of marriage, involving alike its 
sacred character, its permanence and its purpose. If divoree is 
looked upon as a possible outcome, involving no sin against God 
and no dishonor to the married couple themselves, marriage will 
naturally be entered upon without that due 
manded by a lifelong contract 
us do part.’ ”’ 


Canon Vernon suggests that the remedies for the spread of | 


divorce in Canada would seem to be: 


Maks More frequent and definite instruction of our people in 
public and in private, including more frequent sermons, and very 


definite instructions to confirmation candidates, as to the saered- | 
ness, the purpose, and the permanence of the marriagerelationship. | 


“2. An appeal to our people to be married wherever possible 
after the publication of banns. d 

“3. An effort to secure that several days’ publicity should be 
given to the issue of the license before a marriage by license is 
performed. 

“4, An educational program to emphasize the many dangers 
following in the wake of the spread of divorce. 

“5. Frequent and clear-cut statement of the fact that ihe 
Church of England in Canada refuses the blessing of the Church's 
marriage service to those who have been divorced while the 
former partner still lives. 

“6. Strong and persistent opposition to any attempt to extend 
the grounds on which the Senate now grants divorce.”’ 


deliberation de- | 
‘for better, for worse’ ‘till death 


The .WORLD’S LARGE 
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Whether you need a truck for fast, eco- 
nomical delivery over city streets— 


—whether your problem is the trans- 
portation of ton loads over all types of 
highways— 

—or whether you need a truck for any 
sort of special purpose— 


—you can secure a Chevrolet Truck, 
with a type of body to meet your par- 
ticular needs, that will give you the 
world’s lowest ton-mile cost*. 


Go to the salesroom of the nearest 
Chevrolet dealer and see for yourself 
how the sturdy, powerful Chevrolet 
chassis is designed and built to reduce 


CHEVRO 


World’s Lowest 
Ton-Mile Cost 


for every line of business 


operating and maintenance costs. Ob- 
serve the deep channel steel frame, 
heavy banjo-type rear axle, and long 
extra-leaved, semi-elliptic springs—all 
constructed to operate under the sever- 
est usage. Note the powerful valve-in- 
head motor — dependable, efficient 
and long-lived. 


Here, in every feature, is a type of con- 
struction once undreamed-of in a low- 
priced commercial car— 


—ruggedness, strength and modern 


design which assure you the long-time, 


over-all operating efficiency that has 
made Chevrolet the world’s most pop- 
ular gear-shift truck! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


ae 


*Ton-mile cost is the cost of transporting a 
ton of material one mile—or its equivalent. 


ST BUILDER 


—at these 
low prices! 


Cie 305 
Shame 495 


1-Ton Truck $ 
ChassiswithCabO 10 
All prices f.o.b. Flint, Mich. 
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OF GEAR-SHIFT TRUCKS 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


HE folly of trying to find God by 

scientific formulas seems to be the 
theme of this daring flight of imagination 
from The Menorah Journal: 


LEVIATHAN 
By Louis GrinsBerG 


I threw my line out, 
Baited with desire, 
In the sea of space 
(Where deeper is higher); 
I cast my sinker out, 
Deep in the sky 
For my hook to catch on 
A How or Why. 


The twine of my dreaming 
Sank down deep 
Where Andromeda 
And Orion sweep; 
Where the constellations 
Swirl in shoals, 
Swarming instinctive 
To far-off goals; 
Where the Milky Way 
And the Pleiades Seven 
Swim down under 
The sea of Heaven... 


So my reel of science, 
Humming and singing, 
Played my line out 
And sent it flinging; 
But my hook pulled tight 
And I wondered, ‘‘ Can it 
Be tangled in a sun 
Or a wheeling planet?" 
Till before I knew, 

My line was caught— 
My line was quivering — 
My string of thought 
With hook and sinker 

Now jerked taut— 
Snapped off quickly 
And broke my rod, 
Trying to capture 
God! 


Tue mystery and the pity of untimely 
death moves the writer here in Harper’s: 


IN MEMORIAM: S. C. 


By JosrpH AUSLANDER 
The sea tugged at his heart with all its tides, 
Its colors and rhythms and tumults: and tall ships 
Passing at dawn or pausing at twilight were always 
In his eyes and his talk and at his fingertips. 


He would show me drawings I only half-under- 


stood: 

Mechanical plans and charts of schooners and 
whalers, 

Brigs and brigantines, luggers and galleys and 
galleons— 


And salt was in his talk like the talk of sailors. 


Beautiful, big eyed, with rebellious hair, 
J watch him in a stiff wind with his boat, 
Letting her have it; and I watch him roping her 
Down at the dock and the spray all over his coat. 


And I watch him again at our sloshy old wharf 
with the rising 

Wind and water sucking him out to sea; 

And he gets in his boat and heads into the dawn- 
drift 

To chat with a certain Captain from Galilee. 


To show Him his charts and plans as sailor to sailor, 

To speak as one seaman to another, observing 

The beauty of ships, the bravery of men, the 
terrible 

Glory of the gray gulls plunging and swerving. 


Dead? This boy with the sea in his eyes and the 
morning 

Still great and new in his blood like a trumpet with 
tones 

Lavish and marvelous! 
birds crying 

And the wind and the water crying in his bones! 


Dead? With the sea 


Tue author of this calm and loving 
tribute to an invalid mother, now gone, 
has chosen the medium of free verse for 
her message. It is from her book, ‘‘The 
Rhythm of Life” (Putnam): 


THE EMPTY ROOM 


By Ruopa Waker Epwarps 


The empty room filled still with your sweet 
presence, 

The empty room where once you lived and loved 
and suffered, 

Yet suffering, filled our lives with gladness, 

Who basking in the sunlight of your smile, 

Guessed not the depths of anguish 

Whence your soul had garnered treasure 

To lavish upon us. 

How empty seems your room! 

Tho’ permeated with a subtle perfume 

Distilled like rarest attar 

From the crushed petal of a rose. 

And in the silence of this empty chamber 

I think I hear the rustle of an angel’s wing. 


Unper the humor of this little fable 
from The Spectator (London), one suspects 
the presence of a moral for moralists: 


MISUNDERSTOOD: A FABLE 
By Hersert E. Patmer 


I wrote a little rime one day 

To help mean people on Life's way; 
I sang in lyric inspiration 

Of sacrifices for the Nation. 


But, thriftless toil, I lost the verses, 

And sought them with impassioned curses; 
They had been stolen by a mouse 

Who’d used the sheet to line his house. 


And strange result of art and craft— 
That mouse became supremely daft; 
His feeble head my lines so fired 

That he grew solemnly inspired. 

And when the household slept at ease 
And there was none to guard the cheese 


He mounted on my Sunday hat 

And preached plain duty to’ards the cat, 
“How lovely is self-sacrifice!’ 

He squeaked to all his brother mice. 


And soon (my tale is nearly ended) 
The cat grew shamefully distended 
The watch-dog barked his indignation 
At so much squandered inspiration. 


A LOVE-sTory in a few gossamer lines is 
told thus light-heartedly in The H arp 
(Larned, Kan.): 


THE MISCHIEF MAKER 
By Wricut Firip 


A little Wind came down, and perched 
On the edge of the World; 

He wore a cap and bells, and his toes 
Mischievously up-curled. 


Mused he, ‘‘ What can I do to tease 
Some luckless wight 

Going his way all solemnly?" 
And then the chuckling sprite 


Spied you, with your sun-curled hair and nose 
Tip-tilted to scorn all men, 

And me, a somber, slow-witted lad, 
And then... 


“Ah, this is rich!’’ he chuckled, as he 
Tipped over a farmer's cart 

In his haste to blow trouble into my life,— 
And blew you into my heart! 


By way of contrast we have this more 
somber variation of the love theme from 
a Western contributor to Poetry (Chicago): 


GOD PITY THEM 


By HintprGarpE FLANNER 


God pity them who have no love 
To live beside and touch or kiss. 
Rather be lost and lowly under, 
Rather be dead than know not this. 


God pity them and stop their tears 
Who had a love and buried it. 

Rather be darkness and no morning, 
Than candle with the flame unlit. 


God pity them who tarry after 
Beside the gate where love went through. 
God pity them when love has failed them, 
And life has failed them too. 


Op age is like our rainbow hopes in 
one respect, at least, according to this 
from the Scottish book entitled merely 
“Poems by E. F. D.” (Glasgow: Gowans 
& Gray): 

GROWING OLD 


By, Ee) BD: 


When I was eight I used to think at ten 

I'd be so very old and big, why, then, 

With no regrets, with scarce a tear or sigh, 

I’d lay my fairy-books and dollies by; 

At ten, well, twelve seemed quite the proper age 
To put aside toys, games, and pictured page, 
And seventeen thought twenty truly old; 

And twenty, as the shining days unrolled, 
Felt very sure, should she be still alive, 

How ancient she would be at twenty-five. 

So when my years shall total up four score. 

In the same way I'll say, ‘‘One decade more; 
At ninety I'll be old, and glad to die”’; 

At ninety, contemplate my century. 


A CaNapIAN poet and nature lover, an 
intimate friend of Charles G. D. Roberts, 
may fairly be represented here by this 
poem from his new book, ‘‘The Land of 
Singing Waters” (Toronto: J. M. Dent): 


SEPTEMBER WINDS 


By A. M. SrepHen 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 

That sways the purple plumes 
Of nodding asters, row on row, 
In late September’s afterglow, 

My heart has heard you call! 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 
My feet would roam with you 
The wildered paths of tangled fern 
Where bright the scarlet berries burn 
And falling leaves are brown. 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 

Come, bugle up the sun 
That leaves a radiance rare and pale 
In golden-rod along the trail 

Upon the misted hills. 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, 
This fire is of your kin 
That flames in crimson splendor where 
Fleet Autumn glides with unbound hair 
Along your woodland ways. 


O mad wind, 
Glad wind, ¢ 
She is your breath in form. 
The music of her light steps beat 
Triumphal marches low and sweet 
Of Life fulfilled by Love 
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Tue illustration shows a racing car of 
20 years ago, compared with a modern racer 
of one-fourth the piston displacement, and 
twice the speed, reliability and endurance 


‘ SEX~ pes 


ollows --- 


Racing Car Development 


Thus There is Greater Power—Greater Reliability — More 


Economy And For The Same Reason Every Part is 
Engineered to Perfectly Balance Every Other Part 


Twenty years ago racing cars were 
twice as heavy and were powered by 
motors four times as large as the rac- 
ing car of today. Yet they were only 
half as fast and had nothing like the 
endurance of the present day car. 


Engineers learned that big motors did 
not mean greater power, Faster and 
more enduring motors were found in 
the smaller high-compression type. 
And then to make full use of the mo- 
tor development, the chassis through- 
out had to be redesigned. Every part 
had to be engineered in perfect bal- 
ance to every other part. 


Since every racing car is virtually 
hand made, and cost is no object, 
these things offered no obstacle. 


But such practice is not customary in 
building stock automobiles. To save 


ESSEX Super-Six 


2-Passenger Speedabout $700 
Coupe $735 


Coach $735 


costs many makers use the same axle, 
transmission, clutch and motor. 


Essex, however, follows racing car 
practice. Its Super-Six motor devel- 
ops more than 24 times the power its 
size ordinarily rates it. It converts 
waste heat to power and gives econ- 
omy in fuel and oil that is astounding. 


The distinction, however, is not lim- 
ited to the motor. Its chassis is in true 
balance in every part. Clutch, trans- 
mission, axles and frame are especially 
engineered to make a perfect unit. 
This permits compactness and adds 
15% to the length of the body with- 
out extending the body beyond the 
rear axle. 


This unity of construction assures 
added advantage in every particular 
of performance, reliability, comfort, 
safety and economy. 


4-Passenger Speedster $835 
Sedan $835 


All prices f. o. b. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Detroit, Michigan 


PERSONAL 


* GLIMPSES 


MARCUS LOEW’S LONG LEAP FROM PENNY ARCADES 


ee TRUE ROMANCE of business achievement” is one 

editorial summing-up of the late movie magnate’s 

career; and another writer particularizes: ‘‘He begins 
with penny arcades and crude movies. He ends as one of the 
rich men of the United States, owning or controlling some 
300 theaters, and at the head of the largest picture corporation 
in existence.”” While other commentators speculatively match 
the probable total of the Loew fortune with that left by J udge 
Gary, head of the United States Steel Corporation, the writers 
of biographical sketches furnish 
us with the meat of romance, 
beginning with childhood in 
an Hast Side tenement and 
swinging through the charac- 
teristic vicissitudes of the off- 
spring of New York’s foreign- 
born in their struggle for a 
livelihood or something better. 
Picking a decisive moment in 
that strenuous history, we 
evoke a picture of the first 
meeting of two young men who 
were destined to become im- 
moderately rich and famous, 
with each other’s aid—a David 
and Jonathan of art and 
dollars. Both had already 
started up the long ladder of 
achievement. Each had bought 
an apartment-house in 111th 
Street, New York, and one 
Sunday morning, while each 
was inspecting his property, 
they struck up an acquaintance 
and began to compare notes. 
One of these young men was 
Mareus Loew, whose ups and 
downs had been connected 
chiefly with the fur business. 
The other was David Warfield, 
the actor, whose wistful im- 
personations of the sidewalk- 
pedler type had made him a 
man of mark with Weber and Fields, and later a star in a success- 
ful play of East Side life, ‘‘The Auctioneer.” From that 
meeting, relates a writer in the New York Herald Tribune, 
“there began a lifelong friendship and business association 
which launched Mr. Loew on his way to the dominating place 
he finally held in the theatrical world and Mr. Warfield to great 
wealth. Mr. Warfield, describing that chance meeting yester- 
day, said he and Mr. Loew became friends so quickly that Mr. 
Loew, who was operating his own apartment-house at a profit, 
also took over the unprofitable house of Mr. Warfield and 
converted it into a money-maker without charge for the service.’”’ 
Which leads up to the cream of the story—the adventure of the 
penny arcades: , 


International Newsreel photograph 


Soon after that, Mr. Warfield and Mr. Loew were strolling in 
Fourteenth Street, near where Mr. Loew’s furrier business was 
located. Out of curiosity they went into a small storeroom, 
which several young men were remodeling into a penny arcade. 
One of those young men was Adolph Zukor, now head of Famous 
Players and other large motion-picture enterprises. 

Mr. Warfield, who at that time had just made his success in 


THE MAN WHO MOVED UP WITH THE MOVIES 


Marcus Loew, master of 300 theaters and the greatest of all picture 
organizations—photographed before bis last illness. 


“The Auctioneer,” persuaded Mr. Loew to sell out his fur 
business and reinvest his capital in penny arcades. With their 
joint resources they became partners with Mr. Zukor and his 
associates in a subsidiary company. The enterprise prospered 
and Mr. Warfield and Mr. Loew withdrew from the Zukor 
partnership in 1904 and formed a stock company. They 
capitalized this project at $100,000 and opened a chain of penny 
peep-shows. Their first was on Twenty-third Street, near 
Highth Avenue. They had seven or eight others which soon 
were paying 20 per cent. dividends. 

Presently Mr. Warfield tired of that business and offered to 

sell, but Mr. Loew took his 

stock and held it until he was 
able to change Mr. Warfield’s 
mind and returned the stock. 

“Then,” Mr. Warfield said, 
“we were partners for life, 
and we knew it. As I look 
back on our penny arcade 
days in 1900 and those first 
years and then try to visualize 
the mighty and far-reaching 
enterprise that Marcus Loew 
finally headed, it all simply 
doesn’t seem possible. It is 
actually beyond my concep- 
tion. I have no idea how 
many theaters we have, nor 
do I know where they are 
located. And Marcus Loew 
himself did not know.” 

As the penny arcades pros- 
pered, the first crude motion- 
pictures—badly done, one-reel 
affairs—began to be exhibited. 
Mr. Loew added these as a 
feature of “his peep-shows. 
Their popularity convinced 
Mr. Loew of a_ potentially 
greater field. He, with other 
pioneer exhibitors, resorted to 
renting vacant stores and con- 
verting them into small sereen 

- theaters, seating from 100 to 
300 spectators. 

That was the beginning of 
Mr. Loew’s career as a motion- 
picture exhibitor. Soon there- 
after he conceived the idea of 
reenforcing the drawing power 
of pictures by the introduction 
of songs and recitations be- 

tween pictures. This policy proved successful also and resulted 
in the augmenting of his picture programs with vaudeville acts. 
Thus began another chapter in his career, which to-day is read- 
able in his mammoth Loew’s, Incorporated. 

Mr. Loew is credited with establishing the first large screen 
theater in the world. This was in his rehabilitation of the old 
and abandoned Cosy Corner burlesque house in Brooklyn, which 
he renamed the Royal. 

When Mr. Loew first took over the old burlesque house ke 
devoted it to legitimate theater purposes, engaging Antonio 
Morio, the Italian tragedian, for a repertory of Shakespearean 
and other classics. But a single year brought a loss of $3,000. 
He then established in his Royal a program of pictures and 
vaudeville at an admission price of ten cents. He realized a 
profit of $60,000 on the first year. 

After that Mr. Loew began developing his picture-exhibiting 
enterprises in a substantial manner. He discarded, one by one, 
his little remodeled stores and began to acquire real theaters. 

In 1908 he took over the Lincoln Square Theater for the 
screen but it failed and he closed it. He remodeled the old 
Harlem Casino and conducted it successfully. 

Year by year he extended his theater properties to all the 
principal cities of the Continent. He opened the Orpheum in 
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LAYING FORTUNE'S FOUNDATION IN NICKELS 


From this humble but fruitful beginning in the dear old days of 
the nickelodeon, Mr. Loew built his fortune to dimensions indicated 
by the other picture on this page. 


New York Cify in 1913, and acquired and restored the Broadway 
to its former standing. The next year he obtained the New 
York Theater vaudeville house and two more theaters in Brooklyn. 

In 1919 he added twenty more theaters to his circuit, mostly in 
the Pacific States. Among them were twelve acquired by 
purchase: the Palace Hippodrome in Seattle, the Hippodromes 
of Tacoma, Portland, Fresno, Stockton, Sacramento, San Jose, 
San Francisco, and Salt Lake City. The others included new 
theaters built in Eureka, Sacramento, Long Beach, Oakland, and 
Stockton. 

Among the sixty theaters he owned in New York City alone is 
Loew’s State Theater on Broadway, an imposing theater and 
office building which he opened in 1921. In 1923 he acquired the 
Lexington Opera House in this city, and in 1925 and 1926 extended 
his chain of theaters further by acquiring houses in New Rochelle, 
Coney Island, Syracuse, and Brooklyn; Kansas City, Reading, 
Pennsylvania, Atlanta, Georgia; Birmingham, Alabama; Nor- 
folk, Virginia, and Baltimore. 


These developments were followed in 1927, we are told, by 
the inauguration of an expansion program of new theaters in 
the South at a capital outlay of $10,000,000, and we learn that: 


The program included establishments at Atlanta, Houston, 
Dallas, and San Antonio, and an international project for extend- 
ing the Loew theater properties in various countries to the 
number of 400 at a cost of $50,000,000, the scheme embracing 
the acquisition of chains of theaters in Brazil and in Europe. 

When Mr. Loew had developed his enormous string of theaters 
to the point where he was a dominating distributor of pictures 
he found himself in the midst of a ‘‘cutthroat’”’ business warfare. 
The film theater by that time had become a new Klondike, 
where stakes and claims meant little. Soon he found himself 
proprietor of a great number of theaters in principal cities all 
over the country, the doors of which he had to keep openat a profit, 
but motion-picture producers began to demand fabulous rates for 
the right of showing their films before his millions of patrons. 

He solved that difficulty in 1920 by acquiring the Metro 
Pictures Corporation. Thereupon he became not only a leading 
exhibitor but also a producer of motion pictures. 

Marcus Loew, as has been indicated, had but slight education; 
the background which molded his character was the lower East 
Side; the field upon which he had utilized his abilities was 
business. Yet his friends say he had a remarkable and creative 
esthetic sense. Mr. Warfield said that he often gave him 


invaluable advice concerning his characterizations on the stage. 
Admitting that Mr. Loew read little, altho well, his friends point 
to his shrewdness in collecting rare first editions, which also is a 
hobby of Mr. Warfield. 

At any rate, after Mr. Loew took control of Metro the merit 
of its products greatly increased, both in the estimation of 
screen critics and, as box office returns showed, of the public. 
Among the successes under the guidance of Mr. Loew were 
“The Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse,’ which started the 
brilliant figure of Rudolph Valentino across the sky of sereendom; 
““Searamouche.”’ ‘‘The Prisoner of Zenda,” and ‘‘Turn to the 
Right.” 

The Metro organization was merged with the Goldwyn 
Corporation in 1924, and that was followed by the inclusion cf 
Louis B. Mayer’s organization under the present reorganization 
name of the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures Corporation. 
These amalgamations brought under Mr. Loew’s control a large 
number of leading picture players and directors and a wealth 
of story material. It is said the resultant productions were due 
also in considerable extent to the execution of his own artistic 
ideas. Outstanding success of the amalgamation are ‘The Big 
Parade” and ‘‘ Ben Hur.”’ 

In the latter years of Mr. Loew’s endeavors he had undertaken 
to extend his chain of theaters into Europe and South America. 
He owned a string of theaters in France, and last year was made 
a chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the French Government for 
his efforts in the motion-picture field in France. He had also 
established theaters in Brazil and other South American countries. 

Mr. Loew married Carolina Rosenheim in 1894. Their 
children are the twins, Arthur and David. The former married 
Mildred Zukor, daughter of Adolph Zukor, the motion-picture 
promoter, with whom Mr. Loew was associated in business in 
the pioneer days of pictures. David married Meta Edman. [Tach 
son has two children. 

Mr. Loew was born on the lower East Side, the son of Herman 
L. and Ida (Lewenstein) Loew, Jewish immigrants from Vienna. 
From such humble circumstances he rose to his position of 
great wealth and world-wide influence in the theater and motion- 
picture field. 

He was the head of approximately 100 enterprises, having to 
do mainly with the theater, motion pictures and real estate. 
His principal organization was Loew’s, Incorporated, capitalized 
at $100,000,000. Through Loew’s, Incorporated, he conducted 
one of the largest vaudeville circuits of North America, exhibiting 

(Continued on page 45) 


Photograph by Brown Brothers 


WHERE BROADWAY'S LIGHTS ARE BRIGHTEST 


Two of the finest Loew theatres in )}-ew York are friendly neighbors 
in Times Square—and here they are, in eloquent contrast to the 
modest nickelodeon in the picture above. 


; (Continued from page 40) 

in the more than 300 theaters which he owned or controlled in 
the United States and Canada. 

_ Pembroke, his home overlooking the Sound at Glen Cove, is 
one of the show places of Long Island, with Japanese and Italian 
gardens, spacious conservatories, indoor swimming-pools, 
shooting galleries, gymnasiums, and a theater which seats 150 
persons. He bought the property from the estate of Capt. 
Joseph R. De Lamar. 

His friends attribute his ascent to affluence to his keen business 
perspicacity, his honesty, and his capacity for hard work. His 
earlier days were fraught with many hardships. But his 
business instinet and courage asserted themselves from his 
boyhood. 

_Before he quit the public schools, which he did at the age of 
nine, he sold newspapers between school hours and formed a 
partnership with a pedler, with whom he acquired a horse and 
cart and sold lemons to stores and saloons in the Avenue B 
neighborhood, where he lived. One of his largest buildings now 
stands on the site of the house in which he was born. 

Soon after he quit school he formed a partnership with another 
boy and published a weekly newspaper which they called 
The East Side Advertiser. Their equipment consisted mainly 
of the foot press by which they printed their paper and a small 
hand press with which they printed visiting cards as an auxiliary 
line. For the newspaper young Loew was editor, reporter, 
subscription and advertising manager. The publication achieved 
a circulation of 500 copies, which did not prove profitable, and 
Marcus took a machine job in a fur factory making dress trim- 
mings. He learned the trade, and at the age of sixteen was head 
of the company’s fur department. 

At the end of two years he took several hundred dollars which 
he had saved and opened a small fur factory of hisown. Within 
the year the establishment had failed, with a loss of $1,800. 
He then became a fur salesman and devoted four years to 
paying off the obligations incurred by his venture. 

When he was twenty-three years old he acquired new capital 
and new associates and established another fur house. It was 
one of the eight fur houses in New York which survived the 
depression of 1895, and he was able to close his accounts with a 
favorable balance of only seven dollars. He came to his own 
rescue, however, by establishing a side-line in the manufacture 
and sale of velveteen capes, at that time popular, and his business 
flourished for several years. 


He had the foresight, remarks the Utica Press, to see the 
possibilities of the movies, and he prospered accordingly. 
Tf Mr. Loew had not had the business genius to see more than 
an amusing scientific invention in moving pictures, comments 
the New York Times, he could not have made himself the great 
figure which he became in the film world. Moreover: 


His example and success are not unlike those of Henry Ford 
jn the automobile industry. Novelties are all the time presenting 
themselves to the business man and the manufacturer. But it is 
only the penetrating and soundly judging mind that knows which 
of them can be turned into a source of great public utility, and 
so into riches. 

What other openings for special talent are now lying, unseen 
by most, in front of ambitious and capable young men? Some 
think that the airplane industry is one of them. It no doubt 
has a great future, but we see how wind and weather are all the 
while making a mock of many early hopes. 


On account of failing health, Mr. Loew had been in retirement 
from active business for three years. His death will cause no 
change in the management of the extensive Loew enterprises, 
says the New York World, adding: 


One of the questions Mr. Loew’s death brings into the fore- 
ground of public speculation, without much chance, however, 
of being answered, is the possible effect upon the present balance 
of power in the moving-picture industry. With Adolph Zukor, 
head of the Famous Players-Lasky-Paramount group, Mr. Loew 
dominated the moving-picture industry. _In fact, at the time he 
merged the Metro with the Goldwyn and Louis B. Mayer Pro- 
ductions in 1924, it was said of Mr. Loew that he had supplanted 
Zukor and had become ‘‘the most influential and powerful 
single figure in the cinema industry.” 

Denial has been made from time to time of charges there was a 
working agreement between the Loew and Zukor groups. It is 
well known, however, that Zukor and Loew had been extremely 
friendly ever since they were in the fur business together and 
laid the foundation for both their movie fortunes by opening a 
penny arcade in Fourteenth Street, and Marcus Loew’s son, 
Arthur, is married to the former Mildred Zukor, daughter of 


Adolph Zukor. 
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MAKING THOSE YELLOWSTONE BRUINS 
BEHAVE LIKE HUMAN BEINGS 


66 OINT OUT THE GUILTY BEAR!” The speaker was 
P Superintendent Horace M. Albright, and his face was 
stern. So were the faces of Sam Woodring, chief ranger, 
and others connected with the national park service. Rifles 
were handled: thoughtfully. It was the first time one of Uncle 
Sam’s bears had been within an ace of going on trial for its life— 
and ‘“‘it takes a lot of evidence against a Yellowstone bear to 
have him executed,” writes Arthur Chapman, Jr., of the park 
rangers. In this case the offense had been committed at the 
“bear dump” at Canyon, where crowds of tourists sometimes 
stand for two hours, watching until “late in the afternoon a 
shambling figure will emerge from the forest and make for the 
platform, where the choice titbits left from the hotel tables are 
deposited. Then will come another and another, and perhaps a 
mother bear with a brace of frisky cubs. Then the show will be 
on.’ Writing in the New York Herald Tribune, Mr. Chapman 
adds that a ranger with a loaded rifle stands guard, “but his 
chief duty is to keep the people from getting too close to the 
bears, as it is difficult to make many persons understand that 
these animals really are wild. Such accidents as occur are more 
often the fault of the people than the bears.’’ But now one of 
the bears had bitten a man who was dumping garbage from a 
wagon. The man complained that the bear had been a nuisance 
all spring, and should be shot. Hence the stern demand: 
“Point out the guilty bear!’’ From which point we read on: 


The man wasn’t quite sure until another bear came out of 
the woods. ‘‘There heis! The one that just came up.” 

‘‘No, it’s that fellow over on the far end of the dump,” said 
the accuser’s companion, who was being held as a witness. 

““Well, gentlemen, make up your minds and tell me which one 
it was. We can’t shoot them all, you know.” 

The prosecution, after a few minutes’ heated discussion, 
admitted that they couldn’t agree, and the case was thrown out 
of court. 

It is not strange that, when each summer almost 200,000 
tourists mingle with the 300 or so bears the park protects, that 
incidents like this should happen, but the bear is seldom at fault. 

Take the case of Jesse James, the ‘‘hold-up bear’”’ of Yellow- 
stone Park. She—for Jesse is really of the feminine persuasion— 
started her pirating alittle early last season. A cub was with her 
and she may have figured it was going to take a longer time than 
usual to break the youngster into the ways of a highwayman. 
Here she was, with her tiny cub close at her heels, standing in the 
middle of the road. She had picked a narrow place on the 
Continental Divide road as she had done the year before, and 
business seemed to be exceptionally good the day I saw her. 
About ten cars had stopt at this point and she was visiting each 
one in turn, demanding food. 

Most of the ears were loaded with ‘‘sagebrushers,” who, in the 
vernacular of the Yellowstone, are tourists carrying their own 
camping equipment with them. About fifth in line was a car 
with a Tennessee license plate. It was a big, expensive car, 
with a well-drest young couple in the back seat and a negro 
chauffeur behind the wheel. They were not sagebrushers, and 
ordinarily Jesse would have ignored them, but curiosity, or 
maybe it was the smell of a box of chocolates lying on the floor, 
made her single this car out. If the chauffeur could have run 
his automobile out of line and away from there he would have 
done so, but they were crowded too close together and the road 
was too narrow, so when Jesse stuck an inquisitive head over 
the top of the door the chauffeur let out a whoop and went over 
the other side. 

General havoe resulted. Jesse was so startled at this athletic 
exhibition that she fell over backward and landed on the eub. 
The cub yipped like a licked pup and took refuge under the 
machine. Jesse blamed the driver from Tennessee for every- 
thing that had happened and lit out after him. She ‘‘treed” 
him in a sedan that some sympathetic person had opened for 
him. The bear soon forgot the incident and went on begging 
food, but the chauffeur returned to his own ear against his will, 
saying that the sooner he got out of this here park the better he 


would like it. 

The bears did much to enliven President Coolidge’s visit to 
the park, says Ranger Chapman, and one is prepared to believe 
it after reading this lively incident: 


Last September, in one of the auto camps in Yellowstone Park, 
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Wuen Lincoln stood on the heights of 
Council Bluffs and looked across the 
Missouri at the little frontier village 
that marked the beginning of the over- 
land trail, he was already visualizing 
the sweep of empire westward across 
the billowing green and golden plains. 


But even Lincoln could not foresee the 
astonishing growth of Omaha!—or its 
sister, Council Bluffs, already springing 
up about him! Great buildings, enor- 
mous grain elevators, vast stock-yards, 
with twelve railroad systems pouring 
the wealth of one of the richest agri- 
cultural regions of the world into its 
storehouses. A city-state like ancient 
Nineveh rising proudly upon its teem- 
ing plains. A great independent metrop- 
olis distinguished for its varied commerce 
and its culture. 

Location: Astride the broad trail that 
leads West; dominating the middle reaches 
of the Missouri River; the natural metropolis 
for the vast region that includes Nebraska, 
Wyoming, and sections of adjoining states 
—a region more than twice the size of all 


New England. 


Popuration: Within Omaha’s corporate 
limits, 215,000; within a radius of 50 miles, 
500,000 divided among 154 towns and 
29,330 farms. All within shopping distance 
of Omaha and Council Bluffs. 


Manvuractures: Annual output of pack- 
ing industry, $20,000,000. Smelter products, 
$46 000,000. Omaha leads the country in 
the production of pig lead, is third in pack- 
ing-house products, and is the greatest butter 
manufacturing center in the world, 55,000,000 
pounds. Flour mill products, agricultur: ul 
implements, bakery products, share largely 
in the output of Omaha’s 600 manufacturing 
plants. 


Trape: Wholesale territory embraces 
1500 towns; 310,000 farms averaging 390 
acres. Crop’ value, $2,000,000,000; livestock 
on farms, $1,000,000,000. Bank. deposits, 
$1, $00,000,000. Omaha is leading retail 
center between Chicago and Denver; annual 
business, $157,500,000. 


Teo Twelve railroads con- 
verge at Omaha and Council Bluffs as through 
a great gate. The chief outlet from Omaha 
to. Chicago and points eastward is the SHORTEST AND MOST MODERN 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. ROUTE TO THE e 


A natural metropolis PACIFIC AND FAR EAST 


Born on the edge of the prairies, Omaha 
and Council Bluffs have grown from the 
richness of an incomparable soil. There 
is an opulent conservatism about it that 
has insured steady growth. Living 
wealth—the value of growing animate 
things—of an inexhaustible nature is a 
positive guarantee of Omaha’s inevi- 
table progress and expansion. 


Omaha’s history is rich and varied, 
colored by the turbulent adventures of 
explorers, fur-traders, Indian wars, and 
the migrations of the Forty-niners. It 
is a city of varied interests, of fine 
homes, of splendid country clubs, of 
exceptional educational facilities. With 
a population over 85% native born 
American, it is a metropolis worthil 
Placed iar tie contemor ete ell 25: recognized route between Chicago, Milwaukee and Twin Cities, 
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Kansas City, Omaha, Des Moines, Sioux City, Butte, Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma 


A network of polished rails 


Tue run from Chicago to Omaha over 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway is only an overnight interlude 
in business between these two great 
cities. Business conferences are often 
continued on the splendid Milwaukee 
trains that serve the Western Gate. 


The Milwaukee Road not only serves 
Omaha with a trunk line across golden 
Iowa, but it serves with equal facility 
the great metropolis that is the pride 
of all the Southwest—Kansas City. Its 
vast system, extending along 11,000 
miles of track, operated by 60,000 em- 
ployees, forms a network linking all 
important centers northwest of the 
lower Mississippi Valley. From Chicago 
to Kansas City, Sioux City and Omaha; 
to the Twin Cities and Duluth; to Mil- 
waukee and the Upper Michigan Penin- 
sulas; to Puget Sound-and the Pacific. 
Spur lines and feeders tap vast resources 
of raw materials. 


The Milwaukee Road is the shortest 
link with the Pacific Northwest. For 
660 miles over four mountain ranges— 
the Belt, the Bitter Root, the Rockies, 
the Cascades, to shipside—it is electrified. 
This is one of the greatest achievements 
in railroading. Another revolutionary 
advance has been the adoption of roller 
bearings for passenger cars—the first 
time this has been done in the history 
of railroad transportation. 


Splendid trains to serve you 


If you wish to visit Omaha on your way 
to the Coast, the Pacific Limited is the 
train to take. If you are going to Kansas 
City, go by the Southwest Limited. The 
famous Pioneer takes you to the Twin 
Cities. Then there is The Olympian, the 
de luxe limited that travels to shipside 
at Seattle or Tacoma, after passing the 
most beautiful and diversified scenery 
in America, through a new empire 
bursting ripe with opportunities! 


ROAD 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Room 884, Union Station, Chicago, III. 


Make a check before the region that interests you. 
We have the closest co-operation with Chambers of 
Commerce and other business organizations who will 
supply you with detailed information. 
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a rather large brown bear was paying a tent-to-tent call on the 
campers, begging for anything they could give him in the way 
of food. At one tent the cook had just gone out for a pail of 
water, leaving a kettle of beef soup simmering on the little 
gasoline stove. Mr. Bear, seeing nobody at home, entered the 
tent and stuck a curious nose in the piping hot soup. He went 
right through the back of the tent, like a clown jumping through 
a paper drum at the circus. 

About a hundred feet away a small black bear was making the 
rounds of the garbage-cans, upsetting each one and searching it 
very methodically. The brown bear, seeing that there was no 
one else in the neighborhood, must have decided that the little 
fellow was to blame for his scalded nose, for he took out after 
him, growling at each leap. It wasn’t long before the black 
bear was at the top of the tallest tree in the camp grounds, with 
the brown bear half-way up be- 
hind him. Due to the slender- 
ness of the tree trunk at the 
point where the big bear was, 
he was unable to climb any 
farther, so, after afew minutes 
spent thinking it over, he came 
down. The cub waited until 
he was quite sure the big fel- 
low’s nose and temper had 
cooled off, and came down, too, 
no doubt thanking his mother 
on the way down for teaching 
him to use a lodgepole pine to 
the best advantage in a pinch. 


When it comes to a question 
of food a bear will eat almost 
anything and do almost any- 
thing to get it, says Mr. Chap- 
man, and he goes on to relate: 


During the winter in Yellow- 
stone all buildings are boarded 
up heavily as a protection from 
the bears. At Old Faithful Inn 
last winter a bear got into the 
building through a small open- 
ing used for electric-light cables 
that the carpenters had for- 
gotten to board up. The bear 
liked the accommodations at 
the inn and decided to spend 
the winter there. It took a 
ranger and the winter keeper 
two days to change the bear’s 
mind. 

One of the ranger stations 
at Old Faithful was abandoned 
early in the fall: All of the 
storm windows were up but 
one. There was about two 
hundred pounds of rations left 
in the dining hall and one night a black bear went right through 
the window, pane and all, after the sugar and bacon he smelled. 
He broke all but one piece of china in the dining-room and 
managed to upset and break a kerosene lamp. What a mess 
there was to clean up the following day! The provisions he 
hadn’t eaten were soaked with kerosene or stolen. We kept 
him away from the window in the future by hanging a cow-bell 
where he would ring it every time he reached for the sill. 

Bears dislike noise of any sort. During the early part of last 
fall I was stationed for a short time near the canyon of the 
Yellowstone River. I was alone at the ranger station, and, of 
course, I did my own cooking. Cooking for one’s self is a rather 
tiresome business and I used to make as little work of it as 
possible. Consequently bacon, being easy to keep and just as 
easy to cook, was a large part onmy menu. It wasa poor choice, 
for if there is anything a bear likes better than bacon it is more 
bacon. Two bears pestered the life out of me. One of them would 
stick around in the daytime and the other and larger one would 
go on night duty to see to it that I didn’t get any sleep. 

There was a small window in the back door of the ranger 
station, with the glass out of it. It had been boarded over to 
some extent, and every night the big bear would worry at the 
planks. I would wake up each night and listen to this night 
prowler tear off strips of planking with his claws and teeth. Of 
course I would have to get up and chase him away. The first 
few nights I would tiptoe out into the kitchen, open the door 
suddenly and bat him with a piece of stove wood. He would 
pretend to be very much excited and run away, but in an hour or 
so he would be back clawing at my kitchen door again, 


Photograph by courtesy of Arthur Chapman, Jr. 


WHEN BRUIN TURNS HIGHWAYMAN 


Holding up parties of “sagebrushers’’ (tourists carrying their own 
camping equipment’ is all in the day's work of Uncle Sam’s semi- 
tame bears. 


I stood this for a few nights, but the bears were wearing me 
down. In desperation I hung a tin pail full of flat irons, stov 
lids, tin cans—anything that would make a noise—over the spo’ 
where the brown bear stood when he reached for my window. ] 
had the pail balanced on a trigger arrangement. The trigget 
release was a cotton thread running down to the window. Wher 
the thread was broken the pail would fall. That was the prin- 
ciple of the thing, and the following night it worked. The noise 
of the pail crashing on the floor and rolling down the steps 
startled me, but after I had collected my scattered wits I opened 
the door to see what had become of the bear. 

Outside of this door was a landing with five or six steps to the 
eround. A heavy two-by-four railing framed both the landing 
and the stairs—or did before that night. Bruin had left the 
porch so fast that he took the railing along with him. When J 
came out the next morning 
there was one part I could not 
find, and I never saw the bear 
or that piece of the railing again. 

The ‘‘gear jammer” of one 
of the buses from Old Faith- 
ful to Lake Yellowstone stopt 
on the Continental Divide hill 
to let a load of ‘‘dudes” watch 
the antics of a mother bear 
and her cub. Pictures were 
snapt and everybody seemed 
happy, with the exception of 
oneman. He wanted a picture 
of the cub alone. In spite of 
the driver’s warning he stept 
out of the bus and stood be- 
tween the mother and the eub, 
When he got out he was 2 
well-drest man wearing a pair 
of light flannel knickers. But 
when he got in again he fin- 
ished the rest of the trip with 
blanket wrapt around him 
The mother bear, thinking her 
cub was in danger, took the 
seat out of his knickers with « 
sweep of her paw. Ordinarily: 
the bear would have been ag 
peaceful as you please and 
would have been more ther 
obliging about posing for pic 
tures, but when the man stej)! 
in between her and the cub— 
The man was lucky to get ou! 
with only a tailor bill. 

In spite of all that is saic 
and done about it, visitors t: 
Yellowstone insist on feeding 
the bears out of their hands} 
I have seen people who would 
never go near a stray dog hold 
a piece of bacon between their 
teeth and let the bear take it from them. And they wonder why; 
the bear, who is nothing more nor less than a wild animal whe 
has become accustomed to seeing humans for three months ou: 
of the year, bites or scratches them. I would not think of letting: 
a bear come within striking distance of me, and I think all of 
the other rangers in Yellowstone will echo my sentiments. | 

While riding through the woods one day on a quest for forest; 
fires I heard a pine squirrel scolding away at a great rate. I! 
resolved to see what it was that was annoying him, so I dis 
mounted and walked quietly over to where the noise was comin: 
from. It was fall, and the squirrel was cutting pine cones and 
trimming them up to store away for the winter. He was} 
certainly mad, and he had a right to be. <A big fat bear wast 
sitting, or rather lying, on a little pile of cones he had thrown: 
down from the tree. | 

They were a funny pair—the bear and the little squirrel. 
The squirrel was literally hopping mad. He was out on th 
end of a long limb, jumping up and down in his agitation. ' Hi 
tiny, white-rimmed eyes were blazing and his chatter could have: 
been heard for a mile. The bear had found two logs that had! 
fallen across each other and formed a ‘‘V.” In this ““V’”? wa 
the bear, lying on his back, with his shoulders in the crotch o I 
logs, scratching himself. | 

Finally, the bear thought it was about time to move on, so hey 
yawned and got to his feet. Satisfied, he walked off into thet 
woods. Down came the squirrel to see if any of the pine nuts 
were missing. While he was checking up on his little pile of 
cones he chattered to himself, probably saying things about 
bears in general that would never get into print. 


| 
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Practicing dentists 
reveal a beauty secret 


They say you must guard ‘The Danger Line to 
preserve the vital fascination of good health 


Guard The Danger Line 


VERY year, millions of women 
E waken to the vital importance 
of proper care of their teeth and 
gums. For there is a mass of evi- 
dence which says: “If your teeth 
decay; if your gums weaken and 
become diseased, gradually your 
health will go. Those priceless 
assets, beauty and charm, will be 
come but hollow shells, apt to 
crumble at any minute.” 

But what is proper care? How 
can the average person, busy with 
the affairs of every-day life, give 
her teeth and gums effective 
protection? 


That the question might be 


answered by highest authorities, , 
E. R. Squibb & Sons asked a world-' 


famous research institution to make 

ah investigation that would include 

the entire dental profession. 50,000 

practicing dentists were asked cer- 

tain questions relating to mouth 
hygiene. Here is a summary of 
their replies: 

95% of the answers agree that acids most 
frequently cause tooth decay and gum 
irritation. 

95% of the answers state that the most 
serious trouble occurs at the place where 
teeth meet gums—known as The Danger 
Line. 

85% state that the best product to prevent 
these acids from causing decay and irri 
tating the gums is Milk of Magnesia. 


The result of this investigation 
is truly overwhelming evidence of 
the soundness of the Squibb warn- 
ing to guard The Danger Line. 


where teeth meet gums 


Millions of people have found 
that Squibb’s Dental Cream gives 
adequate protection because it is 
made with more than 50% of 
Squibb’s Milk of Magnesia. Every 
time you use it, tiny particles of 
the Milk of Magnesia are forced 
into every pit and crevice in suf- 
ficient quantity to neutralize the 
acids and give protection for a 
long time after use. 


Squibb’s Dental Cream is a truly 
scientific dentifrice — safe — effec- 
tive. It cleans beautifully. It is 
pleasant to use, delicately flavored. 
Because it contains no harsh abra- 
sives, it is absolutely safe in the 
mouths of all. 


Brush your teeth regularly with 
Squibb’s Dental Cream. See your 
dentist regularly. Then you will 
know that your teeth, your gums, 
your health and charm, are safe- 
guarded. At all druggists, only 40c 
for a large tube. 

E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, 
Manufacturing Chemists to the 
Medical Profession since 1858. 


© 1927 


SQUIBB’S DENTAL CREAM 


The "Priceless Ingredient” of Every Product is the Honor and Integrity of Its Maker 
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A LOOK INSIDE A MEXICAN INDIAN’S HEAD 


IG WHITE MONKEYS we appear—to an Indian from 
the hills in Mexico—and such an Indian is Rosalino, late 
mozo (servant) to D. H. Lawrence. As seen by Rosalino, 

the white monkey is an extraordinary creature that, ‘“‘by cunning, 
has learned lots of semi-magical secrets of the universe and made 
himself boss of the show.’’ One of those secrets enables him to 
know the time. As we are told, ‘‘to a Mexican and an Indian, 
time is a vague, foggy reality. There are only three times: 
en la mafiana, en la tarde, en la noche: in the morning, in the 
afternoon, in the night. There is even no midday, and no 
evening.’’ With horror, Rosalino learned that ‘‘to the white 
monkey there are exact spots of time, such as five o’clock, half- 
past nine. The day is a horrible puzzle of exact spots of time.” 


(tik 


Then, too, the white monkey knows ‘‘invisible distances called 
two miles, ten miles. To the Indians, there is near and far, very 
near and very far,’’ but ‘‘two miles are as good as twenty to him, 
for he goes entirely by his feelings.”’ Thus, ‘‘if twenty miles feel 
near and familiar, it is not far. Oh, no, it is just a little distance! 
And he will let you set off in the evening, for night to over- 
take you in the wilderness, without a qualm. It is not far.” 
Writing of Rosalino in ‘‘Mornings in Mexico” (Knopf), Mr. 
Lawrence tells us: % 


Mafiana, to the native, may mean to-morrow, three days 
henee, six months hence, and never. There are no fixt points in 
life, save birth and death, and the fiestas. The fixt points of 
birth and death evaporate spontaneously into vagueness. And 
the priests fix the fiestas. From time immemorial priests have 
fixt the fiestas, the festivals of the gods, and men have had no 
more to do with time. What should men have to do with time? 

The same with money. These centavos and these pesos, what 
do they mean, after all? Little dises that have no charm. The 
natives insist on reckoning in invisible coins, coins that don’t 
exist here, like reales or pesetas. If you buy two eggs for a real 
you have to pay twelve and a half centavos. Since also half a 
centavo doesn’t exist, you or the vendor forfeit the non-existent. 

The same with honesty, the mewm and the tuum. The white 
man has a way of remembering, even to a centavo, even to a 
thimbleful of mescal. Horrible! The Indian, it seems to me, is 
not naturally dishonest. He is not naturally avaricious, has not 
even any innate cupidity. 

He doesn’t care. He doesn’t even like keeping money. His 
deep instinet is to spend it at once, so that he needn’t have it. 
He doesn’t really want to keep anything, not even his wife and 
children. Nothing that he has to be responsible for. Strip, strip, 
strip away the past and the future, leave the naked moment of 
the present disentangled. 


However, ‘“‘the great white monkey has got hold of the keys 
of the world,”’ and so— 


The black-eyed Mexican has to serve the great white monkey in 
order to live. He has to learn the tricks of the white monkey- 
show: time of the day, coin of money, machines that start at a 
second, work that is meaningless and yet is paid for with exacti- 
tude, in exact coin. A whole existence of monkey-tricks and 
monkey-virtues. The strange monkey-virtue of charity, the 
white monkeys nosing round to help, to save! Could any trick 
be more unnatural? Yet it is one of the tricks ofthe great 
white monkey. 

If an Indian is poor, he says to another: I have no food; give 
me to eat. Then the other hands the hungry one a couple of 
tortillas. That is natural. But when the white monkeys come 
round, they peer at the house, at the woman, at the children. 
They say: ‘‘ Your child is sick. Si, Seror. What have you done 
for it?—Nothing. Whatis to be done?—You must make a 
poultice. I will show you how.”’ 

Well, it was very amusing, this making hot dough to dab 
on the baby. Like plastering a house with mud. But why do it 
twice? Twice is not amusing. The child will die. Well, then, it 
will be in Paradise. How nice for it! That’s just what God 
wants of it, that it shall be a cheerful little angel among the roses 
of Paradise. What could be better? : 

How tedious of the white monkey coming with the trick of 
salvation, to rub oil on the baby, and put poultices on it, and 
make you give it medicine in a spoon at morning, noon, and 
night. Why morning and noon and night? Why not just any 
time, any when? It will die to-morrow if you don’t do these 
things to-day! But to-morrow is another day, and it is not dead 


now, so if it dies at another time, it must be because the other 
times are out of hand. 

Oh, the tedious, exacting white monkeys, with their yesterdays 
and to-days and to-morrows! To-morrow is always another day, 
and yesterday is part of the encircling never. Why think outside 
the moment? And inside the moment one does not think! It is 
one of the white-monkey tricks. He is a clever monkey. But 
he is ugly, with screwed-up faces, and we have good warm-brown 
flesh. If we have to work for the white monkey, we don’t care. 
His tricks are half-amusing. And one may as well amuse oneself 
that way as any other. So long as one is amused. 

So long as the devil does not rouse in us, seeing the white 
monkeys forever mechanically bossing, with their incessant 
tick-tack of work. Seeing them get the work out of us, the sweat, 
the money, and then taking the very land from us, the very oil 
and metal of our soil. ; 

They doit! They do it all the time. Because they can’t help 
it. Because grasshoppers can but hop, and ants can carry little 
sticks, and white monkeys can go tick-tack, tick-tack, do this, 
do that, time to work, time to eat, time to drink, time to sleep, 
time to walk, time to ride, time to wash; time to look dirty, tick- 
tack, tick-tack, time, time, time, time! time! 


Fortunately, the ‘‘white-monkey tricks’? amuse Rosalino, who 
“is ready to work for the white monkeys, to learn some of their 
tricks, their monkey-speech of Spanish, their tick-tack ways.” 
As Mr. Lawrence relates: 


He works for four pesos a month, and his food: a few tortillas 
(corn-meal pancakes). Four pesos are two American dollars: 
about nine shillings. He owns two cotton shirts, two pairs of 
calico pentaloons, two blouses, one of pink cotton, one of darkish 
flannelette, and a pair of sandals. Also, his straw hat that he has 
curled up to look very jaunty, and a rather old, factory-made, 
rather cheap shawl, or plaid rug with fringe. Nothing more. 

His duty is to rise in the morning and sweep the street in front 
of the house, and water it. Then he sweeps and waters the 
broad, brick-tiled verandas, and flicks the chairs with a sort of 
duster made of fluffy reeds. After which he walks behind the 
cook—she is very superior, had a Spanish grandfather, and Rosa- 
lino must address her as Sezora—carrying the basket to market. 
Returned from the market, he sweeps the whole of the patio, 
gathers up the leaves and refuse, fills the pannier-basket, hitches 
it up on to his shoulders, and holds it by a band across his fore- 
head, and thus, a beast of burden, goes out to deposit the garbage 
at the side of one of the little roads leading out of the city. Every 
little road leaves the town between heaps of garbage, an avenue 
of garbage blistering in the sun. 

Returning, Rosalino waters the whole of the garden and 
sprinkles the whole of the patio. This takes most of the morning. 
In the afternoon, he sits without much to do. If the wind has 
blown or the day was hot, he starts again at about three o’clock, 
sweeping up leaves, and sprinkling everywhere with an old 
watering-can. 

Then he retreats to the entrance-way, the Zagudén, which, with 
its big doors and its cobbled track, is big enough to admit an 
ox-wagon. The Zagudn is his home: just the doorway. In one 
corner is a low wooden bench about four feet long and eighteen 
inches wide. On this he screws up and sleeps, in his clothes as he 
is, wrapt in the old serape. 

But this is anticipating. In the obscurity of the Zaguan he 
sits and pores, pores, pores over a schoolbook, learning to read 
and write. He can read a bit, and write a bit. He filled a large 
sheet of foolscap with writing quite nice. But I found out 
that what he had written was a Spanish poem, a love-poem, with 
no puedo olvidar and voy a cortar—the rose, of course. He had 
written the thing straight ahead, without verse-lines or capitals or 
punctuation at all, just a vast string of words, a whole foolsecap 
sheet full. When I read a few lines aloud, he writhed and 
laughed in an agony of confused feelings. And of what he had 
written he understood a small, small amount, parrot-wise, from 
the top of his head. Actually it meant just words, sound, noise, 
to him: noise called Castellano, Castilian. Exactly like a parrot. 

From seven to eight he goes to the night school, to cover a bit 
more of the foolseap. He has been going for two years. If he 
goes two years more he will perhaps really be able to read and 
write six intelligible sentences: but only Spanish, which is as 
foreign to him as Hindustani would be to an English farm boy. 
Then if he can speak his quantum of Spanish, and read it and: 
write it to a very uncertain extent, he will return to his village 
two days’ journey on foot into the hills, and then, in time, he 
may even rise to be an alcalde, or headman of the village, respon- 
sible to the Government. If he were alcalde he would get a little 


TO GET THE TRAINS 
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PeTOUCHT. .. SAPELY: SWIFTLY, AND ON TIME 


The Altoona Works are the largest of a chain which build and recondition locomotives, 
manufacture cars and other equipment. In these shops alone over 12,000 men are employed. 


Another Giant is ready 
for the road 


The work is finished. The traveling 
crane swings the huge locomotive to the 
tracks. Another giant engine is ready. 

Tough metal has been wrought into a 
mighty machine. Yet in the next room 
stands a scale so sensitive that it will 
record the weight added to a slip of paper 
ly a penciled signature. 

In these vast Pennsylvania Railroad 
shops brute power works at the side of 
exact, scientific precision. 


N manufacture of equipment the 

work ranges from building loco- 
motives to measuring microscopic 
fractions of an inch, from shaping 
massive forgings to fashioning deli- 
cate stained glass lamp shades. 

Diners, day coaches, freight cars, 


whole trains are built by hundreds. 


Here behind the scenes is the 
source from which trains come. Here 
is fashioned comfort for the traveler. 
Here is built the machinery which 
makes possible safe speed. Here 
equipment is kept up to exacting 
standards. 


At the Altoona Works this work 
requires the efforts of over 12,000 
men representing widely varying 
trades and professions. 


At other shops thousands more 
carry on the task. With their com- 
panions who operate the trains these 
shopmen all share in the common 
aim—the safe, swift, punctual move- 
ment of the trains. 


Leaders of the largest 
fleet of trains 
in America 


BROADWAY LIMITED 
New York and Chicago — 20 hours 
¢ 
THE AMERICAN 
St. Louis and New York— 24 hours 
¢ 
LIBERTY. LIMITED 
Chicago and Washington — 19 hours 
€ 
CONGRESSIONAL LIMITED 
Washington and New York—#% hours 
¢ 
THE RED ARROW 
Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland and the East 
@ 
CINCINNATI LIMITED 
Cincinnati and New York—JI18 hours 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
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LD Missions and churches, 
O quaint and colorful, 
weave their magic spell over 
the Sunset Route between 
New Orleans and Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. Here Spaniard, 
Indian and Mexican have contrib- 


uted landmarks and customs which 
make this a veritable foreign tour. 


Sunset Route 


Tuer Sunset LimiTep, a luxurious all- 
steel train, leaves New Orleans daily 
at 10.40 A.M. Club Car; Observa- 
tion Car; Ladies’ Lounge and bath; 
Superb equipment throughout. 


Another excellent train, the ARGonauT, with 
wide vestibule Observation Car and through 
sleeper for San Diego via Carriso Gorge, 


leaves New Orleans daily at 11.00 P.M. 

Liberal stopovers at_ New Orleans, 
Houston, San Antonio, El Paso, Tucson, 
Phoenix, etc. Convenient service for the 
Apache Trail motor side trip. 


While in the West sce the whole Pacific Coast from Mexico to 
Canada— thriving cities, age-old missions, gigantic trees, 
majestic peaks, the romance and picturesqueness of the 
Orient—1500 miles of inspiration and beauty, at an additional 
cost of only $18. 


For information and literature address 


New York: 165 Broadway and 531 Fifth Ave. 
at 44th St. Chicago; 33 West Jackson Blvd. New 
Orleans: Pan. Am. Bank Bldg. Houston: So. 
Pacific Bldg. Los Angeles: Pacific Electric Bldg. 
San Francisco: Southern Pacific Building. 


Southern 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 


Continued 


salary. But far more important to him is 
the glory: being able to boss. 


The first time that Rosalino had any- 
thing to do for his employer was when a van 
arrived bringing a piece of furniture, and 
it was then that Mr. Lawrence discovered 
how temperamental he could be. The 
story runs on: 


There was Aurelio, the dwarf mozo of 
our friends, and Rosalino, and the man 
who drove the wagon. But there should 
have been also a cargador—a_ porter. 
*‘Help them,” said I to Rosalino. ‘‘You 
give a hand to help.’ But he winced 
away, muttering, ‘‘No gquiero!—I don’t 
want to.” 

The fellow, I thought to myself, is a fool. 
He thinks it’s not his job, and perhaps he 
is afraid of smashing the furniture. Noth- 
ing to be done but to leave him alone. 

We settled in, and Rosalino seemed to 
like doing things for us. He liked learning 
his monkey-tricks from the white monkeys. 
And since we started feeding him from our 
own meals, and for the first time in his life 
he had real soups, meat-stews, or a fried 
egg, he loved to do things in the kitchen. 
He would come with sparkling black eyes: 
“He comido el caldo. Gracias!” (“I have 
eaten the soup. Thank you.’’)—And he 
would give a strange, excited little yelp of 
a laugh. 

Came the day when we walked to 
Huayapa, on the Sunday, and he was very 
thrilled. But at night, in the evening 
when we got home, he lay mute on his 
bench—not that he was really tired. The 
Indian gloom, which settles on them like 
a black marsh-fog, had settled on him. He 
did not bring in the water—let me carry it 
by myself. 

Monday morning, the same black rep- 
tilian gloom, and a sense of hatred. He 
hated us. This was a bit flabbergasting, 
because he had been so thrilled and happy 
the day before. But the revulsion had 
come. He didn’t forgive himself for having 
felt free and happy with us. He had eaten 
what we had eaten, hard-boiled eggs and 
sardine sandwiches and cheese; he had 
drunk out of the orange-peel taza, which 
delighted him so much. He had had a bot- 
tle of gazoosa, fiz, with us, on the way home, 
in San Felipe. 

And now, the reaction. He had been 
happy, therefore we were scheming to take 
another advantage of him. We had some 
devilish white-monkey trick up our sleeve; 
we wanted to get at his soul, no doubt, and 
do it the white monkey’s damage. We 
wanted to get at his heart, did we? 

He hated us, and gave off a black steam 
of hate, that filled the patio and made one 
feel sick. He did not come to the kitchen, 
he did not carry the water. Leave him 
alone. 


All the morning this lasted, and at noon 
he announced that he wished to leave. 
Asked why, he replied that he wanted to 
return to his village— 


At lunch time on Monday he said he 
wanted toleave. Why? He said he wanted 
to go back to his village. 

Very well. He was to wait just a few 
days, till another mozo was found. 

At this a glance of pure, reptilian hate 
from his black eyes. 


He sat motionless on his bench all the 
afternoon, in the Indian stupor of gloom 
and profound hate. In the evening, he 
cheered up a little and said he would stay 
on, at least till Easter. 

Tuesday morning. More stupor and 
gloom and hate. He wanted to go back to 
his village at once. All right! No one 
wanted to keep him against his will. An- 
other mozo would be found at once. 

He went off in the numb stupor of gloom 
and hate, a very potent hate that could 
affect one in the pit of one’s stomach with 
nausea. 

Tuesday afternoon, and he thought he 
would stay. 

Wednesday evening, and he wanted to 
go. 
Very good. Inquiries made; another 
mozo was coming on Friday morning. It 
was settled. , 

Thursday was fiesta. Wednesday, there- 
fore, we would go to market, the Nifia— 
that is the mistress—myself, and Rosalino 
with the basket. He loved to go to market 
with the patrones. We would give him 
money and send him off to bargain for 
oranges, pitahayas, potatoes, eggs, a 
chicken, and so forth. This he simply 
loved to do. It put him into a temper to 
see us buying without bargaining, and pay- 
ing ghastly prices. 

He bargained away, silent almost, mut- 
tering darkly. It took him a long time, 
but he had far greater success than even 
Natividad, the cook. And he came back 
in triumph, with much. stuff and little 
money spent. 

So again that afternoon, he was staying 
on. The spell was wearing off. 

The Indians on the hills have a heavy, 
intense sort of attachment to their vil- 
lages; Rosalino had not been out of the 
city for two years. Suddenly finding him- 
self in Huayapa, a real Indian hill-village, 
the black Indian gloom of nostalgia must 
have made a crack in his spirits. But he 
had been perfectly cheerful—perhaps too 
cheerful—till we got home. 

Again, the Sefiorita had taken a photo- 
graph of him. They are all crazy to have 
their photographs taken. I had given 
him an envelop and a stamp, to send a 
photograph to his mother. Because in his 
village he had a widow mother, a brother, 
and a married sister. The family owned 
a bit of land, with orange-trees. The best 
oranges come from the hills, where it is 
cooler. Seeing the photograph, the mother, 
who had-completely forgotten her son, as 
far as any keen remembering goes, sud- 
denly, like a cracker going off inside her, 
wanted him; at that very moment. So 
she sent an urgent message. 

But already it was Wednesday after- 
noon. Arrived a little fellow in white 
clothes, smiling hard. It was the brother 
from the hills. Now, we thought, Rosalino 
will have some one to walk back with. On 
Friday, after the fiesta, he would go. > 

Thursday, he escorted us with the basket 
to the fiesta. He bargained for flowers, 
and for a serape, which he didn’t get, for 
a carved jicara, which he did get, and for 
a number of toys. He and the Nifia and 
the Seforita ate a great wafer of a pancake 
with sweet stuff on it. The basket grew 
heavy. The brother appeared to carry the 
hen and the extra things. Bliss. 

He was perfectly happy again. He didn’t 

want to go on Friday; he didn’t want to go 
at all. He wanted to stay with us and come 
with us to England when we went home. 
_ So, another trip to the friend, the Mex- 
ican, who had found us the other mozo. 
Now to put off the other boy again: but 
then, they are like that. 


WHERE 


What every 
San Franciscan owns: 


Climate: Average 59° in summer; 5r° in 
winter. Less rain falls in San Francisco's 
Wettest month (January) than in Atlantic 
one cities in July. No extremes of heat or 
cold, 


Recreation: San Francisco is America’s 
coolest summer city, At the middle of a 
thousand miles of seascoast, and the hub of 
railroads and highways leading to four 
national parks and millions of acres of 
mountain playgrounds. 


Markets: Geographical and commercial 
center of Pacific Coast. The chief seaport, 
carrying 40% of all imports and exports, 
Over 1,000,000 people ia the San Francisco 
metropolitan area. 


Industry: San Francisco Bay District's 
annual manufacturing production exceeds 2 
billion dollars a year. 


Growth: Seven times as great, from 1921 
to 1926, as the rate of growth of the country 
at large—seven times as many new cus- 
tomers each year for San Francisco business. 


Art, Music, Literature: The cultural 
capital of the West with a widespread ar- 
tistic, musical and literary life among its 
people. One of the three colorful “story 
Cities’” of America, 


Crop Wealth: The outlet and commer- 
cial headquarters for the bulk of California’s 
$700,000,000 annual farm production. 


For every San Franciscan, here 
or on the way, these advan 
tages spell opportunity 


Growing-up Californians go to schoots 
equaled only by those of Massachusetts 
--.-+ graduate to the great beautiful 
colleges on San Francisco Bay..... 


HE urge to go farther and farther West 

has been in America’s veins for genera- 

tions. Your children, too, will feel it 
when they grow up. 

Bring them now! They will grow strong 
and sturdy in California’s glorious outdoor 
life, and make their permanent friendships and 
associations while they are young. 

California’s five million people strike an 
average of prosperity whichis almost unequaled 
in America. ‘They enjoy life because life is 
enjoyable, twelve months in the year—and 
because in average per capita wealth, average 
savings deposits, ownership of automobiles 
and all living comforts, they are about twice 
as well-off as the average American family. 


Come and see for yourself 


Fortheman with capital and ability there are 
opportunities in plenty throughout northern 
and central California, and in the fast- 
growing San Francisco metropolitan 
area where more than a million people 
now live. Come and see! 

San Francisco is America’s second 
seaport, the business and financial capital 
of the West, the rail and water and mar- 
ket outlet forthe Great Valley, of which 
a famous economist and engineer has 
said: ‘‘If we were to scan the whole na- 
tion for the greatest opportunity of na- 
tional development we would find that 
it lies right here in the Great Central 
Valley of California.” 


This family came—and stayed 

Read this authentic letter from a new 
San Francisco family—then come out 
'to California on your next vacation and 
see for yourself. 


Pee 


A sailor of the seven seas returns 
to his home port—San Francisco 


iS 


Many California schools are 
built like early Missions 


“San Francisco, July 10, 1927. 

“Our th.ee children started school in one of the largest 

cities in the East. Now they are in school ina beautiful 

California city—a suburb of San Francisco—and the im- 

provement in their schooling is just one more reason why 
we are glad we live in California. 


*“W hen we first drove past their school, with its palm- 
bordered walks, its roof of red Spanish tiles glowing against 
the soft background of our wooded hills, we could not 
doubt that cities with the vision to build schools as lovely 
as these must be equally far ahead in teaching methods. 
After four years, we know that is true. 


“In time, our boys will enter Stanford or the Univer- 
sity of California, and they can still be at home. In the 
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| hesal oy na Metied Dewey: Be aR 


Californians Inc. 
has published a 
beautifull 

illustrate 
48-page booklet 
“ California, Where 
Life is Better.’’ 


send for it with 
the coupon 
below. 


Vacation time in 30-century-old giant 
redwood groves near San Francisco 


mean time, they are growing strong and sturdy in their 
all-year-round life out of doors, It makes us wonder, 
when we see them playing tennis or baseball in mid- 
winter, whether we ourselves can fully realize all that 
California is doing for them in building up their minds 
and their health for the years of opportunity ahead. 
(Name on request) C.F.O.”’ 


San Francisco is your starting-place when 
you come to look California over. And here 
are the headquarters of Californians Inc., a 
non-profit organization of business institutions 
and citizens active in the sound development 
of their State. Californians Inc. is equipped 
and ready to give you free information on any 
business or agricultural inquiry, to plan your 
trip through California and up and down the 
: whole Pacific Coast. 


Come and see—Now! 


As the first step, send this 
coupon for the 48-page illus- 
trated free booklet, ‘California, 
Where Life is Better.”” 


e 
nians Inc 
Ke" Headquarters 
ae, SAN FRANCISCO 

140 MONTGOMERY STREET, ROOM 306 
Please send me “California, Where Life is Better” 


Your copy is ready— 
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i MAIL this coupon for FREE BOOKLET about life in California 
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Transmitting messages witk 
his drum, the African depends 
on the pitch and clarity of its 
tone. With amazing speed 
these messages are sent over 
miles of mountains andjungle, 


COONE_funt, deép, resonant 


—unequaled in its naturalness. 
As the music is played, as the 
artist sings, so you should hear 
it—true, rich, life-like—so faith- 
fully reproduced that you forget 
you are listening to radio. 


This is what you enjoy with a 
Grebe Synchrophase Seven, 
particularly in combination with 
the Grebe Natural Speaker: 
A tone quality that is unrivaled 
for its naturalness, an ease of 
operation that is remarkable for 
its simplicity, and a refinement of 
appearance that harmonizes with 
any environment. 


Grebe Synchrophase 
Seven, $185; Grebe 
Natural Speaker, $35. 
Send for Booklet D; 
then ask your dealer 
to demonstrate. 


YNCHROPHASR, 


TRADE MARK REG. US PAT, OFF. 


x 


ED 


TRADE MARK 
AUGUs PA) OFF 


A. H. Grebe © Company, Inc. 
109 West 57th Street, New York City 
Factory: Richmond Hill, N. Y. 


Western Branch: 
448 S. San Pedro Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


The oldest exclusive radio manufacturer 
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VIVE SISOWATH! 


ITH his hundred wives and his hun- 
dred dancing girls, merry old King 
| Sisowath, of Cambodia, swooped down on 
Paris in the days *when ‘‘the peek-a-boo 
waist was at its height,’’ we are told, and 
glorious was his coming, to-day recalled 
by the news that merry old King Sisowath 
lies dead in his palace at Sho-Penh in the 
interior of French Indo-China, 
there was a king,”’ cries George R. Witte. 
**Paris has given most of the rulers of the 
earth the once-over, but there were few 


| 
| 


who lived up to the tradition of what a 


king should be as completely as Sisowath 
| of Cambodia, whose house is said to date 
back 3,000 years.’”’ In an article copy- 
righted by the Press Publishing Company 
| (New York World), Mr. Witte tells us that 
tho ‘‘when King Sisowath was crowned in 


sixty-six, the joie-de-vivre still ran in his 
veins, and as soon as the coronation festivi- 


pay his respects to President [Falliéres.”’ 
As Mr. Witte relates, 


The King of Cambodia arrived as a real 
potentate from ancient Asia should. The 


jewels worn by him and his entourage were | 


worth 100,000,000 franes, and the French 
police temporarily suspended all other 
activities to guard the wearers of this 
treasure. 

The King also brought with him the 
Sacred Sword of Cambodia, reputed to be 
3,000 years old, and studded with jewels 
valued at $3,000,000, and theThree Bakous, 
guardians of the sword, whom rumor soon 
invested with all the mystery and glamour 
of fabled giants. 

The 100 dancing girls were covered with 
diamonds, rubies, emeralds, topazes, car- 
buneles, tourmalines and sapphires, and 
those who saw them heartily approved. of 
King Sisowath’s name for them: The Living 
Jewels, 

But their costume for the Sacred Dance 
was aS unique as it was costly. For it 
consisted of gold wire fitting tight to the 
figure and more concealing than silk, and 
President Falliéres and Madame Falliéres, 
who were pious folk and hesitated before 
allowing the Cambodian ballet to appear 
before them, later admitted their scruples 
had been unfounded. 

In addition to the gold-wire costume, the 
dancers wore a gold helmet inerusted with 
diamonds, emeralds, and rubies set in a 
design which dated back to 1000 B. C. 

Rodin, the famous seulptor, was among 
those invited to see the ballet dance. And 
he went crazy over the dancing girls. He 
spent many days watching and sketching 
them, winning their confidence by giving 
them little presents as if they were small 
children: candies, toys, beads, fruit and 
other trifles. They pouted and sulked un- 
less he came to them with his pockets bulg- 
ing with these gifts. But Rod'n was 
happy, and even thought for a while of 
traveling back to Cambodia with them. 


Dipping into Rodin’s reminiscences, 
Mr. Witte quotes these joyously enthusi- 
astic paragraphs: 


““Never was the human form earried to 
greater perfection. These Cambodians 


OH, LA, LA, LA, LA! 


“Now, 


1906 he had reached the venerable age of | 


ties were over he journeyed to Paris to | 


ye: 


have movements I had never seen—néver" 
would have thought possible to the. hu- 
man body. Antique sculpture in its in- 
terminable richness has not revealed these 
movements to us. i une Ri 
“They are full .f movement; there is a 
rhythmic shudder that passes along them 
from the ti s of the right-hand fingers to 
the tips of the left-hand fingers, undulating 
through the shoulders, that is a veritable 
joy, an undreamed of delight to the artist. 
From: their earliest childhood they are 
trained to use muscles that we never use, 
to make, in perfect harmony with their 
ancient music, exquisite movements whose 
secret springs are hidden ‘from our 
knowledge. : 
“In their forms these dancing women are 
beautiful—admirably, wonderfully beauti- 
ful. Their lines astonish.~ I think of the 
noble, severe simplicity of the Egyptian 
granite. The costumes are most beautiful 
in themselves; they reveal every line of the 
body. It is a compli-ated beauty of adorn- 
ment through which the beauty of the 
human line shows superbly, unspoiled.’ 


Readers of L’ Illustration recall its charm- 
ing pictures of the Cambodian dancers. 
As Mr. Witte reminds us, they were ‘‘the 
rage of Paris during their stay, and ap- 
peared before the highest aristocracy and 
at Embassies and Legations.’’ Meanwhile 
jolly old King Sisowath was arriving at an 
appreciation of the Parisiennes, who re- 
minded him of ‘‘the heaven-born nymphs 
of Indian legends.’”’ However— 


His ideas on women’s clothes were far 
ahead of his time, and if he had visited 
Paris again befo e his death he would have 
found that his ideas had been approved and 
adopted by the Western world. 

“The women in this part of the world 
wear too many clothes,’ said King Siso- 
wath, after he had been in Paris for some 
tim. ‘‘ Your wvmen should wear no more 
than two garments, one fitting close to the 
sin and the other covering the first. 
Besides, your women harness themselves 
so tight that none of their motions are free. 
At least they should have their legs entirely 
free.”’ 

But that the King did not devote all his 
time to platonie studies of the eternal 
feminine during his stay in Paris was 
brought out two years later during the 
celebrated trial of Madame Steinheil, who 
was accused of the murder of her artist hus- 
band and her stepmother. 

Madame Steinheil, on the witness stand, 
told of meeting King Sisowath at the Long- 
champ; races. He was sitting in the 
Presidential box when he espied her, and 
an ardent flirtation resulted. It took the 
full force of the master of ceremonies’ staff 
to keep the King from leaving the box and 
joining Madame Sceinheil at once. 

An introduction was effected after the 
races, and King Sisowath forgot his ad- 
vanced years, his throne, his 100 wives 
and his dancing girls in his pursuit of the 
dashing French woman, and it was with 
some difficulty that he was finally per- — 
suaded to embark at Marseilles for his own 
country. This matter was hushed up at 
the time, but came out during the trial. 

It was with regret that the French public * 
saw the potentate from their Indo-Chinese 
protectorate leave, but the police and the 
Government breathed easier when his ship 
sailed. 
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‘Over LOOOOO miles 
and good for LOQOOO more 


Another most important and convincing en-— 
dorsement from one of the more than 300,000 


satisfied owners of Willys-Knight cars. 


And now, new reduced prices—impressive re- 
ductions up to $300—make the Willys- Knight 
Great Six more than ever the leader in fine 
car values. 


In addition to beautiful body design, superior 
coachwork, luxurious appointments, the Willys- 


Knight offers you: 


The Knight Engine—Patented, exclusive. 
No carbon troubles, no valve grinding. The 
only type of engine that improves with use. 
7-Bearing Crankshaft — Naturally, in so fine 
a car. 


dilution. 


Skinner Rectifier — Prevents oil 


4-Wheel Brakes — Positive, mechanical- type, 
quick- acting. 

Belflex Shackles — Keep your chassis as last- 
ingly quiet as the sleeve-valve engine. 

8 Timken Bearings in Front Axle — Make 
this the easiest steering car on the road. 
Narrow Body Pillars at Windshield — All 
other cars ought to have this necessary safety 
feature. Accidents would be minimized. 
Adjustable Front Seat on Sedan and Foursome 
models; noticeably greater comfort. 


Light Control at Steering Wheel—You dim 
without lifting your hand from the wheel. 


Shock Absorbers— Air cleaner—T hermostatic 
temperature control—Finest quality uphol- 
stery and interior fittings. 


PAILES 


WILLYS-KNIGHT ENGINE 
GAINS IN EFFICIENCY 


15,000 30.000 45.000 60,000 75,000, 
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INCREASE 
ase eee 


| ___ wyaLtvs-K 


NIGHT SLEEVE VALVE | a 


NORMAL 
EFFICIENCY > , 
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Yo 


DECREASE 


POPPET VALVE ENGINE LOSES 


G 


IMPROVES WITH 


KN 


EHE-<ENGINE 
SMOOTHNESS, 


“70” Willys-Knight Six, $1295 to $1495. Willys-Knight 
Great Six, reduced prices, $1750 to $2950. Prices f.o.b. 
factory and specifications subject to change without 
notice, Willys-Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys- 
Overland Sales Cols i td., Toronto, Canada. 


USE—IN 
QUIETNESS AND ECONOMY 


P, & A, photograph P.& A. Keystone View 


P.& A. International Newsreel 


DAVY JONES'S LOCKER HAS CLAIMED THESE, AMONG OTHER RECENT TRANSATLANTIC FLYERS 


The first three from left to right are the crew and passenger of the Old Glory—Lloyd Bertaud, James DeWitt Hill, and Philip Payne; then come 
Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim, and the two English aviators—Capt. Leslie Hamilton and Lieut.-Col. F. F. Minchin—who flew with her in the St. 


Raphael, bound for Canada. 


The fate of all six is a mystery. 


SAD SECRETS OF THE PORT OF MISSING PLANES 


N S. O. S. IN THE NIGHT, and then Another 
transoceanic plane has disappeared. Another group of 
high-hearted adventurers will probably never be. seen 

again. Drifting wreck may be found many days later, as in the 
case of the Old Glory. Ocean-liners, picking up the S.O.S%., 
may leave their routes, speed to the approximate place of the 
airplane’s downfall, and crisscross its supposed line of flight 
for hour after hour, as has happened with pathetic frequency 
in recent weeks; but no sight of the plane or its all-too-daring 
erew can be descried on the treacherous waves, and their fate 
must go down among the mysteries of aerial navigation. Nun- 
gesser and Coli have been joined by a brave company at the 
Port of Missing Planes—Capt. Leslie Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. F. F. 
Minchin, and the Princess Lowenstein-Wertheim, the crews of 
the Old Glory and the Sir John Carling, lone Paul Redfern, not to 
mention others on the Pacific side. Typical of recent mishaps 
and yain attempts at rescue was the case of the Old Glory, a 
single-motored Fokker monoplane bound for Rome with two 
pilots, Lloyd W. Bertaud and James DeWitt Hill, and a passen- 
ger, Philip A. Payne, the managing editor of the New York 
Daily Mirror, Mr. Hearst’s tabloid. Such was the commotion 
in the steamship lanes when the Old Glory’s call for help went out 
that, as we learn from the New York Herald Tribune: 


silenec! 


Search-light rays of four ocean-liners blazed through the black- 
ness of the Great Circle 
course last night, while 
aboard the vessels crew 
and passengers strained 
their eyes hoping to 
discern a tiny collapsible 
rubber life-boat in which 
they hoped to find three 
men. Sixteen hours be- 
fore, out of a similar 
darkness, there had come 
adoubleS. O. 8. from the 
monoplane Old Glory, in 
which Lloyd W. Ber- 
taud, James DeWitt 
Hill, and Philip A. Payne 
rode for Rome. 

Midnight came on the 
waves with rain and fog, 
but without trace of the 
two airmen and _ their 
passenger who, at 4:17 
A. M. Eastern daylight- 
saying time, had _ be- 


International Newsreel photograph 


OUTWARD BOUND FOR THE VAST UNKNOWN 


The Old Glory’s intended destination was Rome, where elaborate preparations had 
been made to welcome the American voyagers; but fate interposed, and the Atlantic 
keeps its secret of the airmen’s doom. 


sought aid and then lapsed into silence. Two liners, the first 
of the five which searched the seas in the daylight hours, had 
abandoned the search as hopeless, and proceeded toward New 
York. 

_ The steamship Nova Scotia, of the Furness Line, joined the 
search during the night, having" left St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
for Liverpool on Tuesday. It wirelessed its part in the search. 


Meanwhile, we learn, another airplane was soaring over the 
Atlantie on its way toward London and a $25,000 prize. This 
airplane, the Sir John Carling, destined to disappear the next 
day, was flying without radio and in rain and fog, says the Herald 
Tribune writer, but no fears were felt for her. Reading on: 


She had left Harbor Grace, Newfoundland, at 8:25 A. M. 
Kastern daylight time, with Capt. Terry Tully and Lieut. James 
Medealf as pilots. 

The Old Glory had been in the air fourteen hours when, from 
about 500 miles beyond the tip of Newfoundland her radio sud- 
denly spoke an S.O.S. Two minutes later, perhaps five, another 
S.O.S. followed. Radio operators on five vessels heard the eall, 
and these ships turned under forced draft toward the approximate 
position from which the monoplane had called. 

Minutes of silence followed and then suddenly another eall 
from Old Glory: 

““WRHP—Five hours out of Newfoundland, East.” 

This cryptic message puzzled the searching mariners, since 
under ordinary conditions an 8, O. 8. is followed, if possible, by a 
description of the trouble and a close approximation of position. 

The nearest liner was 
the Cunarder Transyl- 
vania, Capt. David B. 
Bone commanding. She 
was approximately sixty- 
five miles from the eal- 
culated position of Old 
Glory. The Carmania, 
Capt. G. F. Brown com- 
manding, was farther 
west, but it also turned 
so that its course would 
eut the Great Circle. 
The Lapland, California, 
and American Merchant 
swung westward with the 
Carmania, and then be- 
gan the hunt that was a 
blind stab at best, with 
little hope for the three 
men in the stricken 
plane. 

Brief wireless mes- 
sages from the ocean 
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Is Your Town Safe? 


could be prevented. One half of the 
children who are killed are the little 
untaught ones less than five years old. 
And accidents claim all too many per- 
sons past middle age—who have not 
adjusted themselves to the swift pace of 
passing vehicles. 


In cities where public caution and pro- 
tection are taught, the deathrate from 
accident is far less than the Nation’s sad 
average. Modern scientific Safety Cam- 
paigns are organized in these cities. The 
Mayor, the Police Department, local 
associations, clubs, societies and citizens 
of ability and initiative are working to- 
gether for safety in industry, in the home 
and on our streets. The newspapers 
which help to promote Safety Campaigns 
find a quick response. 


These continuous safety programs are 
as carefully and skilfully planned as a 
great battle, but with this difference— 
a battle is planned to end as many lives 
as possible and a Safety Campaign is 
planned to save as many lives as possible. 


No longer has one a right to say, “ Acci- 
dents are bound to happen. You can’t 
prevent them.” Today accident pre- 
vention is neither a beautiful dream nor 
a vain hope. It is a splendid reality. 
In cities which have said, ‘It can be 
done” — it has been done. In some 
cities the deathrate from accident has 


been reduced more than 
half. 


Do you know how many 
people were killed by ac- 
cident in your town last 
year? You will find, 
again and again, that a 
little forethought or a 
little more care would 


© 1027 M. by 1.Co. 


These boys and girls are being taught to save their lives! They are learning the 
meaning of the “Stop” and “Go” traffic signals. In many schools the children 
make their own semaphores, and the teacher appoints different members of the 
class to act the part of a Traffic Officer so that the lesson of caution at street 
crossings can never be forgotten. 


beyond hope of prevention. The other 
—swift annihilation that could have 


VERY five minutes someone dies 
from cancer. Every six minutes 


someone is killed by accident. 
One death in every 13 is caused by can- 
cer—one in 15 by accident. One—a 
tragedy foreseen weeks in advance when 


been prevented. 


Most fatal accidents need never happen; 
90,000 a year in the United States—240 
a day—deaths from various causes that 


have avoided many trag- 
edies. Help to prevent 
such deaths. 


ot 


WedZ5)) 


700, 000 Americans seriously injured last year; 23,000 killed 


by one cause alone—motor vehicle accidents. 


Appeals to individual caution have failed to stem the constantly 
rising tide of accidental deaths. Last year the New York State 
conference of Mayors decided to conduct an “entire city’’ 
Safety Campaign. Albany, N. Y., was selected for the test, and 
the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company was invited to send 
safety engineers to co-operate. 


A vigorous educational program was undertaken. Every stage 
of this campaign was carefully mapped outinadvance. During 
the first six months of the demonstration, while practically the 


entire city supported it, accidental deaths of all kinds were re- 
duced 31%. Fatal accidents to children were reduced 333%. 
Fatal accidents in homes were reduced 71%. 


Based on the results in Albany, the Metropolitan has prepared 
two booklets, “Promoting Community Safety” and “The 
Traffic Problem’, which outline practical ways and means for 
accident prevention. Send for two copies of each, one for 
personal study and one to send to your Mayor. If your town 
has a working safety organization, support it whole-heartedly. 
If not, help to establish a local Safety Council. 


HALEY FISKE, President. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY ~NEW YORK 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, More Insurance in force, More new Insurance each year 


Published by 
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PAGE 


CHAIN LINK 


FER 


For. schools, oeccades 
‘and institutions 


AGE Chain Link Fence — with its 
distinctive square mesh—assures 
security and privacy at all times, for 
every type of property. 
Page Fence is sightly in appearance and 
sturdily constructed. It is made of rust 
resisting copper bearing steel, heavily 
galvanized after weaving. All fittings, 
too, are Hot Galvanized to resist 
corrosion. 


A National Service 


Page service is national. Right in your 
vicinity is a Page distributor who will 
gladly consult with you. Write for his 
name, address and interesting literature. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 
209 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 
Offices in all Principal Cities 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


told the story of the grim search through- 
out the day and late into last night. To- 
ward night, when it was freely accepted 
that even if the three men had taken safely 
to the life-boat it could not survive the rac- 
ing waves and high winds, the Carmania 
and the Transylvania quit the hunt. 

The Old: Glory was bought by William 
Randolph Hearst, the publisher, some 
weeks ago for his own use. . He later de- 
cided to send it on a non-stop flight from 
New York to Rome and named Bertaud, 
an air-mail pilot, as chief of the expedition. 
Bertaud named Hill as his aid, ‘and still 
later Payne, managing editor of The Daily 
Mirror, was named flight director from the 
news angle. It is a Fokker sister to the air- 
plane in which the Princess .Lowenstein- 
Wertheim-Freudenberg and two flying 
escorts disappeared ten days ago. 

Wireless stations in all parts of the world 
remained open through the night, ready to 
catch any message that might give a hint 
of solution of the newest riddle of the 
Atlantic, which had claimed five aviators’ 
lives this summer. The hours sped by 
without word or trace of the three, and as 
they passed hope became more feeble. 

The wives of Bertaud and Payne re- 
mained in seclusion during the day and 
night after their arrival just before noon 
from Old Orchard. They issued a joint 
statement of confidence in ultimate rescue 
of their husbands, being joined in this by 
Bertaud’s mother, and requested that they 
be left alone until definite information was 
received, : 


This year will probably be known in 
aviation history as the year of big flights, 
writes Russell Owen in the New York 
Times; and we read on: 


A season of the maddest, most venture- 
some escapades in the history of flying is 
almost over, and aviators are now counting 
the cost in lives and money and measuring 
the value. 

The lives of twenty-four persons, two of 
them women, and probably $1,000,000 
have been lost this year in long-distance 
flights over water. More than half the 
flights have been unsuccessful, the planes 
either crashing in tests or take-offs or 
coming down to some mysterious fate in 


‘the Atlantic or Pacific ocean. 


Yet these flights made the name of 
Lindbergh a bright comet in the aviation 
firmament; developed the most remark- 
able publie interest in flying that has ever 
been known; proved conclusively the re- 
markable advances in aerodynamic design 
and motor construction nade in this 
country, and added something to the 
knowledge of weather conditions over the 
ocean that will be still of value when 
transatlantic flying is a commercial reality. 
The brilliant success of Lindbergh and 
Chamberlin and Byrd, coming so soon 
after the sad fate of Nungesser and Coli, 
seemed to indicate that airplanes could do 
safely that which cool-headed designers 
felt would come only through careful 
experimentation and development. A wave 
of flying enthusiasm set in all over the 
world and aviators began dashing into the 
unknown without proper preparation. 
Many of them vanished, and a wave of 
reaction has set in which has made many 
men active in aviation ask that ocean 
flights be halted until they can be under- 
taken with greater certainty of success. 


“People have been looking at aviation 
emotionally,” said Lieut. Al Williams, 
the crack navy racing pilot, the other day. 
“They have not been thinking about 
flying; they have been feeling. A little of 
that is all right, but now it ought to stop 
so that aviation can progress sanely.” 

That is the view of many of those whose 
lives are now spent in building or flying 
airplanes. They admit that the flights of 
Lindbergh-and- Chamberlin and Byrd over 
the Atlantic, and those of Maitland and 
Hegenberger, Smith and Bronte, and the 
other successful Pacifie flyers, ‘made people 
enthusiasts about aviation, But they also 
think that the recent tragedies of ocean 
flying have quenched much of that en- 
thusiasm. The first ~ ‘flights ‘made every 
one feel that flying was absolutely safe; 
now the majority are “inclined to under- 
estimate its safety. —~ 

Several of the planes that met disaster 
were inadequate at the time. They were 
rushed through factories, and» in many 
cases the motors were not tested until all 
the “bugs” had been removed. And 
whereas the two most successful flyers of 


the Atlantie—Lindbergh and Chamberlin ~ 


—were ideal pilots for a long flight, phleg- 
matic, calm, with nerves under perfect 
control, many of the pilots who attempted 
long-distance flights were by temperament 
and physical condition utterly unsuited for 
their ordeal. 


When the flights began, Mr. Owen points 
cut, there was little known about the 
weather over the North Atlantic at the 
height at which an airplane flies, and he 
adds: 


There was no system of obtaining 
satisfactory reports as to the weather day 
by day. The dangers of ice and fog were 
known, but no one knew how to meet 
them. Probably not even the weather 
experts realized how few days were suitable 
for transatlantic flying. The only im- 
portant data available were those regarding 
winds, 

It was probably insufficient knowledge of 
what dangers faced them in the icy sea 
mists that was responsible for the loss of 
Nungesser and Coli,. the first aviators to 
attempt the transatlantic flight this year. 
It is now the general opinion among avi- 
ators, since the subsequent flights have 
revealed the dangers of the almost im- 
perceptible but steady accumulation of 


tiny particles of water freezing on the | 


wings, that it was ice that brought down 
the French airmen. 

Lindbergh contributed the first definite 
knowledge of the weather conditions 
transatlantic flyers must face. He met 
fog and tried to climb over it, but failed. 
He flew as high as his heavily loaded plane 
would carry him without being able to 
find the top of the curtain. And when he 
did get up high, ice began to form on. his 
plane, which caused him to dive for 
warmer air near the water. Chamberlin 
found that he could avoid the ice by flying 
low, but he drifted far off his course owing 
to the failure of his main compass. 

Byrd met even worse conditions than 
Lindbergh, and proved again that it was 
impossible for present-day planes to escape 
the treacherous fog. Byrd’s ability as a 
navigator was useless much of the time, 
because he could see neither sea nor sky and, 
like his predecessors, he had to rely mostly 
on dead reckoning. 

When it came to attempting the passage 
from east to west it was found that condi- 
tions were not nearly so favorable as for the 
eastward trip. British, German, and French 
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as lasting as the love that 
prompts its purchase 


Tbs every home comes, now and then, a_ 
time when commonplace presents just 
won't do—occasions which demand gifts of 
enduring charm and inherent worth. 


Birthdays, Graduations, Anniversaries, Wed- 
dings are such milestones in family life. Then 
for father or mother, sister or brother you 
seek a companionable gift . . . a token as last- 
ing as the love which prompts its purchase. 


So you turn naturally to the jewelry store. 


: For jeweled gifts alone remain untouched by 

wy bdern Nhdes Time. Here only you find things which will 
1G, Jewelr never be relegated to the garret. The passing 

: J years enrich these treasured tokens with a 


€ar-rings for evening toi- s : 9 
ie are teucily. lobe and heritage of priceless memories. 
slim these days. They must 
be chosen with discrimina- 
tion to suit one’s type 
and face. 
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ce . . ° * 
Don’t you think we ought to have had new tires for a long trip like 
this? You know these have been on ever since we've had the car.’ 


"Yes, I know, dear, but there are a good many miles left in them yet. 
They’ re Kelly-Springfields, you know.’ 
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pilots waited weeks for favorable weather. 
Two German planes took off and were 
foreed back by gales. A French pilot 
started across and returned after running 
into a blinding fog before he cleared the 
land. 

And then Capt. Leslie Hamilton, Lieut. - 
Col. F. F. Minchin, and the Princess 
Lowenstein-Wertheim took off from En- 
gland in what seemed to be fairly good 
weather, but disappeared into the same 
darkness that engulfed Nungesser and 
Coli. Whether ice or engine failure 
brought them down nobody knows. The 
air barrier which the Atlantic has reared 
between Europe and America had again 
stopt two brave men and a brave woman. 
Their plane was a good one, their motor 
one of the best Europe produces. . 

The Pacific flights began and aviation. 
history repeated itself. Those who pre-~ 
pared thoroughly succeeded; those who- 
did not failed. Lieuts. Lester J. Maitland® 
and Albert F. Hegenberger planned their + 
flight for more than a year. Their plang, 
was a reliable Fokker, such as the one Byrd 
flew to the North Pole and across the 
Atlantic. Captain Hamilton had a Fokker 
also, but he had only one motor, whereas 
Byrd and Maitland had three. Hegen- 
berger is an expert navigator, Maitland an 
exceptional pilot. 

Yet at one time they seemed to have 
failed, despite the thoroughness with 
which they had made ready. They had 
not looked for cold over the Pacifie. 
They did not know that it would be cold at | 
the altitude at which they flew. But 
when they were part way across one of 
their motors began to splutter and they 
lost altitude steadily until, for no reason 
apparently, the motor picked up. An° 
intake valve had frozen and then thawed 
out again as they came down toward the 
sea. 

Ernest L. Smith and Emory B. Bronte 
made the flight with equal success, altho 
they crashed in landing, fortunately 
without either pilot being injured. Then 
eame the disastrous Dole prize race. In 
the fever of desire to get into that race 
pilots were preparing with more haste 
than wisdom. They were not after money 
altogether; several of them put everything 
they had into their planes. The emotion 
of the long-distance flights had gript them 
and they were determined to go, rushing 
their work and leaving insufficient time 
properly to test their planes. 

Three men were killed before the race 
started, because their planes, on account 
of some structural defect, got out of 
control, as did the machine in which 
Capt. Arthur V. Rogers was killed on a 
test flight at Los Angeles. Lieuts. George 
Covell and R. S. Waggener were killed 
when they crashed against a cliff and 
were burned to death. There had been a 
defect in their fuel system serious enough 
to drive them into a forced landing. 
While seeking a landing spot the pilot 
stalled the plane and crashed to earth in a 
nose dive. 


The Department of Commerce, which 
licenses pilots and planes, was doing 
everything it could to make sure that the 
Dole flight machines were in good condi- 
tion before they took off, records Mr. 
Owen, adding: 


It tested the navigators’ ability and 
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Many of the through trains 
over the New York Central 
take the traveler through the 
Mohawk Valley in daylight. 
Among these are the Empzre 
State Express and North Shore 
Limited. When planning your 
trip East or West, you can ar- 
range to see the Mohawk 
Valley as well as the Hudson 
by daylight. And Niagara Falls 
is also on this great rail high- 
way. 
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The famous water level route 


takes you through the historic 
Valley of the Mohawk - : - 


AYES the pioneers adven- 
tured westward from the 
Atlantic Coast they followed the 
natural highway up the majestic 
Hudson River and then through 
the beautiful Mohawk Valley 
toward the Great Lakes. 


This water level route of the 
New York CENTRAL here cuts 
through the Appalachians at the 
only low level pass left by Na- 
ture in this thousand-mile moun- 
tain barrier. 


Many travelers time their jour- 


neys between the West and the 
East so that they will enjoy the 
ride through the historic 
Mohawk Valley by daylight. 


It was in this valley that the Stars 
and Stripes were first unfurled 
in battle 150 years ago; it was 
here that the patriots of ’76 
courageously defendedthenorth- 
ern frontier; and it was here that 
Burgoyne, in one of the decisive 
battles of world history, was 
signally defeated in his attempt 
to split the Colonies and crush 
the American Revolution. 


New YORK CENTRAL LINES 


BOSTON @& ALBANY::: MICHIGAN CENTRAL::: BIG FOUR::: PITTSBURGH & LAKE ERIE*:: 
NEW YORK CENTRAL AND SUBSIDIARY LINES 
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examined the planes, even ruling one plane 
out of the race because it did not have 
sufficient fuel capacity. But, as the 
regulations now stand, the department’s 
representatives did not have authority to 
bar some planes that were obviously unfit 
to fly. One plane that had had consistent 
motor trouble took off and, naturally, had 
to return, altho every one knew that the 
probabilities were that the motor would 
fail. 

Just what happened to the Golden Hagle 
with J. W. Frost and Gordon Seott aboard, 
the Miss Doran with J. A. Pedlar, Lieut. 
V. R. Knope, and Miss Mildred Doran, 
and the Dallas Spirit with Capt. William 
P. Erwin and A. H. Hichwaldt, will 
probably never be known. Erwin sent 
back word that he was in two tail spins, 
and the messages ended in the second. 

It has been very well demonstrated that 
such flights are safe only in planes which 
ean land on the water. Every land plane 
which has been forced down at sea has 
been lost. But the list of seaplanes and 
flying boats which have Janded on the 
ocean, and been saved isalong one. Towers, 
Bellinger, Rodgers, Locatelli, De Pinedo, 
uhe American navy planes, which landed 
in the Caribbean—all were saved. The 
navy planes and De Pinedo were towed 
for two cays, and the Italian flyer wason, the 
end of a tow line in a severe storm. Yet 
his plane arrived safely at the Azores and 
successfully took off again for Italy. 


LET US SHED A FEW TEARS FOR THE 
VANISHING FLIVVER 

OLL the passing bell for the faithful 

tin lizzie, soon to be as obsolete as the 
buffalo. An anonymous writer in The New 
Republic draws our attention to this mourn- 
ful fact, and descants movingly on the 
approaching disappearance of that friend 
of mankind, the treasure of the humble and 
gold-mine of the jokesmiths. In no frivo- 
lous or irreverent spirit does this elegiast of 
the flivver compose its requiem, but with 
almost passionate appreciation. Thus: 


The world pushes on, relentlessly dis- 
earding, in its dotage, instruments that 
once worked incalculably for its progress. 
In America the pace is swift. Men not yet 
old have but dim memories of things that 
helped them vanquish the frontier, and 
to-day lie discarded. These memories take 
an ever-deepening tinge of romance as they 
fade. There was the pony express. How 
we look upon it now! Ah, they were men, 
those riders, and they lived in a golden age 
of romance. All the sordid side of the pony 
express—and there must have been one— 
has been forgotten. 

America has just discarded as outworn 
another great aid in the everlasting thrust 
against frontiers—frontiers not alone of 
our own country but of the world. Itis the 
Ford flivver, unlovely and almost ridiculous 
now, because it is so familiar. The days 
of the old Ford are ended. Production 

-stopt some months ago, and, it is said, re- 
pair parts will be made only five more years. 
Soon after those five years, the Ford will 
join the covered wagon and the pony 
express and become a memory. 

That memory will take on romance. To 
the pioneers, a covered wagon was just a 
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wagon; a lumbering, rough-riding convey- 
ance that was forever bogging downin sand, 
casting a tire or breaking an axle. Roman- 
tic? Hah! Just an eternal nuisance. But 
it helped build a nation. Epic books have 
made it their theme, now that its common- 
place side has been forgotten, and it has 
been made the subject of at least one great 
motion-picture. 

The pony express and the covered wagon 
began. where the railroads left off, serving 
because nothing else would go where they 
went and do it so quickly. In 1903 Henry 
Ford put his car on the market. 
went where nothing else would go so 
quickly. It pushed down great barriers. 
It brought utility and pleasure to millions. 
In nineteen years Henry Ford built fifteen 
million cars, as alike in their essential 
mechanism as peasina pod. He built one of 
the greatest enterprises in the world. He 
fashioned a fortune so great it can not be 
comprehended. 


Little has come from Ford himself. in 
these days of transition, when the old ear, 
outclassed now, is being abandoned for the 
new, remarks the writer, adding: 


But from a word here and there, it is 
apparent that Henry Ford is not laying 
aside the old Model T without a pang 
of regret. It was completely his, from 
first to last. Perhaps he, better than 
any one else, knows that with its passing 
goes irretrievably a part of America. 

It is too soon to write the obituary of 
Model T. But it is getting on, and it will 
do no harm to have a few notes set in type. 
The model T, more, perhaps, than any 
other piece of machinery, had a _ per- 
sonality. It was a friendly, familiar thing, 
and its surname—Ford—was rarely used. 
A Cadillac is a Cadillac, a Chevrolet a 
Chevrolet, a Buick a Buick, and a Dodge a 
Dodge. But the Model T was a Henry, a 
Lizzie, a flivver. For convenience in pro- 
nunciation, a Cadillac may become a Cad 
and a Chevrolet a Chevvy, but the Model 
T alone had genuine nicknames. 

This was partly because it insisted on 
being something different. The others 
had different pedals, transmissions, levers; 
they changed often in appearance, some- 
times so much that the children could not 
be recognized as belonging to their parents. 
But the Model T remained its individual 
self, altho toward the last it took on a 
measure of dignity. Its clothes became 
more stylish. The old rugged corners and 
the brass were discarded—but with them 
went some of the friendly familiarity that 
made everybody call the.Model T by a 
nickname, and their passing marked the 
beginning of the end. 

The deeds of the flivver drip with 
romance, and they are recorded wherever 
the white man has traveled. The flivver 
has clambered the mountain ranges of the 
world. On the thirsty Sahara and in the 
jungles of South Africa it has carried the 
white man and his civilization. Many a 
veteran of the A. I. F. remembers a 
thrilling story of some brave, battered little 
flivver which took him careening over 
battle-fields on a mission of importance, its 
very motive power dependent upon a 
safety-pin or piece of baling wire con- 
scripted in an emergency. Some day 
these deeds will be told as they should. 

It is safe to say that, no matter what 
automobile Henry Ford makes, it will 
never take the place of the old flivver. 
It may be the best car ever built for the 
money, and it undoubtedly will be a more 
luxurious car, in keeping with the new age 
of luxury. But it will not be a pioncer. 


It, too, } 


A JEREMIAH WHO CALLS AVIATION 
“THE GREAT DELUSION” 

IS pen-name, ‘‘Neon,”’ is said to veil 

the identity of a high authority of 
the British Navy. His book, ‘The Great 
Delusion” excited somewhat fierce dis- 
cussion in England not long since, when a 
lavish government program for air defense 
was on the carpet. ‘‘Neon”’ is a pessimist 
regarding air navigation—a ‘‘devyil’s advo- 
cate’? who, with an impressive array of 
evidence, argues against aeronautics in 
all its branches, military and commercial, 
dirigible and airplane. He says, for 
instance, ‘‘airplanes can never be made to 
pay as passenger or freight carriers,’ and 
points to the government subsidies which — 
have kept those services going. By a 
curious coincidence, ‘‘The Great Delusion”’ 
was published in America (Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh, the Dial Press) just before Lind- 
bergh’s flight to Paris, which gave rise to 
such exalted forecasts for the almost 
immediate future of transoceanic flying. 
Now that subsequent tragic failures have 
sobered the more excitable prophets, it 
may be worth while to hear what ‘‘ Neon” 
has to say. Even a devil’s advocate may 
do some good by pointing out the danger 
spots. Apart from that, “‘Neon’”’ claims 
interest as a curiosity—a thinker who 
flocks by himself and girds his pen against 
the united hope and belief of his generation. 
He writes: 


It may be stated generally that in all 
cases transoceanic flights have owed what 
success they have achieved to favoring air 
eurrents, while the terrible risk involved 
has in all cases been minimized as far as 
possible by surface vessels, detailed to 
help and render assistance in cases of 
necessity. 

For the San Diego-Honolulu flight, 
attempted by American naval airmen in 
August, 1925, ten surface vessels and two 
divisions of submarines were dispatched 
to patrol the prearranged route. Three 
seaplanes were prepared for the flight. 
One failed to start, due to engine trouble, 
the second was forced down after covering 
300 miles, and was towed back to San 
Francisco by the destroyer William James, 
which fortunately located her. The third, 
under the late Commander John Rodgers, 
proceeded on her way, but came down 
200 miles from Honolulu, due to lack of 
fuel, for the winds encountered were less 
favorable than had been anticipated. 
She had failed to reach the Aroostook, the 
nearest ship station, due to a rain squall 
and the reception of wrong directional 
wireless bearings. In the subsequent seartéh 
for this seaplane the large fleet of surface 
vessels and submarines was reinforced by 
a destroyer flotilla. 

A recent and striking example of another 
spectacular exploit is the flight of Major 
Franco, the Spanish airman, from Spain 
to Brazil, a distance of 3,649 miles— 
22d to 31st of January, 1926. Major Franco 
was not only brave but wise. The 
ordinary navigational sailing directions 
show that at this particular time, and at no 
other throughout the year, the whole 
course (southwesterly) from Spain to 
Buenos Aires is subject to a northeast 
wind, with the exception of the neighbor- 
hood of Fernando Noronha and Per- 
nambuco. His longest flight, from Cape 
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Performance and ‘Riding 
Results That Outdistance 


ALKING in superlatives cannot pic- Ay) R - jj 
5 ke the motoring thrill and glow of lUd S 


the Illustrious New Chrysler “72.” 


You probably cannot even imagine out of your past ex: 
perience a car that gives you a speed ability of 72 and 
more miles an hour from a 75 horsepower motor—that 
flashes from 5 to 25 miles an hour in 7 seconds— 


That takes even mountain grades at constant acceleration 
and literally wipes hills out of reckoning—that hasn’t a 
. vestige of engine tremor or road shock— 


That handles more easily at 70 and 72 than most cars do 
at 45—that cradles you softly over cobblestones or rutted 
dirt—that is luxurious and beautiful beyond description— 


Illustrious New Chrysler “72” prices— Roadster (with rumble seat), 
$1495; 2-bassenger Coupe (with rumble seat), $1545; Coupe (4-passen- 
ger), $1595; Sedan (4-door, close-coupled), $1595; Royal Sedan, 
$1505; Crown Sedan, $1745; Convertible Coupe (with rumble seat), 
$1745; f. 0. b. Detroit, subject to current Federal excise tax. Chrysler 
dealers are in a position to extend the convenience of time payments. 
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And, finally, that bears the assurance of 
safety, dependability and long life that only 
Chrysler Standardized Quality can give. 


You can’t imagine such acar, for there never was such 
acar in its class as the Illustrious New “72,’—longer, 
roomier, faster, handsomer than the “70,” and rubber insu- 
lated throughout—giving you features and qualities here- 
tofore limited only to the most expensive cars, at such 
remarkably low prices. 


Only by seeing it and then by riding and driving it can 
you fully appreciate just how far Chrysler has widened 
the gap between the “72” and all others in this class. 


New Chrysler ‘‘Red-Head” Engine—For those who seek supreme 
performance, going beyond even the standard announced—Chry- 
sler furnishes the new ““Red-Head”’ engine as regular equipment 
on the Illustrious New Chrysler ‘‘72”” Roadster. This engine is 
designed to take full advantage of high-compression gas. It is 
also available for all other ‘‘72”’ body models at slight extra cost. 
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Unseen 


Danger 


Those drops of water from the 
ceiling mean a leak. How to save 
yourself from the damage and ex- 
pense caused by rusty water pipes. 


OU may be home—you may be 
away. Sooner or later rusted pipes 
cause trouble. 


Brass pipe cannot rust. It remains per- 
manently new-like. Iron pipe clogs 
with rust, usually in five years the flow 
becomes a red trickle. 


The difference between brass pipe and 
iron pipe is the difference between 
economy and extravagance, between 
permanency and makeshift. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe saves an average 
of $26 per year. It costs a little more 
but soon saves that difference, Never 
thereafter does rust cause you one cent 
of expense or any worty. 


——_ 


Below are shown two pieces ot 
pipe taken from the same building 
after four years of service. At theleft 
is brass pipe, still perfect. At the 


tight is iron pipe clogged with rust. 


Anaconda Brass Pipe is one of three rust re- 
sistant features of modern construction. The 
others are Screens of Anaconda Bronze and 
Anaconda Copper for gutters and leaders. 
Learn the economy of tust-proofing by mail- 
ing the coupon at once for our free booklet. 


ANACONDA COPPER 
BRASS *2:2* BRONZE 
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| THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, | 
| General Offices: Waterbury, Connecticut | 
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Verde Island to Fernando Noronha, was 
1,447 miles, his course approximately south- 
west, and over the whole of this course he 
| flew in the northeast trade wind, which at 
a flying height of 2,000 feet provided him 
with a favoring current which could not 
have been less than 30 miles per hour. 
Since he was thirteen hours and fifty 
minutes in the air from Praia, Cape Verde, 
to Fernando Noronha, his average speed 
over the water was 107 m.p.h. It is 
calculated that at least 30 m.p.h. was due 
to the current (the northeast trade dead 
astern), leaving 77 as engine speed, or in 
other words the airplane was carried 442 
miles of the course by current, and 1,035 was 
covered by engine power and expenditure 
of fuel. In short, Major Franco proceeded 
from Spain to Brazil on what corresponded 
in effect to a moving platform. It is 
stated that the hearty cooperation of the 
Brazilian Government, the Navy, and the 
- Meteorological Office was an important 
factor in the success of the flight. 

Had Major Franco attempted to fly the 
course (Praia-Fernando Noronha) in the 
opposite direction, (southwest to northeast), 
the estimated engine speed of 77 m.p.h. 
would have conveyed him only 47 m.p.h. 
(77-30) on his course, and he would have 
taken over thirty-one hours and required 
thirty-one hours’ fuel. To cover the 
distance he would have had to fly 2,387 
air miles. In reality, under such cir- 
cumstanees, his fuel would have given out. 
But Major Franco and Captain Ruiz de 
Alva did not attempt to return by air; 
they accepted passage to Spain on the 
destroyer Alcedo, and the Ne Plus Ultra 
remained at Buenos Aires, having been 
presented to the Argentine by the Spanish 
Government. 

Referring to the round-the-world flight 
by American Air Service flyers in 1924, it is 
stated that ‘‘the one outstanding lesson of 
the achievement was that it demonstrated 
conclusively the dependence of the airplane 
upon surface craft in long-distance work; 
while the flyers were covering their twenty- 
odd thousand miles of flight, approximately 
87,000 miles of steaming was done by 
United States Naval vessels alone in 
helping to make the flight a success. It 
took nearly six months to accomplish the 
circumnavigation of the world by air. 


The speed of air travel ‘‘is illusory except 
in short or relay flights,’ for “‘ flying hours— 
hours actually spent in the air—are always 
given prominence to the exclusion of the 
total time between scheduled time of 
start and actual time of arrival.’”’ Reading 
on— 


With all the encouragement given and 
the money lavished upon eivil aviation it 
fails to show any real progress, for apart 
from all other considerations—discomfort, 
danger, dependence upon weather—air- 
planes can never seriously be regarded as a 
means of travel or transport for com- 
mercial purposes, and for this very simple 
reason—approximately four-fifths of the 
total power installed is required to maintain 
the airplane and its load in the air against 
the natural law of gravity, about one-fifth 
remains to push or pull the load along, 
and furthermore, ‘‘the tractive effort 
necessary to pull an airplane through the 
air is more than ten times as great per 
pound of gross weight as by a freight train. 


The train will coast on a 2 per cent. grade, 
whereas an airplane requires about a 
20 per cent. grade. The unit fuel cost is 
about ten times as great for the airplane, 
and this proportion may be even greater 
because the locomotive burns a very low- 
grade fuel and the airplane a very high- 
grade gasoline. It appears that it costs 
about as much to carry one pound of 
freight one mile in an airplane as to carry 
2,240 pounds (one ton) one mile in a 
train.” 

The new passenger planes from London to 
Paris develop 1,155 horse-power and can 
carry fourteen passengers and 700 pounds 
of luggage, which gives for each horse- 
power three pounds only as paying load. A 
railway locomotive can draw a paying 
load of approximately three tons per horse- 
power with well-nigh perfect safety, and in 
the case of passengers in complete comfort, 
at a speed that bears comparison with the > 
speed of commercial airplanes in still air. 
The airplane with two Napier Lion engines 
of 900 horse-power which recently flew 
from Spain to South America in favorable 
weather and with “‘following wind,” carried 
four persons the whole distance in ten 
days. Had a large comfortable passenger — 
liner, with the low speed of fifteen knots, 
sailed from the same port in Spain, she 
would have arrived at Rio with Major 
Franco. A tramp steamer—an old collier 
—900 horse-power could have transported 
2,300 tons of cargo the same distance in 
thirteen to fourteen days in perfect security 
without extraneous help or any strain, 
and have been able to ‘‘turn about” and 
carry back an equal load. Tho the 
“tramp’”’ steams at a speed of ten to 
twelve knots only, she plows her way on 
without stopping, by night as well as by 
day—so with great liners and. railway 
trains. Without night services long-dis- 
tance railway travel would be more costly, 
less convenient, and the time taken on 
the journey would in general be doubled. 
Airplanes are ‘‘half-timers,’’ and must 
remain so even with gigantic outlay in the 
lighting of the route and of the terminal— 
that is, the intended landing-ground. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
examine the recent flight of four R. A. F. 
machines from Cairo to the Cape and 
from the Cape to London. This flight is 
described as a British triumph. — It is true 
that this exploit reflects great credit on 
the eight officers and men concerned, but 
reflection shows again the absurd dispro- 
portion between the effort and the useful 
attainment. At very great cost four 
machines aggregating 1,800 horse-power 
conveyed eight persons a distance of 14,000 
miles in 114 days, giving an average con- 
tinuous speed of 5 m.p.h. It is stated 
that the machines kept to a scheduled 
time-table. With the same horse-power, 
but at comparatively trifling cost, two 
tramp steamers running also to scheduled 
time could have conveyed 4,600 tons of 
cargo a similar distance in half the time. + 


During a debate on air-estimates, Sir 
Samuel Hoare said, according to ‘“‘Neon”’: 
“Unfortunately, it is a fact that without 
subsidies civil aviation would come to an 
end not only in this country but in practi- 
cally every other country as well.” Dis- 
cussing ‘“‘the yearly subsidy of £93,000 
for five years secured for a proposed aerial 
service in the East, from Egypt to India,” 
the author remarks: ‘‘The number of our 
countrymen wishing and willing to fly to 
India, even with State assistance toward 
the fare, in a series of ‘hops’ over desolate 
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The PAVEMENT of Lasting Déstinction 


ia. | 
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AVEMENT of portland cement concrete adds a lasting 

distinction to any street. On fashionable boulevards 
or busiest commercial arteries its true, rigid surface re- 
mains unmarred by traffic year after year— indefinitely. 
No concrete pavement has ever worn out. 


When the concrete street must be cut through for 
underground piping or conduits it may be quickly and 
easily patched with no unsightly blemishes left to mar 
its even surface. Thus concrete provides a pavement of 


enduring beauty. ey than 3,500 cities and towns 

; aan ; ; : ‘ : ave built portland cement 

Firm, rigid, unyielding concrete is the ideal paving concrete streets within the last 

material__the engineer’s answer to the challenge of He oestepeliisie experiences 
; : , Sie with the beauty, durability a 

modern traffic. It requires little maintenance. And it is ee these pavernens 


have been compiled in booklet 
form for those interested in 
modern street improvement. If 


PORTLAND CEMENT you would like a copy write to 


the headquarters of Portland 
Cement Association, Chicago. 
YOR Sa 2 


the safest street, wet or dry. 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 
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Go O fal B ul 1 | ‘al l mn 0 S D CSECLVE_ | mountains and trackless deserts, rather 


than by a restful and refreshing sea 


voyage, must be few indeed; for aerial 
Good Hardware transport is admittedly comfortless, more 


dangerous, more unreliable, and more 
expensive even with State assistance 
than any other means of travel.” Here 
‘‘Neon” quotes Lieut.-Col. Moore Bra- 
bazon, a prominent member of the Royal 
Aero Club. He ‘‘objected to being made 
seasick while flying.’ He ‘objected to 
sitting in a machine for several hours ten 
feet away from two engines developing 
450 horse-power each, with open ex- 
hausts.’”’ He ‘‘objected to the proximity 
of the passengers to such inflammable 
material as petrol,’ and ‘‘hoped that 
some other fuel might come into use which 
would not present such great fire risk.” 

Also, we are given the testimony of 
Major Oliver Stewart, a great air en- 
thusiast, who says: 


‘‘Air travel differs from road and sea 
travel chiefly in that air passengers get 
very little air. In an open ear or on a 
promenade deck the traveler is bathed in 
fresh air; not so the passengers in a big air 
express. Ranged like apples in their 
winged packing-case, these passengers are 
whirled over seas, hills, and meadows to 
their destination, where a lid is opened and 
they disembark. 

‘During transit, as the world slowly 
unrolls beneath them, they hear thundering 
and screamings, and they feel a gentle 
tremor. These things testify that the 
conglomerations of rubber, mica, and 
metal on each side of the cabin are pumping 
out some 900 horse-power. But of the free 
air rushing past, the passengers feel almost 
nothing. Thus they lose much of the 
exhilaration of high-speed flight, and they 
miss the vitalizing, clarifying air bath 
which is given to the pilot and passenger in 
an open machine. If air travel is ever to 
be as good for the health as sea travel, it 
will be necessary on air liners of the future 
to provide a number of open seats in which 
begoggled, hide-wrapt passengers can have 
fresh air poured into their lungs.” 


Not content with attacking civil aviation, 


Behind the simple beauty of this lock *“Neon”’ attacks military aviation in five 


statements: 
dw ells security 1. That airplane reconnaissance is un- 
; : reliable. ‘ 
Your hardware—what must it have? Good looks? Security? 2. That aerial combats in themselves 
Good hardware should give you both... Corbin does. elas influence on the advance of the 
Consider this Corbin Unit Lock. Nothing to take apart—nothing 3. That bombing is inaccurate and 


hicretcr LAT 
to put together—nothing to rattle or shake. You buy it all ready to pierre atta Se cueneire 


go to work. Make a notch in your door. Slip in the lock. Turn | military population offend civilized opinion 


home the screws — and the job is don ' epee and international feeling. 
e. Solid. Rigid. Strong. 5. That such bombing is inherently: 


In Corbin Hardware there is security youcan trust to keep intruders | ©xPensive, is utterly ineffectual so far as 


Pe ; ; winning the war is concerned, and absorbing 
out—to work readily and steadily for years. as it does enormous man power and material 


Beieue woluchoste sur harincre. since NEW B can only be carried on at enormous cost. 
let us send you our booklet (L-o) P; Sa F, C O R B I N Ree) CONNECHIOUT * 


to help you. New York Chicago Philadelphia Still not satisfied, ‘‘Neon’”’ discounts the 
practicality of the ‘‘airship,”” meaning the 
dirigible; and in that connection he eites 
much American testimony, especially in 


It has revolutionized — 
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interior painting ae 


Ordinary Flat Finish 
White Paint 


Barreled Sunlight 


The microscope shows 
the difference 


These photographs of paint 
surfaces were made through a 
powerful microscope. The 
astonishing contrast shows why 
Barreled Sunlight is so easy to 
keep clean. Smooth, unbroken 
and non-porous, it resists dirt 
and washes like tile, 


Replacing both paint and enamel 


WENTY years ago Barreled Sun- 

light was a pioneer—a trail blazer 
—and is still the recognized leader in 
its field. 

It found millions working and living 
in dark, sombre interiors. It flooded 
these interiors with light. Its hand- 
some, deeply lustrous surface quickly 
won friends everywhere. 


Satisfied customers, contented work- 
ers, enthusiastic salesmen, graphic ad- 
vertisements soon spread the story 
throughout the country, until “More 
Light,” a pamphlet prepared years ago 
to tell the story of Barreled Sunlight, 
became a slogan which made the paint 
brush a new symbol of progress. 


But Barreled Sunlight brought more 
than light to dark interiors. It brought 
lasting cleanliness. Photographs made 
through high-powered microscopes 
showed graphically that its surface was 
so smooth, so unbroken, that dirt could 
find no hiding place. ‘‘ Washable as tile”’ 
became another slogan that measured 
the step of progress in interior painting. 


Barreled Sunlight has all the beauty 
of the finest enamel, yet costs less than 
enamel and is more opaque (fewer coats 
needed). 

It has such freedom of flow and spread 
that anyone can easily apply it without 
leaving laps or brushmarks. 

Guaranteed to remain white longest. 

In Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat. Cans and 
drums. For priming use Barreled Sunlight 
Undercoat. 

Easy to tint any shade. Ask your dealer 
about the new Barreled Sunlight Tinting 
Colors in handy tubes. 

U. S. Gutta Percha Paint Co., G-25 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. Branches: 
New York — Philadelphia — Chicago — San 
Francisco. Distributors in all principal cities. 
More than 7000 retail dealers. 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
G-25 Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 
Please send me information on the use of 
Barreled Sunlight in— 
(Check) Homes Commercial Buildings 
O Industrial Plants 


(If you wish a sample can, enclose 10c) 
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Re. U.S. Par. Ore 


“MO-LAY- || 
For SHAVING | 
- WITHOUT 
BRUSH OR LATHE 


No Muss-No Bother 


Just spread MOLLE 
over the beard with the 
finger tips and use the | 
razor. 


Incomparable for quick, 
easy shaving with per- 
fect face comfort. 


Lotions never needed 


I Want to Try MOLLE 
z Name. 


Address 


| Mail to Pryde-Wynn Co., New Brighton, Pa., U.S. A. 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


Con- 
cerning the much-acclaimed transatlantic 
flight of the R-34 in 1919, ‘‘Neon”’ offers 
these quotations from the British dirigible’s 


relation to the Shenandoah disaster. 


log: 


“Sth July, 12:20 P. M.—The petrol 
supply is distinetly serious. We can not 
now afford to run all five engines at once, 
as they would eat up too much petrol. We 
have got 500 miles yet to go to New York 

. if we get much wind against us, we are 
done, and will have to be taken in tow by a 
destroyer or other surface craft during the 
night (humiliating thought!)—the idea 
being that at dawn we would cast off and 
fly into Long Island under our own power. 

“6th July, 12:10 A. M.—R-34 sends 
message to U. S. A. Naval Air Service: 
‘If through shortage gasolene R-34 wishes 
to land Chatham, can you supply 50,000 
cubic feet hydrogen, and 500 gallons 
gasoline?’ 

“6th July, 4:25 A. M.—The petrol 
situation has now become desperate, and 
Seott decides he must land at Montauk for 
petrol. 

“7.20 A. M.—Passing U. S. Naval 
Airship Station, Montauk, Long: Island, 
with nice following wind. Our luck is in 
after all. We are making good speed, and 
find we can just get right through to New 
York. What a relief! 

“9:40 A. M.—We. have 140 gallons of 
petrol left, or two hours at full speed, so we 
couldn’t have cut it much finer, and are 
lucky indeed to get through!” : 

Lieutenant Shotter, the Engineer Officer; 
stated after landing: 

“T shall never forget the last fifty hours 
of our flight. Early on Sunday morning 
(6th July) . . . Major Scott asked me to 
see if it was not possible to serape up enough 
petrol to carry us through. I organized a 
search party. We made a careful inspec- 
tion of every fuel tank on board. We carry 
eighty-one of these tanks, each holding 
nearly seventy gallons. With all the uten- 
sils we could find that would hold petrol, we 
went from tank to tank. I myself carried 
one of the pots we used for cooking. Well, 
we managed to pump, scrape, and scour 
enough petrol to carry us here. When we 
reached here we had enough to have flown 
twenty minutes longer.” 

This emphasizes the all-important fact 
that even if an airship fills up to her ut- 
most lifting capacity in fuel, as did the 
R-34 when she ‘‘got away with 4,900 
gallons of petrol,’’ she may still not have 
enough fuel to reach her port, for what 
currents an airship may encounter in a 
voyage can not be predicted. 

On starting R-34 had just sufficient 
buoyancy to get clear of her shed, and 
she was driven up by her engines to the 
necessary height (1,500 feet) to avoid 
the danger of colliding with high ground in 
thefog. This necessitated loss of gas to the 
extent of over two tons lift. 

When the U. S. airship Shenandoah 
made her record voyage in 1924, she carried 
no useful load. Nevertheless, she was 
obliged to throw overboard her ballast, and 
even petrol, before she could rise to 7,000 
feet, and the bags of precious helium-gas 
‘““were swollen and straining against the 
nets, and gas flowed in a steady stream 
through the safety-valves.”’ 

This ‘‘steady stream” of helium-gas 
into the atmosphere, represented over 


£55 for every 100 feet rise above pressure 
height. 

It is clear that general flying heights 
above 2,500 feet mean the relinquishing of 
useful—paying—load and the forfeiture 
of any margin of fuel and a great expendi- 
ture of gas. Toward the end of a journey 
higher altitudes can be attained, due to the 
lightness of the ship, owing to exhaustion of 
fuel, but that does not affect the load taken 
aboard at the start of a voyage. 

But for commercial flying comfort must 
be considered, and temperature is an impor- 
tant factor. On an average the tempera- 
ture decreases 1 degree Fahrenheit for every 
300 feet of ascent. At the height of 10,000 
feet in Central Europe the mean winter 
temperature is 16 degrees below, and the 
mean summer temperature only 4 degrees 
above freezing point. During the day the 
sun’s rays will cause much superheating 
of the gas, in spite of the means employed 
to give the cover as perfect a reflecting 
surface as possible. The physical dis- 
comfort of a freezing atmosphere, a glaring 
sun, and a high altitude of two miles or so, 
need not be enlarged upon, but discussion 
of these discomforts and the navigational 
difficulties at this height is somewhat 
academic, for considerations of lift already 
discust preclude such a flying height. 

Whatever favorable currents may or 
may not be flowing at higher levels, these 
heights are quite impractical and un- 
commercial. 


GUESSWORK IN TRAFFIC CONTROL 
HERE has been too much of it, thinks 
Miller McClintock, Director of the 

Erskine Bureau of Traffic Research at 
Harvard. Too many ‘‘stop-and-go”’ sig- 
nals installed at haphazard; ‘‘boulevard 
stops”’ where they are not needed; parking 
regulations better unheeded—too much 
guessing. altogether. His own Harvard 
bureau has been trying to get at a few 
facts, and he presents the results in an 
article entitled ‘‘Can We Solve the Traffie 
Problem by Guesswork?’’ contributed to 
Good Roads (Chicago). Writes Director 
MeClintock: 


Five years ago people were confidently 
predicting that the saturation point for the 
automobile in America would be somewhere 
around eighteen to twenty million auto- 
mobiles. We now have twenty-three mil- 
lion, and probably by 1950 there will be 
almost twice as many. Furthermore, the 
population of urban centers is still increas- 
ing at a very rapid rate. All this means 
that accidents and congestion are not 
through functioning. 

It is time we gave to the problem of 
traffic intelligent thought. That means 
that we must drop our guessing and get 
down to facts. We must drop our preju- 
dices and be willing to readjust ourselves 
to conditions which are so greatly altered 
in the last four or five years, and which in 
the next four or five years will perhaps alter 
even to a greater degree. 

In any large city the traffic problem has 
become entirely too large for any one per- 
son even to begin to visualize, to say noth- 
ing of guessing about it with any degree of 
intelligence. Chicago is typical of the 
traffic problems that arise in American 
cities. Of three million people who make 
up the inhabitants, 850,000 daily move 
from their homes on a journey averaging 
four and. one-half miles down to the Loop 


_ twenty years ago. 


HOLLAND 


Vaporized Warm Air-Circulating Systems 


Years of 
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Now Available Thru 522 Branches 


“Every Holland customer must be 
pleased,” said Mr. A. H. Landwehr 
One way to make 
sure that every Holland System was 
right was to do the whole job, manu- 
facturing, engineering, planning and in- 
stalling, to leave nothing to chance. 


So the first Holland Branch was estab- 
lished. It was one dot on the map, a 
local institution, as every one of the 
Holland Branches is today. At this 
branch, heating plans were made by 
trained Holland men for each individ- 
ual home, just as they are made today 
under factory engineering standards. 
Every customer was pleased—his satis- 
. faction was guaranteed by the Holland 
bond. The guarantee was the direct 
obligation of the Holland Furnace 
Company then as it is now—on every 
job installed through any Holland 
Branch. 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, Home Office: HOLLAND, MICHIGAN 
World’s Largest Installers of Furnaces 
3 Factories: Holland, Michigan; Cedar Rapids, lowa; Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Holla 


* Jurnaces 


The principles established in that first 
branch have caused the Holland Furnace 
Company to become the Largest In- 
stallers of Furnaces in the World, operat- 
ing a uniform heating service from coast 
to coast through 522 Factory Branches. 
The business doubled every second year 
for eighteen years and is now growing 
faster than ever, as shown by the chart. 


Phone the local Holland Furnace Com- 
pany. Let the Holland man explain to 
you how the Holland Vaporized Warm 
Air Circulating System warms the air, 
tempers it with moisture to the right 
humidity and circulates it throughout 
the house. Local Holland men can be 
depended upon for sound advice and 
correct plans and installation. Let them 
show you how to plan a heating system 
that will protect the health of your 
whole family. This service is free and 
without obligation. Send the Coupon 
for FREE Book on Home-Heating. 


‘Make Warm Friends’ 


HOLLAND FURNACE COMPANY, 
as. GOAL SAN 


EY 
y \S DELAWARE 


MARYLAND 


Millions know the 
advantage of 
Holland Heating. 


Coupon below will 
bring you full in- 
formation. 


Mail it Today. 


HOLLAND FURNACE CO., Holland, Mich. 
Without obligation on my part, please 
O Have a Holland Man Call. 
O Send me your Free Booklet. 
O Interested in Vacuum Furnace Cleaning. 


Name 23 
Address 
City. State 
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It pays 
to standardize 


TANDARDIZATION in office machines pays, because it facil- 
itates the routing of figure work in a way that makes for low 
cost production. 

The Adding-Calculating machine is especially adaptable to 
standardized practice. . 

Success, however, depends upon adoption of the right standard 
—the right machine for the job. No need to wait to be shown 
by costly experience which isthe right machine. That is quickly 
and easily determined by elimination tests on the class or classes 
of work to be performed. 

Because of its range of application, which covers every form of 
figure work—all adding and calculating—with accuracy at high 
speed, the Comptometer has been and still is being adopted as 
standard equipment in thousands of offices, both large and small. 

Why not settle, once for all, the question of which is best, by 
inviting anelimination test on your everyday work? A Comptom- 
eter man is always willing to submit his machine to such a test 
and let the results as measured by production show which machine 
is worthy of adoption as standard equipment. See ‘phone book, 
under Felt & Tarrant, or write us direct. 


Ferre TARRANT WM res Co. 
1731 N. Paulina St., CHICAGO 


Over 41,000 in- 
dividuals receiv- 
ed training last 
year through 
our system of 
Comptometer 
instruction. 
Included in 
this number 
were 20,000 
clerks instruct- 


If not made 


BY 
Felt & Tarrant 
it’s nota 
Comptometer 


CONTROLLED KEY 


REG: TRADE MaRK 


ADOING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


ed in custom- 
ers’ offices. 
This service, 
in behalf of 
faster and bet- 
ter figure work 
—greater pro- 
duction —is of- 
fered without 
charge to em- 
ployers. 


Bees esesoseessascssessesee 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


district. JI have found from surveys over 
the country that this is typical. Some- 
where between 25 and 33 per cent. of the 
population finds it necessary, in order to 
buy its commodities or transact its busi- 
ness, to go from home to the central busi- 
ness district. 

The streets are the most valuable public 
utility a city possesses. If we did not have 
streets, we could not have any cities. 
But there is another side of the picture. 
Last year traffic accidents killed in Chicago 
645 people! Last year in the United States 
over 23,000 people lost their lives in motor- 
car accidents, and hundreds of thousands 
were seriously injured, Last year we 
destroyed in property damages and acci- 
dents, traffic accidents, somewhere around 
$700,000,000. 

There are two important means of soly- 
ing the traffic problem, neither one of 
which needs or demands the slightest 
amount of guesswork. The first is, of 
course, by the provision of adequate and 
well-designed facilities for traffic flow. 
You may be amazed to know that the 
majority of the street facilities that are 
being laid down at the present time are 
being laid down in a strictly traditional 
manner, entirely as tho we still had a few 
horse-and-buggy units operating over our 
streets. In a city of 150,000, which I 
visited the other day, I found that the latest 
streets which were being laid down have 
a curb radius of two feet. Now a two-foot 
curb return might have been entirely suit- 
able for horse-and-buggy operation. It is 
not suitable by any means for automotive 
operation. We find cities laying down 
streets entirely too narrow for the needs of 
to-morrow. On the other hand, we find 
cities so enthusiastic that they lay down 
roadways with a pavement of over one 
hundred feet in width, a capacity which 
will never be filled. 

Logical city-planning has become definite 
from an engineering standpoint, so it is 
possible for a city-planner to predicate 
needs of the future and lay down facilities 
which are going to meet those needs ade- 
quately. Many cities are still guessing at 
their physical necessities, while some others, 
happily, have developed a technique which 
results in the construction of physical 
facilities of traffic regulation, adequate and 
adjusted to their needs. 

The other solution for the problem of 
traffic congestion and accidents is practi- 
cable because of its immediate availability. 
and because it costs the city practically 
nothing. I mean traffic control to reduce 
accidents and congestion. 

One of the most mooted of our traffic 
problems, primarily bearing upon conges- 


tion, but secondarily upon publie safety, is’ 


parking. I suppose that there is no use 
of the public streets which is more gener- 
ally misunderstood. 


To show how far people can be wrong 
in guessing about traffic, so far as parking 
is coneerned, Mr. McClintock cites the 


ease of Chicago, where his bureau has just — 


been making a traffic survey. He says: 


Fourteen months ago, when the metro- 
politan survey began in Chicago, several 
owners of large stores in the Loop district 
told me that 33 to 50 per cent. of their 
patronage came by means of patrons who 
parked their automobiles at the curb. 


7 


Of course I knew that that would have been 
quite impossible, as we subsequently 
discovered. 

We went after the facts. Of course, if 
parking causes no obstruction, there is no 
reason for its elimination. On the other 
hand, a considerable amount of obstruc- 
tion could be tolerated if parking did not 
result in accidents, and were important in 
bringing business. 

We studied during one day the habits of 
the 96,000 patrons of a varied assortment of 
retail establishments. We discovered that 
in no case did more than 2 per cent. of the 
patrons come from curb-parked machines, 
and that the average was 1.5 per cent. 

I point out that parking survey in Chi- 
cago, to show you not that you could draw 
any conclusions for your own communities, 
but to point out that even the most acute 
business men are frequently mistaken as to 
where their real interests lie in the regula- 
tion of traffic. 

Another matter upon which there is 
a great deal of guessing is the installation 
of mechanical control apparatus, ‘‘Stop- 
and-Go”’ signals. At least 50 per cent. 
of the stop-and-go signals in American 
cities ought never to have been installed. 
Guessing that, because the starting and 
stopping of traffic at certain places may 
have had desirable results, it is, therefore, 
a kind of a panacea for all problems of 
congestion, or all problems of accidents, 
has led to a very great deal of interference 
with traffic flow. 

We could obtain complete safety in 
traffic if we should stop all traffic. That, 
of course, is impossible. In every regulation 
there must be a balance between safe 
movement and expeditious movement. 

Traffic signals are illustrative of a great 
deal of guesswork. I was in a city in the 
West some few months ago, and an appro- 
priation was provided for twenty-five new 
signal installations. There happened to 
be thirteen members in the Council Board, 
elected from wards. The signals were 
located in this way. One councilman was 
very generous and said he would be willing 
to take only one signal, so the other signals 
were divided up evenly among the other 
councilmen. 

Another type of regulation in which 
guesswork has done harm is in the installa- 
tion of boulevard ‘stop regulations. A 
better, more simple and effective method 
of permitting reasonably high speeds with 
safety, I do not know. It is perfectly 
simple, and is easily installed, yet it is 
one that has come greatly into disfavor 
in certain sections of the country because 
it has been installed by guesswork. 

In Venice, California, now a part of 
Los Angeles, there are twenty-six stops 
in about a mile and a half, on one of the 
most important thoroughfares. The guess 
has been this: a boulevard stop promotes 
safety; we want safety—therefore, let us 
put in many boulevard stops. I have seen 
boulevard stops or through stop-streets 
carried right down into a heavily congested 
business district, where any one would 
know that the rule would not work. It 
results only in confusion and unnecessary 
delay. 

One-way streets have been slapped 
down throughout America, in cities where 
there was never the slightest shadow of 
use for them. A one-way street has a very 
limited application. It causes diversion 
of traffic, and there is always a presumption 
against its use. It becomes useful and 
valuable only upon extremely narrow 
streets where there is heavy traffic move- 
ment. 

One of the most distressing instances of 
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OU HAVE no interest in death. You 
dislike the thought of it. You don’t 
want to talk about it. 

Your interest is in Ze. In success. In 
getting the things you want. In having 
the most possible fun while you live, 
with the least worry. Most of all, prob- 
ably, you want happiness and security 
for your wife, and success for your 
children. 

There is a way to secure every one of 
these things. 

Ours is an old insurance company 
with a new idea. This new idea is ex- 
plained in a remarkable little book 
called ‘‘ How to Get the Things 
You Want.” Some of the subjects 
which it covers are listed at the 
bottom of this page; the convenient 
coupon will bring it to your home 


aa 


Home Office: Hartford, Conn. 


Puoenrxx Murua Lire Insurance Co. 


HERE are just a few of the 
things you can do under the 
Phoenix Mutual Plan: 


1 Retire with an income when you 
are 60 or65. 
REALLY own your home, 
SEnp your children to college. 
CrEATE an estate. 
MakE sure your income will go on 
even though you become totally 
disabled. 

6 Leave an income for your family. 


Every MAN wants to leave a 
sufficient income to his wife and 
children to keep them out of want 
always. Read this page. It tells how 
you can do this —and many other 
things you want to do. 


You 


can have 


the things you want! 


without any obligation or cost. 

Read the list. These are the things 
you want, aren’t they? The booklet tells 
how to get them. If you need further in- 
formation after reading it, a Phoenix 
Matual Counselor will be glad to be 
of service to you. You will find him 
a very unusual man. He is.competent 
to help and advise you, for he has had 
long years of practical experience or 
he has been through an intensive course 
of training in our service school at Hartford. 
His whole idea of life insurance is to put 
the emphasis on the //f¢ — on the things 
that make for more fun in living, 
for freedom from worry, for larger 
success. 

Pick out the things you want to 
get, and the booklet will show you 
how to get them, Send for it today, 


PHOENIX MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


First Policy Issued 1852 


Oe AS PEE See. 


2g5 Elm Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Send me by mail, without obligation, your new book, | 
“How to Ger THe Txincs You Want.” | 
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IsSo Helpful” 


"Your Free Book | 
1 
| 
HOUSANDS of dog 
Owners write into praise 
Dr. H. Clay Glover’s book, 
“Your Dog.”’ Gives details 
on proper feeding. Ex- 
plains all common dog 
diseases, giving scientific 
home treatments. Sent 
free if you write to: H. 
Clay Glover. Co., Inc., 
Dept. D, 119 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 


Every Dog Has 
His Off Day! 


VEN the healthiest dogs need occasional 

medical treatment. And when a medicine 

is required, nothing less than the best should 
be considered. 


Foremost specialists in dog diseases recom- 
mend Glover’sImperial Dog Medicines. These 
tested prescriptions offer you the most ideal 
treatments for all dog ailments. Scientifically 
compounded to insure utmost safety for dogs 
of all ages and breeds. So easy to give that a 
child can administer them. 


Complete directions are included with all 
Glover’s Medicines. Sold by most drug stores, 
pet shops, and kennels. 


Practically Every Dog 
Needs This Treatment 


Most dogs of all ages and breeds silently 
suffer from worms. These intestinal parasites 
rob a dog of his energy, spoil his appetite and 
sleep and lead to fits, distemper and other fatal 
diseases. For prevention and quick, thorough 
remedy give Glover’s Worm Capsules or the 
liquid,Glover’s Vermifuge. All puppies should 
be treated monthly, and older dogs regularly 
four times a year to insure freedom from this 
most prevalent dog disease. 


GLOVERS 


IMPERIAL 


DOG MEDICINES 


The way to protect your dog’s health is to 
ave necessary medicines always on hand. 
Below are listed those most frequently needed. 


Glover’s Worm Capsules ; : 65c 
Glover’s Vermifuge 5 5 , 65c 
Glover’s Distemper Medicine $1.25 
Glover’s Mange Medicine s 3 65c 
Glover’s Condition Pills : 5 65c 
Glover’s Digestive Pills : A 65c 
Glover’s Laxative Pills : : 65c 


MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


euesswork and prejudice is to be found 
in the relations between street-car opera- 
tion and automobiles. Many street-car 
companies are very prejudiced against the 
automobile. The typical attitude is: Drive 
the automobiles off the street in order that 
we may get our mass-earriers through. 
Prejudice and guesswork! But this is 
only one side, for automobile trade as- 
sociations and automobile clubs are often 
just as vigorous and just as prejudiced in 
a desire to handicap and limit the operation 
of mass-carriers. 

If you get the street-car operators and 
the automobile-club people to sit down 
around a table for just a few minutes, they 
are usually amazed to find that instead of 
having. problems* that are diametrically 
opposed, their problems are entirely mutual. 

We find cities all over the country 
aroused about safety, and yet we rarely 
see anything but the most vague guesswork 
about the problem of public accidents. 

In its last analysis traffic is a problem 
of engineering, not a matter of political 
policy. The Erskine Bureau has attempted 
to develop traffic engineering technique by 
means of investigations in American cities. 
Chicago has at the present time a Division 
of Street Traffic Engineering, giving it 
a fraction of the attention now which they 
have been giving to sewers and water sup- 
ply before. And it is, I think, not by 
guesswork, and not by prejudice, but by 
knowing our problem and adjusting ra- 
tional methods of regulation to facts, that 
we are going to even begin a relief of the 
problem, to say nothing of its solution. 


SIR ALAN COBHAM ON THE PERILS 
OF “BUMPS IN THE AIR” 


“FT LOOKED into the cabin,” says Sir 
Alan Cobham in telling of an en- 

counter with a down current from moun- 

tainous islands while he was crossing the 

ffigean during his London to Cape Town 

flight, “‘and saw to my dismay that every 

bit of baggage was being prest tight against 

its roof, so rapid was our descent.’’ Sir 

Alan’s two companions also ‘‘hugged the 

roof,” and he says, ‘‘right in the middle of 

this fall my engine cut out, because the 
gas in the tank, which was gravity fed, 

had been forced up to the top of the tank, 

and could not run down the pipes. I feared 

that we should crash into the sea.”” They 

escaped, thanks to a back current near the 
water, but Sir Alan retains a bad opinion 
of “‘bumps in the air.’”’ Some are so violent 

that “it seems strange a plane can live in 
them,” and he says: ‘“‘Once I was flying 
through the Straits of Messina. At an 
altitude of about 2,000 feet the machine 
suddenly fell like a stone.” Writing in the 
New York Times, he tells us: 


Luckily, my passenger in the rear had 
a small cabin roof over his head, which 
prevented his being lifted into mid-air. 
I, in my open cockpit, fortunately had 
a belt on. This dragged me down as the 
machine seemed to fall away beneath me. 

In front of me there was an open cockpit 
containing a five-gallon drum of oil. Our 
sudden drop was so violent that this heavy | 


It soothes as it 
smooths as it gleans 


Barbasol takes all & 
the trouble out of 
shaving—all the 
pull and sting and 
smart. No brush. 
No rub-in. Use 
Barbasol—3 
times — according 
to directions. 


“Mister, you’re} 
next!” 4 


Barbaso 


For Modern Shaving | 


a 


The Barbasol Company 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


I enclose 10c. Please send trial tube. 
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JONSON'S N 
’ FOOT SOAP 
ACTS LIKE MAG/C 


ON TIRED,TENDER,SMARTING, 4 
SWOLLEN, PERSPIRING FEET 
25 CENTS *ALL DRUGGISTS 


painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight shoes 


Dr Scholl's 
Zino-pads 


and shoe stores 
everywhere 


Personal Write-Ups 
in Your 
Local Newspapers 


Do the newspapers publish accounts of your 
social affairs? Or of your political or after- 
dinner speeches? Do they print your picture? 
Newspaper publicity is a wonderful aid to 
personal advancement, Read H. S. Mc- 
Cauley’s practical and reliable book, 

ting Your Name in Print.’’ 122 pages. 


Smalb 12mo, Cloth, $1.26 net; $1.36 post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave,, New York 


Frederick Guillot, Chef de Cuisine, The Hotel 
Astor, New York City, says: “I have neverseen an 
American cook-book as comprehensive as ‘The Blue Book 
of Cookery.’ Every recipe is so good, so easy to make, 
that even an amateur cook could not make a mistake. 
The illustrations, the table service and the fancy dishes 
are as excellent as the menus which Isabel Cotton Smith 
has listed for every season.” 


The Blue Book of Cookery 


and Manual of House Management 
By Isabel Cotton Smith. Introduction by Emily Post 
2000 Tested Recipes Afternoon Teas 
Menus for All Seasons Menus for Children 
Vegetarian Menus 665 Pages, Indexed 
Picnic }.unches Generously Illustrated 
Crown 8v0._ Washable Fabrikoid Binding, $2.50, 
net. Rich Dark Biue Flexible Leather, with letter- 
ing and stamping in gold; gilt edged paper; $5, net. 
} Postage, 18¢ extra. At all Bookstores, or from ; 
Funk & Wagna!ls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York | 


drum rose out of the cockpit and for a mo- 
ment I had a vision of it thrown in mid-air 
about two feet in front of my face. Our 
speed ahead was about 100 miles an hour, 
and every second I thought that this can of 
oil would hit me full in the face. But sud- 
denly we received a mighty up-bump and 
the drum was thrown into the cockpit with 
such force that it was nearly driven through 
the bottom of the machine. 


Rough weather is especially dangerous 
when an aviator is flying over mountains, 
for then, as Sir Alan tells us: 


Foggy and cloudy weather is often added 
to the ordeal of bumps, and there is the 
difficulty of finding one’s way through val- 
leys in heavy cloud banks. The clouds go 
up so high that it is impossible to get above 
them, and it is dangerous to attempt to fly 
through them, as invariably the mountains 
are simply buried in these thick, heavy 
blankets. 

A friend of mine while flying through the 
Pyrenees got caught under these conditions 
and. was thrown about in such a violent 
manner that he could hardly tell whether 
he was flying upside down or not. Sud- 
denly he discovered that he was enveloped 
ina heavy cloud bank, and he did not know 
what todo. A few seconds later the cloud 
bank cleared and right in front of him was 
a wall of rock. He was flying head-on into 
a@ mountain, a vertical cliff thousands of 
feet in height. On either side of him were 
mountains, and he appeared to be in a kind 
of cul-de-sac, in which there was no room 
to turn. 

The only thing to do, in attempting to 
stop forward progress, was to loop the 
machine on to its back and attempt to 
fly in the reverse direction upside down. 
In a second he had pulled his stick back 
and literally ran vertically up the cliff, 
came over on his back and then pushed 
his control lever forward with the object 
of preventing himself from completing 
the loop and going back again to the same 
old danger. 

He was strapped in, but even so it was 
most difficult to hold the machine in this 
upside-down position for very long, and 
he decided that he would endeavor to reel 
out of this maneuver and land, anywhere, 
on the rock beneath. By this time he had 
lost his equilibrium, so that when, in des- 
peration, he tried to land on what appeared 
to be more or less level rock surface, he 
discovered that the machine seemed to 
turn violently to the left. 

It was not until the last moment that 
he found that in reality the machine was in 
a vertical bank, and, not knowing exactly 
which end was up, he was trying to land 
his wheels on the side of a vertical cliff. In 
other words, he was trying to land like 
a fly on the wall. Somehow, he fell out of 
this condition without coming to harm and 
landed on a small field at the bottom of 
the valley. 


Four years ago Sir Alan accomplished 
‘the first flight along the entire North 
African coast’”’—a journey not without 
incident. He relates: 


After flying along from Cairo to Tripoli, 
we at last came to Tunis, and while passing, 
one windy afternoon, from the frontier into 
Algeria, I experienced one of the most 
violent passages of all my aerial travels. 
We were flying through the center of 
Algeria, heading westward against the 
wind. As there are mountains for hun- 
dreds of miles in every dicection all over 
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“My Victor has saved me more than it 


cost and it has never cost me one penny 
to keep it up.” 


“Victor saves me at least 
three hours a day. Time and 
time again it has saved real 
money.” 


_ “We have reduced two months’ 

work down to two or three 
weeks’ work with Victor. It has 
surely saved us an abundance 
of time.” 


a 


“We like Victor because 
it has the easiest keyboard 
to operate.” 


— “The first day 

I had my Vic- 

“How do we like tor I voter 
Victor? Fine! It is hs Be 


which was 
ready for col- 
lection and 
found that I 
had made a 
mistake of $40. 


great! Never out of 
order and saves a 
lot of headaches.” 


“My Victor 
Adding Ma- 
chine has 
saved me 
more the last 
. year in mon- 
<. ey than it 
. cost me.” 


“The Victor 
Adding Ma- 
chine is one 
of the better 
values in office 


equipment.” 


"“In a single error discovered on Victor, it 
almost paid for itself two weeks after we 
bought it.” 


“In running over invoices 
many an error has been discov- 
ered with the Victor, resulting in 
savings of from $1.00 to $50.00 
at a time.” 


“After installing 
Victor in our office, 
we saved on one lum- 
ber bill $347.54, a 
mistake which some- 
one had made.” 


“Tf our busi- 
ness requires 
another adding 
machine we 
will not hesi- 
tate to order 
another 
Victor.” 


“The Victor Adding Machine which 
we purchased seven years ago has 
given the utmost satisfaction and has 
every prospect of years of future efhi- 
cient service.” 


é __ | “The Victor saves twice its cost in one year.” 


“The 77 Victor Adding Machines 
which we are using throughout the 
departments of this City have stood 
the test of time over a period begin- : 
ning six years ago.” oe . 


“The Victor must be well built, for we have surely 
handled it roughly, transporting it about in an automobile, 
and it still stands up to the work.” 


of the 


Standard Adding Machine 


HAFRE is impartial information from an independent source on 
the adding machine you should buy. Thousands of users—some 
of five years’ and longer duration — were asked what they thought 
of the Victor Adding Machine. 98.4% expressed highest satis- 
faction. Less than 1% had any actual criticism. Over 80% said it had 
made money in time saving. Hundreds declared it had saved its cost 
within periods of from 2 days to several months. 

This is the acid test of Victor. To the best knowledge, never has 
any product shown a higher percentage of perfect satisfaction! 

With over 120,000 Victors nowin use, Victoris today the unquali- 
fied leader in its field. Victor is the adding and calculating machine ot 
million dollar capacity that has every known standard feature and, 
in addition, green-shaded visible adding dials, the ‘speedometer’ of 
figure work. The world’s greatest concerns, almost any you can name, are Victor 
users. 3000 dealers recommend and sell Victor—1200 authorized service stations. 


WRITE FOR NEW BOOK—“1000 Opinions of the Victor.’? Address Victor 
Adding Machine Co., 3900 N. Rockwell St., Chicago, Ill. 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
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SANNA 


Columbia 
University 


Courses for 
Home Study 


ie YOU are one of the many to 
whom circumstances have denied 
academic careers or who have been 
unable to carry them on as far as 
you wished, you will welcome the 
opportunity now offered by Columbia 
University. After the most careful 
consideration Columbia decided that 
under conditions of supervision rig- 
idly and exactly regulated, instruc- 
tion of University grade could be 
given, away from the University. 


If You Can Not Come to Columbia 
Columbia Will Come to You 


A wide range of subjects now available: 


English Composition Psychology 
English Grammar Philosophy 
Short Story Religion 
Literature Drama 
Writing Poetry 


Photoplay Composition Art 
Public Speaking Histcry 


French Italian 
German Latin 
Sociology Drawing and 
Astronomy Painting 
Agriculture Physics 
Accounting Government 


Business Law Mathematics 
Economics 
Banking 
Marketing 
Insurance 
Personnel 
Administration 


Finance 
Bookkeeping 
Secretarial Studies 
Mechanical Drawing 
Structural Drafting 
Spanish 
Greek 

and College 

Courses 


High School Preparatory 


There are many more courses available. 
If the subject in which you are interested 
is not listed above, mention it specifically 
when writing for information. 


Every Home Study Course is conducted by a 
regular member of the University teaching 
staff. Direct contact is maintained through- 
out the course between the student and the 
instructor personally. Papers are corrected 
and returned with the instructor’s personal 
detailed comment. The instructor adapts 
each course and adjusts the material to the 
particular needs of each student. 


Write for Full Information 


The University will be glad to send on re- 
quest tull details regarding the scope and 
conduct of the Home Study Courses. Just 
fill out and send the attached coupon. 


Columbia University 

University Extension—Home Study Dept. 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send me full information about Colum- 
bia University Home Study Courses and 
their conduct. I am interested in the follow- 
ing subject: (Lit. Dig. 9-27) 


Name.. 
Street and Number... 


City and State.. 


DNA 


We 
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MOTORING AND AVIATION 


Continued 


Algeria, the air was in a very bumpy 
condition. 

I was flying at 5,000 feet and so assumed 
that I should have no difficulty in clearing 
the ledge at the end of the valley. But as 
I progressed I discovered that the machine 
was gradually sinking lower and lower. 
Instead of being above the tops of the rocks 
that I had to clear, now I was several feet 
below them. We had towering mountains 
on either side and were headed for the rocky 
face at the end of the valley. 


There was not much time left to decide 
what todo. It was hopeless to try to clear 
the rock in front of me, and so in this 
narrow gorge I had to make a vertical bank 
turn and go back on my tracks. There was 
barely room for this maneuver, owing to 
the narrowness of the valley. By flying 
close to one side of the valley and skimming 
along with my starboard wing tips almost 
touching the pine trees on its slopes, I was 
able to throw my machine over into a long 
vertical bank, pulling it round as tightly 
as I could. I just managed to make the 
circle and miss the opposite valley wall by 
a few yards. 


One of Sir Alan’s early encounters with 
‘really bad atmospheric conditions” oc- 
curred during his tour in 1921. He crossed 
the Carnie Alps, through the Austrian 
Tyrol, and he tells us: 


It was summer, but we were having 
a spell of stormy weather. Having landed 
at Klargunfurt, which is in an open valley, 
three or four thousand feet up in the moun- 
tains, we prepared to fly through a deep 
and narrow valley down into Venice. 

I knew that my map was accurate and 
I could see by its contours that I should not 
run into any cul-de-sac, provided I kept 
to the valley, which wound its way through 
a rocky defile down on to the plain of 
Lombardy. The weather was stormy when 
we set out and got worse as we continued 
our flight. Heavy rain began to fall. 
Dark clouds were above us and these grad- 
ually got lower until finally we found our- 
selves flying in a kind of three-sided tunnel. 
Just above our heads were the heavy, black 
clouds, which were well down the mountain- 
sides, shutting off our escape over the top 
of the mountains. 

The valley was precipitous and V-shaped, 
with a small stream running in its bottom, 


- and through this tunnel we had to fly. 


Fortunately, the wind had dropt, other- 
wise the machine would have been almost 
uncontrollable, because there would have 
been no direct passage for the air, and in 
such irregular country we might have been 
forced against the mountain sides. At 
last we managed to fly around the various 
windings of the gorge until we came out 
into the open plain where the sun was 
shining. 

Hundreds of people have asked me how 
I manage to avoid ‘‘air pockets.’’ These 
people are under the mistaken impression 
that huge vacuums exist in the air. 

If an aireraft suddenly sinks, owing to 
atmospheric conditions, it has run into 
a down current; and if the plane suddenly 
rises for no apparent reason it has run into 
an up current. Such happenings as these 
are very common, and vary in their length 
and violence. They are generally known 
as ‘‘bumps in the air.”’ 
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Ten desks—Ten chairs—Ten 
waste baskets! Result: Ten well- 


organized workers. Office kept 
neat as a pin. Desk tops kept 
clear of litter. Pep and action 
everywhere! Has every worker 
in your office a waste basket? 
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For office and home. Colors to har- 
monize with furniture and hangings. 
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for five full years—many have been 
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THE FUNK & WAGNALLS NEW STANDARD 
DICTIONARY is needed in every American home 
where education and culture are truly esteemed. 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION 


Continued 


CALIFORNIA WEATHER FROM ASIA 
TUDY of weather conditions in interior 
Asia may help predict rainfall in 


California several months in advance. 
This is the opinion of E. A. Beals, of 
Alameda, California, who presents tho 
results of his studies in a report to the 
American Meteorological Society, quoted 
as follows in Science Service’s Daily Science 
News Bulletin (Washington): 


From a daily study of weather maps 
prepared under my supervision at Portland, 
San Francisco, and Honolulu, for a quarter 
of a century, I have come to the conclusion 
that the most hopeful solution of the 
problem of long-range forecasting in 
California lies in getting more detailed 
information about the winter high-pressure 
center of action over Asia. Very little is 
known about this disturbance, for the 
reason that the Chinese and Mongolians 
have not been interested in making weather 
observations along modern lines. The 
Russians have many meteorological stations 
in Siberia, but as our Government does 
not recognize the Russian Government, 
the recent data they have accumulated can 
not be officially procured by the United 
States Weather Bureau, tho it can be 
obtained by private individuals by corre- 
sponding directly with the Russian weather 
observers. To California the track the 
storm takes after leaving the Aleutian 
Islands on its way to the United States is 
vital. The full maturing of our crops can 
not take place without sufficient moisture, 
and much money and labor could be saved, 
or adequate preparations made, if the 
amount to be expected could be told with 
reasonable accuracy in advance. If the 
track the storms take from the Aleutian 
Islands is northern, we get no rain; if the 
storm enters the United States south of the 
mouth of the Columbia River, we do get 
rain; and the farther south the track, the 
greater the amount. I am convinced that 
the route they will take depends largely 
on the behavior of the winter high-pressure 
center of action over Asia. 


27 


By the term “‘centers of action,” says 
Mr. Beals, he refers to rather complicated 
weather phenomena. These are large 
areas on the earth’s surface where the 
barometer remains relatively high or low 
for a long period of time. Hight such 
eenters are known, of which four infiuence 
the Pacific weather. The principal one is 
the area which covers nearly all of Asia, 
except in the summer. Another is located 
over western North America, and for much 
of the time it reaches out over the Pacific. 
An important low-pressure area extends 
over the Aleutian Islands and, like the 
other two, disappears in the summer. 
At that time, says Mr. Beals, a large high- 
pressure area appears over more than half 
of the north Pacific Ocean. 


Apropos.—A pedestrian, bumped by a 
taxicab, found himself lying in the street 
directly in the path of a steam roller. 
“That reminds me,” he cried; “I was to 
bring home some pancake flour.”—The 
Open Road. 
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One reason why so many national 
enterprises—Sears-Roebuck & Co. 
and Weyerhaeuser Forest Products Company among the more 
recent have been attracted to the Port of Newark is the fact 
that it affords most economical access to the best markets of 
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Mail the coupon for a copy of “Port Newark,” an in- 
teresting book which describes in detail this new in- 
dustrial development and its adjacent trading area. 
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England is instantly 


INVESTMENTS 


AND + FINANCE 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD UNDER FIRE 


as vigorous as that waged in the days of Andrew 

Jackson, is seen by many writers in the dispute which 
has arisen between the Federal Reserve Board:and the Chicago 
Reserve Bank. It will be remembered that after most of the 
other banks had eut their rediscount rates from 4 to 31% percent., 
the Chicago bank refused to follow suit and the Federal Reserve 
Board ordered the change over the heads of the Chicago direc- 
tors. The Chicago directors may earry the case to the Supreme 
Court, and Congress may be asked to make a clearer definition of 
the Board’s powers. Here, as the New York Evening Post sees it, 
the Reserve Board has raised a vexed question involving its own 
powers ‘‘in a form that will instantly surround it with passion, 
prejudice, and politics; the natural jealousy between Chicago and 
New York is roused, the slumbering antagonism of the West for 
the Hast is stirred, and the ancient American feeling against 
kindled.’’ The last feeling is aroused, 
further explains the New York daily, because “‘it is charged 


QU ve FIGHT over our banking system, perhaps 


- heatedly in Chicago that the East lowered the discount rate in 


order to encourage the flow of gold to the Bank of England and 
thus allow the maintenance of the pound sterling.’’ Thus, as the 


_ Washington Post also notes, the financial interests of Chicago 
‘have revived Mayor William Hale Thompson’s feud with King 
_ Georges and the battle-ery again is, ‘‘Keep King George out of 


_ Chicago.” 


The Chicago bankers, so the New York Telegram 


_ hears, are not going to let the Federal Reserve Board have the 


_Jast word and ‘“‘threaten to take the issue to Congress; they, like 
' Bill, are not going to lie down and let King George run Chicago.”’ 
More seriously in its Washington correspondence The Telegram 


predicts that there will be a heated discussion of the whole Re- 
serve Bank system when Congress reconvenes, and ‘‘it will be 
charged that it proves a tendency toward centralization of the 
money power of the nation in Washington. 4 

The fact that our Reserve System will be dragged into the 
Congressional debates six months before the nominating con- 
ventions, is lamented by several dailies, but the Baltimore Sun 
suggests that since the controversy is an old one, this may be as 
good a time as any to settle it; ‘‘ there is a twilight zone of author- 
ity in the matter of discount rates—whether regional banks or 
the Reserve Board is supreme in the matter of fixing rates.’’ The 
wording of the law, it is held, might be more definite. It gives 
the regional banks power ‘“‘to establish from time to time, sub- 
ject to review and determination of the Federal Reserve Board, 
rates of discount to be charged by the Federal Reserve Bank for 
each class of paper.”” At the time of the war and after, the 


‘Board is said to have brought considerable pressure upon in- 
dividual banks in order to carry out a uniform policy. But the 


recent incident is said to be the only time that the Board has 
openly forced one of the regional banks to change a rate against 
the definite exprest will of its directors. Earlier in the summer a 
movement to depress the rediscount rates from a 4 per cent. to a 
3/4 per cent. level began with such action by the Kansas City 
bank. It was followed by others, until all but three were in line. 
The Chicago cut was ordered on September 6, and since that time 
the San Francisco and Minneapolis banks have followed suit, 
making the 31% per cent. rate uniform throughout the country. 
The reasons for the Board’s action in forcing lower rates, accord- 
ing to Gov. D. R. Crissinger, are set forth in the September 
Federal Reserve Bulletin, from which we quote these sentences: 


The growth in the volume of foreign funds in the New York 
money market during the first six months of 1927 has occurred 
at a time when the level of money rates was higher in this coun- 
try than in financial centers abroad. The recent decline of the 


time loan rate in New York has carried it well below the bill rate 
in London, and the change in the relative position of these rates 
has resulted in a transfer of funds to London, reflected in a rapid 
rise of sterling exchange. : 

This advance of sterling and of other European exchanges will 
assist foreign buyers in making their autumn -purchase of grain, 
cotton, and other American farm products. At the same time 
the decline in rates charged on bankers’ acceptances in New York 
will have a tendency to attract a larger volume of the financing 
of exports to the banks ofthis country, and. consequently to- 
reduce the demand for credit: for this purpose abroad. Thus 
establishment of lower rates for money in the United States at 
this season of the year is facilitating the marketing of American 
crops and at the same time by relieving the pressure for funds on 
foreign banks is exerting a favorable influence on the inter- 
national financial situation. 


One of the very few voices to be raised in defense of the Re- 
serve Board’s attitude comes, strangely enough, from the Middle 
West, the Grand Rapids Press observing that: 


If in facing a need of stabilization in America it is also possible 
to improve credit and prosperity in our markets abroad, it must 
take a prize jingo to object to this pleasant by-product. If the 
Federal Reserve Board by improving credit conditions can do 
something toward holding up the price and production level to 
the stabilized normal which sane observers believe to be justified, 
well and good. 

Prophets of vast inflation followed by ‘ Caigthen 1921” do not 
seem to be borne out by conditions to date. The Federal Reserve 
Board with that experience behind it would not willingly put its 
head in such a noose. 


An unnamed New York banker is quoted in The American 
Banker as saying that the reduction has had the effect of making 
a better market for the farmer’s grain ‘‘by the simple process 
of preventing the importation of further shipments of gold from 
Europe and through the transfers of funds ee have been going 
across the water to seek higher interest rates.’ 

And the Reserve Board’s assumption of power is also upheld 
by several newspapers; the Boston Post, for instance, after 
pointing out that the Reserve System was created for the pur- 
pose of massing money or credit at the points where it was most 
needed, continues: 


If, then, sole power to establish rates be left with the local 
boards, they might in emergencies vote to serve their local in- 
terests to the detriment of the country as a whole. With the 
power centralized in the hands of the national board at Washing- 
ton, there is more likelihood that a national view-point would be 
maintained. 


But the critics are louder and more numerous. In New York, 
writes Edward H. Collins, in The Herald Tribune, the erities are 
divided into two classes: 


First, those who feel that the Federal Reserve system should 
not be considered as a unit, with the Reserve Board occupying a 
place of supreme authority, but a more or less closely knit system 
of twelve autonomous district banking institutions, and secondly 
those who feel that the Reserve Board has been guilty of bad 
judgment rather than the usurpation of powers which it does not 
possess. It is the fact that the board has come in for criticism 
on both these scores that has resulted in placing its supporters 
in a distinet minority. 

Among close students of our political and financial system 
here are many who feel that the Federal Reserve Board should: 
be clothed with some sort of emergency authority—that it should 
be the court of last resort, at least in times where stringent and 
concerted measures are called for as in a money or business crisis. 

But even these persons, leaning as they do to the central 
authority idea, are inclined in most cases to believe that in its 
action at this time the board has unnecessarily disturbed a 
delicate adjustment of powers within the system. 


In Chicago feeling runs high. Glenn Griswold, Lies of the 
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An Important Form of Diversifi- An investor having suitable balance among the various types of bonds—the 
amounts invested in each, and the maturities selected — but whose invest- 
fee : ments originate too largely in one locality, cannot be said to have thorough 
diversification. In a country as large as this, conditions often vary greatly between sections; it is wise to have your in- 
vestments originate in as many localities as possible and thus insure a higher degree of stability to the whole structure. 
The following issues which this house has originated and distributed, alone or with associates, is indicative of the abil- 
ity of Halsey, Stuart & Co. to supply the bonds you need for thorough diversification, geographically and otherwise. 


cation Sometimes Overlooked 


NEW ENGLAND 
New York, New Haven & Hartrorp R.R.Co. 
6% Collateral Note, (Participation Certificates) .. 3-1-1930 


Tue Tarr Reatty Co. (New Haven, Conn.) 

First Mortgage 15-Year 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds ro-1-1940 
Tue Twin State Gas & Etec. Co.(N.H.& Vt.) - 

First Lien and Refunding Mortgage 514%, Series A 3-1-1945 


Vermont Hypro-E.Lectric CorPoRATION 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 6%, Series B . . . . = 7-1-1953 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 
New Jersey Power & LichT Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Savoy-PLaza Corporation (New York City) 

First (Closed) Mortgage Fee and Leasehold 6s 12-1-1945 
Sayre & FisHer Brick Company (N. J.) 

First Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds . . 1-1-1947 


West Penn Power CoMPANY 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series G,5% . . . . 6-1-1956 


E. NORTH CENTRAL 
CoMMONWEALTH Epison Company (Chicago) 
First Mortgage Collateral 444% Gold Bonds, Ser.D 7-1-1957 
ConTINENTAL Motors Corp. (Detroit, Mich.) 
First Mortgage Sinking Fund 64%% Gold Bonds . 3-1-1939 
Tue Cupauy Packinc Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Derroir Ciry Gas Company 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series B, 5% . . . . 10-1-1950 


W. NORTH CENTRAL 
Kansas Crtry Power & Licht Company 
First Mortgage 30-Year 5% Gold Bonds, Series A. 9-1-1952 


LacLepe Gas Licut Co. (St. Louis, Mo.) 

First Mortgage Coll. & Ref. 5)4s 2-1-1953 
MINNESOTA AND ONTARIO PAPER COMPANY 

First Mortgage Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds, Series A 4-1-1945 


Minnesota TRiBuUNE Co. (Minneapolis Trib.) 
First Mortgage 644% S. F. Gold Bonds, Series A . 5-1-1942 
SOUTH ATLANTIC 
Broap River Power Co. (Columbia, S. C.) 
First and Ref. Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series A 9-1-1954 


Huntincton (W. Va.) WaTEeR CorPoRATION 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series B . . . . 12-I-1954 


Mononcaueta West PENN Pus. Serv. Co. 
First Lien & Ref. Mtg. 544% Gold Bonds, Series B_ 2-1-1953 


Tue Potomac Epison Company 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, Series E,5% . - - . I1-1-1956 
E. SOUTH CENTRAL 


Tue BrrmincHam (Ara.) WaTER Works Co. 
First Mortgage 544% Gold Bonds, Series A . . . 10-1-1954 


Inurnors Centra R. R. EQ. 

414% Equipment Trust Certificates, Series N. . . 1928-41 
Kentucky Urinities ComPpANy 

First Mortgage Lien 5% Gold Bonds, Series G.. . 2-1-1961 


Memputs (TEenn.) ComMERCIAL APPEAL, INc. 
64%% 15-Year Sinking Fund Gold Deb. Series A . 5-1-1942 


W. SOUTH CENTRAL 
Datias Raitway & TERMINAL CoMPANY 
First Mortgage Gold Bonds, 6% Series, due 1951 . 7-1-1951 
Empire Ort and ReFininc Co. (Kan., Okla., Tex.) 
First Mortgage and Collateral Trust 514% Gold Bonds 4-1-1942 


Houston Licutinc & Power Company 
First Lien & Ref. Mtge. Gold Bonds, Series A, 5% 3-1-1953 


Pus ic Service Company OF OKLAHOMA 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds, Series D . . . . 5-1-1957 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 


Tue AMALGAMATED SuGAR Company (Utah) 
First (Closed) Mortgage 7% S. F. Gold Bonds . . 4-1-1937 


Pusuic SERVICE COMPANY OF COLORADO 
First Mortgage & Ref. 544% Gold Bonds, Series B 9-1-1954 


PACIFIC 
Fox Wesr Coast Properties, Fox Realty 


Corporation of California 


First Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds . . | 3-1-1942 
Tue Lonc-BeLt LumBeEr Co. (Wash., Ore., Calif.) 
First Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Ser.C 8-1-1946 


PicKERING LuMBER Company (Calif.) 
First Mortgage 6% Sinking Fund Gold Bonds, Ser. A 5-1-1946 


PortLanpD (Ore.) ELecrric Power Company 
First Lien & Ref. Mtge. Gold Bonds, Series C, 514% 5-1-1951 


EUROPEAN 


DanisH ConsoLipaATED MunicipaLt Loan 

Thirty-Year 514% External S. F. Gold Bonds . . 11-1-1955 
Huco Stinnes Inpustries, INc. (Germany) 

Twenty-Year 7% Sinking Fund Gold Debentures . 10-1-1946 
Isarco Hypro Evecrric Co. (Italy) 

First Mortgage Sinking Fund, 7% Gold Bonds , . 5-1-1952 


Paris-ORLEANS RaILROAD Company (France) 
7% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 9-1-1954 


SOUTH AMERICAN 


AcricuLTuRAL Mrtcg. Bank, Rep. of Colombia 
Guaranteed 20-year, 7% S. F. Gold Bonds. . . . 1-15-1947 
ARGENTINE Nation, Govt. of d 
External Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds . ... . 9-1-1960 
Cu1Le, Republic of 
External Sinking Fund 6% Gold Bonds 2-1-1961 


Urucuay, REepuBLic oF 
6% External Sinking Fund Gold Bonds 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
CHICAGO 201 South La Salle Street NEW YORK 14 Wall Street PHILADELPHIA 111 South 15th Street 


MILWAUKEE 425 Cast Water Street 


CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Avenue 


ST, LOUIS 319 North 4th Street BOSTON 85 Dewonshire Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Avenue, South 


~ 
~ 
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EVER BITES 


Can’t smoke 
a pipe? 
What you mean is 
you can't smoke some 
tobacco/ That discour- 
aging, hot, bite~of-the- 
tongue may not be the 

briar. ~ Try 
Barking Dog 
] It never bites & 
25¢ atall smoke shops 


We'll gladly send youa 
pipeful or two-enough for a 
taste-and-tongue trial. Free 
of course, and “the notable 
pedigree of a friendly pup~ 
well worth reading. 

~ Write for them - 
Continental Tobacco Co. inc. 
14W18 street, NewYork City 


The Retired Man 


If you have been successful as a professional man, 
lawyer, doctor, government official, manufacturer or 
merchant and you are not quite satisfied to remain in 
astate of complete retirement, and you would welcome 
an opportunity to be engaged in your own community 
in an endeavor that is both dignified and remunera- 
tive, kindly write in detail concerning yourself. Our 
client is an old established conservative investment 
securities banking institution, Address: Street & 
Finney, Inc., 40 West 40th Street, New York City. 


Sail on a LASSCO Luxury Liner to 
irresistible 


UTUMN ... mild and flower-strewn . .. makes 
_~ Hawaiithe playground ideal ...for golf, tennis, 
swimming, hiking, horseback riding, or surfing...no 
matter what sport you prefer! And as always she of- 
fers sightseeing of varied and unique interest. 
Sail “Direct from Los -Angeles 
over the Southern ‘Routes 
LASSCO luxury liners provide a sailing three Satur- 
days out of four. 
3-Week Tours. .. Los Angeles back to Los Angeles 
$278.50, $323.50, $406 and up covering every neces- 
sary ship and shore expense according to accommo- 
dations selected. One-way fare $90 and up. Hawaii 
is a part of the great Pacific Coast Empire... come 
and enjoy it all. Full particulars any authorized agent, 


OP. «6 
LOS ANGELES STEAMSHIP CO. 
_.. 730 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 
505 Fifth Avenue 685 Market Street 
New York San Francisco 
140 S. Dearborn St. 217 E. Broadway 
hicago 1c-9 San Diego 


INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


Chicago Journal of Commerce, returns to 
the attack again and again, saying in his 
own column of comment— 


The Federal Reserve Board, by coercion 
—and coercion failing, by direct usurpa- 
tion—not only has fixt a low discount rate, 
to stimulate business, increase prices, and 
move funds abroad for the rescue of 
Europe, but also has undertaken arbi- 
trarily to hammer rates down by the 
purchase of government securities. It is all 
as clear as a crystal. 

Bankers of the West who have fought 
the Federal Reserve System’s_ battles, 
defended it against demagogs, and 
worked and prayed for it, are about. dis- 
couraged. They realize that despite its 
personnel, it is the greatest banking system 
in the world; that it has saved agriculture 
and business from calamities that would 
have outdone all our historic panies of the 
past. But they are beginning to see that 
the time may come when the friends of the 
system can no longer defend it against the 
stupidity of those in control. 

The one thing that would restore the 
system to public confidence, and forfend 
against the evils that are presently almost 
certain for it, would be a housecleaning in 
Washington and in New York. 


In a dispatch to the New York Times, 
Mr. Griswold further explains that— 


What worries and almost frightens 
Chicago bankers is the fact that they feel 
they understand much better than the 
QWast understands the wide-spread hostility 
to the Federal Reserve System already 
developed among farmers by Senator 
Brookhart and those who adhere to his 
school of philosophy and politics. They 
know that many small-town merchants, 
and even many country bankers, have 
absorbed this evangelism of destruction, 
and that if incidents continue which indi- 
eate that the Hast is usurping the power 
and disregarding the judgment of the ablest 
and most conservative bankers and busi- 
ness men who are supposed to be in control 
of the Western Reserve banks, a storm 
may break that will affect the system. 


“Lack of public confidence wrecked the 
previous attempts to establish a national 
eredit bank in this country,”’ declares the 
Chicago Tribune, ‘‘and if the Federal 
Reserve System goes the same way, it will 
not be difficult to place the blame.’ The 
Tribune adds that statements from the 
East have not shaken Chicago’s view ‘‘ that 
the lowering of the rate is of advantage 
primarily to foreign Governments and 
secondarily to stock speculators.’? In the 
Chicago Evening Post, too, we read: 


The situation suggests that the Federal 
Reserve System, altho unchanged as to 
general organization, is straying from the 
program originally laid out for it. The 
drafters of the bill had in mind twelve 
independent districts in which the member 
banks fixt rates independently according 
to crop, money, and industrial conditions 
in each. The Reserve System was_ in 
effect to be a decentralized system. 

What really has happened, recent events 
indicate, is that while a decentralized 
system is officially maintained, the Federal 


By CUNARD-ANCHOR LINES new 
oil burners. Rates include hotels, guides, 
drives, fees. 


125 days, $1250 to $3000 
ROUND THE WORLD 


ss “‘Caledonia,’’ sailing Jan. 16 


8th cruise; 19 days Japan-China, op- 
tion 17 days India; Palestine and 
Greece; also includes Havana, Pan- 
ama Canal, Los Angeles, Hilo, Hono- 
lulu, Manila, Java, Burma, Ceylon, 
Egypt, Italy, the Riviera, Havre 
(Paris), Glasgow. Europe stop- 
overs. 


65 days, $600 to $1700 
MEDITERRANEAN 


ss ‘‘Transylvania,’’ sailing Jan. 25 
24th cruise; Spain (Madrid-Cor- 
dova-Granada), 15 days Palestine 
and Egypt; also includes Madeira, 
Lisbon, Tunis, Carthage, Athens, 
Constantinople, Italy, the Riviera, 
Havre (Paris), Glasgow. Europe 
stop-overs. 

4th annual Summer Cruise to 
NORWAY and MEDITERRANEAN 

June 30, 52 days, $600 upward. 


FRANK C. CLARK 
Times Building New York || 


Fortnightly 


Service 


BARBADOS - RIO DE JANEIRO 
iesrartens MONTEVIDEO - BUENOS AIRES 


Ships Also calls northbound at Santos and Trinidad 
Built S.S. VOLTAIRE, VANDYCK, 
Especially VAUBAN AND VESTRIS 


for All outside rooms. Wide promenade decks. 
: Swimming pool. Satisfying meals. 
Tropical 


Vers dui! LAMPORT & HOLT LINE 


26 Broadway, New York, or local agent 


Safe 


ELECTRIC 


Write for Catalog and 
FREE TRIAL OFFER 


1.D.WALLACE & CO. 
2826 witcox st. 
CHICAGO U.S.A 


: VALVES 


150 Pounds 


2500 Pow: 
Pressure Pracmene 
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Reserve banks are far from the indepen- ee 
dent units they are supposed to be. There 
is centralized control of a very effective 
nature in Washington, and the control of 
the Washington Reserve Board, close ob- 
servers are convinced, is in the hands of 
the New York bank. 


Senator Carter Glass, who took a lead- 
ing part in the creation of the Federal 
Reserve System, is quoted in the papers 
as saying: “It never was, is not now my 
opinion, that Congress ever intended, 
or that the Act itself authorizes the Federal 
Reserve Board arbitrarily to establish a 
rediscount rate at the Federal Reserve 
Banks.” He declares himself to be ‘‘de- 
cidedly apprehensive that this action of 
the Federal Reserve Board is and was in- 
tended to be a long stride in the direction 
of making the Federal Reserve Board 
a central bank, with the Reserve Banks as 
mere branches, which is as far from the real 
intent of the law as anything could possi- 
bly be.”’ 

“It is one thing for the Bank of England, 
or any other central bank in Europe,”’ 
remarks The Wall Street Journal, ‘‘to 
adjust its own country’s money rates even 
arbitrarily, and another for a Washington 
board, not necessarily made up of bankers 
to attempt such dictation.”’ In an Amer- 
tcan Banker editorial we read: 


It is idle to argue whether the Federal 
Reserve Board is better posted or more 
competent than the administration of the 
Chicago bank. The point to be cleared up 
is whether the Board has the right thus to : 
impose on a regional bank an official rate. por U p- to- date facts : 

Banking sentiment throughout the coun- 


try will probably take the attitude that 
placing such authority in the hands of 


a centralized body is unwise. It assails Because even the best of bonds may be 
the principle of independence under which 

the American banking s¥stem has devel- affected by changing conditions, an occa- 
oped. It makes the member banks of the y oe ?, 

system mere appanages of a bureaucratic sional check-up is a sensible precaution. A 
authority. Needless to say banks will 

not relish. the-thought. slight revision of holdings may be advisable 


And the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, whose editor, H. Parker Willis, 
helped to frame the Federal Reserve Act, stores of up-to-date facts on investments 
takes the part of the Chicago bank direc- 
tors and thinks the time has come for a 


to strengthen your investment position. Vast 


are available to you at National City offices 


thorough house-cleaning. Mr. Willis, on in fifty leading cities. Our experienced bond 
the financial page, is inclined to criticize ; j 
the Reserve Board for its low-rate policy. men will analyze your present holdings or 


Most members of the financial community, 
he believes, ‘‘feel that the present policy 
of go-as-you-please inflation is not likely 
to result in the desired result of foreing gold 
out of the country.’’ And he quotes from 
the current bulletin of the National City 
Bank of New York, as follows: 


help you select additional investments. 


Is it the idea that the Federal Reserve 
discount rates should be lowered enough to 
overcome all hesitation and caution on the 


part of member banks and the borrowing The National City Company 


ublie and force a period of inflation in this A: adie ea : : 
oes which PL tually result in the National City Bank Building, New York 
expulsion of gold? In view of the present 
state of credit expansion this suggestion 
seems like a proposal for the American 
business community to deliberately repeat 
the experience which ended so disastrously 
in 1920-22. 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS. 
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Carpet Sweepers 


In Use 


ae than ever before 


ODERN house- 

keeping author- 
ities and users everywhere 
agree that “nothing quite 
takes the place of the 
carpet-sweeper.” That is 
why more are in use to- 
day than ever before. 


—— 


In the 80’s, the 

up-to-date house- 

wife swept with a 
Bissell 


The Cyco Ball-Bearing Bis- 
sell is a thorough sweeper. 
Easy to run, its big, strong 
brush picks up the dirt, lint, 
and litter instantly and leaves 
your carpets and rugs fault- 
lessly clean. 


Practically no noise, or 
dust. Rubber bumpers pro- 
tect furniture. A thumb-pres- 
sure empties the sweeper- 
pans. A Bissell is broom and 

~ dust-pan in one. 


The cost of the first half- 
dozen brooms it saves pays 
for a Bissell which lasts for 
years. At department, house- 
furnishing, furniture and 
hardware stores. Play-size 
Bissells for a few dimes. 
Booklet of Bissell Models, 


Today, as always, Of suggestions for proper 


the carpet-sweeper care and use of your present 
is a necessity for 
everyday sweeping Sweeper, On request. 


Inthe “gay 90's,” 
Bissells were 
world-famed 


CARPET SWEEPER CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


Carpet Sweeper 
Old Style Black Fruit Cake 


That black, well-fruited, moist fruit cake that 
most of us, as youngsters, grew up to know as the 
real, genuine, honest-to-goodness Fruit Cake. 
Delicious. Keeps indefinitely. ‘‘The last word”’ 
at a bridge luncheon oratea. If your caterer or 
grocer hasn't it, send $1.50 for one-pound cake; 
$2.75 for two pounds in handsome box. Delivered 
by parcel post. 


BEECH-NUT PACKING COMPANY, Distributors 
Dept. D-9, 1237 E. Main Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


JASON Weiler & Sons of Boston— 
America’s Leading Diamond Im- 
porters—have just published the 28th 
edition of an interesting book on Dia- 
monds. This book tells ‘‘How to Buy 
Diamonds’’ and is considered an au- 
thority. It tells how to judge and se- 
lect the precious gems—how they are 
mined, cut and marketed. It shows 
their weights, sizes, qualities and 
prices. Customers send thousands of 
miles to us from every country in the 
world for diamonds, because it pays to buy 
Diamonds direct by mail from Jason Weiler 
& Sons. It fs the 
simplest, most satis- 
factory and most ec- 
onomical way for you 
to make a diamond 
purchase, ; 
Write for this 290.00 
Free Book 485.00 


JASON WEILER & SONS 
Diamond Importers since 1876 
377 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


1-4 carat 
8-8 carat 
1-2 carat 


$31.00 
50.00 
73.00 
1 carat 145.00 
2 carats 


8 carats 


$1 
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CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


September 7.—Capt. Terry Tully and 
Lieut. James Medealf take off in the 
monoplane Sir John Carling from Har- 
bor Grace, Newfoundland, for London, 
England. 


The British Trades Union Congress, 
meeting in Edinburgh, breaks rela- 
tions with the Red element of British 
labor by a vote of delegates representing 
3,746,000 members against the vote of 
delegates representing 148,000 members. 


September 8.—The monoplane Sir John 
Carling fails to arrive in London, 
England, and like the monoplane Old 
Glory, bound for Rome, which pre- 
ceded it, is believed lost in the Atlantic. 


September 9.—Mayor James J. Walker of 
New York has a private audience of 
half an hour with Pope Pius, and a 
forty-five-minute interview alone with 
Premier Mussolini. 


Because of the loss of life in attempted 
transatlantic flights, C. A. (‘‘Duke’’) 
Schiller and Phil Wood, pilots of the 
plane Royal Windsor, are ordered by the 
Flight Committee of Windsor, Ontario, 
to abandon their proposed flight to 
Windsor, England. 


September 10.—Aristide Briand, French 
Foreign Minister, in an address to the 
Assembly of the League of Nations at 
Geneva, says that France is seeking 
peace by any means that will insure it, 
and that she will support Article VIII 
of the Covenant of the League of Na- 
tions, which binds the members of the 
League to reduce their armaments to 
the lowest point compatible with 
national safety. 


September 11.—Charles A. Levine calls 
off his proposed return transatlantic 
flight from Europe in the monoplane 
Columbia. 


Dr. Chaim Weizmann, leader of the 
international Zionist movement, is re- 
elected President of the World Zionist 
organization, and Nahum Sokolow is 
reelected Chairman of the Zionist 
Executive Committee at the Zionist 
Congress meeting in Basel, Switzerland. 


September 12.—The American Embassy in 
Paris submits to the French Foreign 
Office a draft of an unconditional most- 
favored-nation treaty applicable as 
between the United States and France. 


September 13.—A typhoon, accompanied 
by a tidal wave, kills 400 people and 
injures 2,300 in the Island of Kiushiu, 
Japan. 


The Persian Government is ready to 
curtail opium production and export 10 
per cent. annually for three years and 
substitute other crops, Col. Daniel W. 
McCormack, technical adviser to the 
Persian Government, announces to the 
League of Nations Social Welfare 
Committee. 


DOMESTIC 


September 7.—Four ocean liners report a 
vain search for the monoplane Old 
Glory, in which Lloyd W. Bertaud, 
James DeWitt Hill, and Philip A. 
Payne were attempting a flight to Rome. 


Judge Thomas W. Slick denies the petition 
of D. C. Stephenson, former Grand 
Dragon of the Indiana Ku Klux Klan, 
now a life prisoner at Indiana State 


HEAT YOUR 
GARAGE 


—5 cents a day 


A Wasco Heating System (hot 
water) saves repair bills—the 
eternal bugaboo. 


IN A WARM GARAGE— 


The engine starts sooner—no excess 
gas to cause carbon deposits and 
dilute the oil. 

Bearings. are saved from scoring— 
frequent when oil is cold and 
sluggish. 

The battery is needed less—charges 
more easily. 

The finish is protected—moisture 
under varnish does not freeze. 
The radiator is happy on sub-zero 
night—to say nothing of the 

water jacket and pump. 

Tires are preserved — no frozen 
moisture to loosen the fabric. 
The self-regulating Wasco hot 
water system needs only a scuttle 
of coala day. Any handy man can 
set one up in a few 
hours. Made for 1 
to 10 car garages. 
Systems include 
heater with regulators, 
radiators and all pipe 
and fittings. Write 
for illustrated catalog. 


Le 


WASCO HEATER CO. 
INC. 


201 Nichols Street 
Syracuse, New York 


FACIAL ERUPTION 


and annoying - - im- 
by one application of 


Resinol . 


coslgetly 


prov 


One of the most wonderful 
things in Nature 


is the Food Tube of the Human Body, ten yards long, with 
its ten gates, opening and closing automatically, as de- 
scribed and vividly pictured in colors in the New Revised 
Edition, just published, of that Fascinating Health Book— 


THE ITINERARY OF 


A BREAKFAST 


By DR. JOHN HARVEY KELLOGG 
Medical Director, Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Combats any mischievous errors relating to the hygiene 
of the colon. Contains many new facts brought to light 
by recent scientific research. A valuable health-help to P 
every adult. 


12mo. 202 pages. Cloth. $1.75, net; $1.89, post-paid 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


DIABETES 


has killed millions. 


l I For ages a cure was unknown. 
But since insulin was discovered recently there’s a 
good chance for recovery. Read about it in 


MANUAL FOR DIABETICS 


By Gladys L. Boyd, M. D., and Marion D. Stalsmith, 
Toronto Diabetic Clinic 


ti M.D. 
thediscoverersof insulin, who says diabetics rite eee oye 


101 pages, 12mo. Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.60, post-paid 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


“prison for murder, for a writ of habeas 
- corpus. 


September 8 —Many protests are reported 
pouring in on the Department of Com- 
merce and the State Department 
against the sweeping sncreases in the 
French import duties on certain Amer- 
ican manufactured goods 


September 9—Ed Jackson, Governor of 
Indiana, George B. Coffin, Republican 
leader in Marion County and Indian- 
apolis; Mayor John L. Duvall, of In- 
dianapolis. and Robert I. Marsh, former 
law partner of the Governor, are in- 
dicted by the Marion County Grand 
Jury—Jackson, Coffin and Marsh on a 
charge of conspiracy to commit a 
felony, and Duvall on a charge of 
violating the corrupt practises act. 


The Navy Department withdraws the 
leaves-of absence of Lieut. Lawrence W. 
Curtin and Ensign Stephen B. Edwards, 
who were to have attempted a trans- 
atlantie flight with Capt. Rene Fonck, 
and Boston and Philadelphia withdraw 
their respective offers for flights from 
Europe to the two cities. 


September 10.—Following the situation 
created by the application of the new 
French — tariff schedules, the State 
Department has instructed the Amer- 


ican Embassy at Paris, it is announced, » 


to begin negotiations with the French 


Government for a commercial treaty, | 


including the most-favored nation 
clause. 


The French team wins the historic Davis 
eup for the first time, when René 
Lacoste defeats Tilden three sets out of 
four, and Henri Cochet defeats Johnston 
three sets out of four, thus giving France 
three matches out of five. 


September 11.—President Coolidge returns 
to Washington after three months’ 
vacation in the Black Hills, South 
Dakota. 


The National Safety Council reports 58 
persons killed each day in July in motor 
accidents, as compared with 60 a dey 
in July, 1926. In June of this year 
the average was 69 deaths a day. 


September 12.—The Daily Mirror (New 
York) announces the receipt of a 
message from the steamship Kyle 
saying that a wing of the missing 
monoplane Old Glory has been found 
about 600 miles east of the Newfound- 
land coast. The wreckage of an air- 
plane is also reported found at New- 
quay, England. 


His Lucky Night.—The sleight-of-hand 
performance was not going very well. 

“Can any lady or gentleman lend me 
an egg?’ asked the conjurer, coming 
down to the footlight, 

“Tf we'd ’ad one,’’ shouted a man in 
the audience, ‘‘you’d ’ave got it long 
before this.” n Transcript. 


Terra-firma Fan.—A negro passenger in 
the steerage, who was very seasick, was 
bantered by his friend as being a land- 
lubber. ‘‘Dat’s correct,” said the mal-de- 
mer victim weakly. ‘‘Dey ain’t no ahgy- 
ment dere. Ah’s a landlubber an’ Ah’s 
jes’ findin’ out how much Ah lubs it.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Pull Down the Shades.— 
LADIES’ SLIP-ONS 
20% OFF 
—Ad ina Portland (Ore.) paper. 
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klectric Radio Power 


without acids, liquids or 
charging bulbs - absolutely 
dry- requires no attention 


KUPROX 
“A” Transifers : 


Batteryless, noise- 
less, “A” power. 
Dry, dependable, 
need no attention. 


$28.50 to $39.50 


KU PROX 


DRY - PERMANENT * CAREFREE 


RADIO POWER DEVICES 


2 ADIO is really elect last! And de- 
pendably so! 


Now all radio power is in your own light socket 

. radio power that is absolutely dry ... that 
uses no acids, liquids, or charging bulbs... 
that requires no watering or other attention. 


KUPROX Radio Power Devices, the revolu- KUPROX Combina- 
tion Transifiers: All 


tionary new development of scientists, are a dj f 

<j _ a Tadio power roma 
new source of electric radio power that bring Ais, dlsm Aviosee 
with them freedom from radio cares. KUPROX ically controlled unit. 
Radio Power Devices are dry ... they require $57.50 to $97.50 
no watching or watering .... no attention of , 


any kind. They can be used on any type or 
size receiver. You install KUPROX on your 
set and forget them. 


See the complete line of KUPROX Radio 


Power Devices at your nearest radio store... 
the only complete line of really dry power 


equipment. Various models are offered, from KUPROX “B” Tran- 
the efficient |-ampere Trickle Charger to the sifiers: Dry, pammiees 
mighty Combination Models that supply all TICINO RE arkous 

5 models for any size 


radio power from a single compact unit. set. $14.50t 


$54.50. 


Modernize Your Trickle Charger 
The Kuprox Replacement Unit elimi- 
nates watering and attention. . makes 
any trickle charger dry, trouble-proof. 

# Disconnect and discard the acid jar 
and replace with the dry Kuprox Unit, 
Doubles the former charging rate. 


KUPROX Trickle 
Chargers: Dry; noise- 


50 ae less, need no attention. 
: ‘ Q $10.50 to $18.50 


Can he attached to 

any standard char- 
¢ ger in little more 

than one minute, 


Free Booklet for You! KUPROX Trickle-B- 
Write for this 60-page book Recharger: Recharges 
“The Secret of Successful Bat- dry ccll “B” batteries. 
tery Elimination,” describing Complete with tube. 
Kuprox Radio Power Devices $10. 


THE KODEL RADIO CORPORATION 
522 E. Pearl Street Cincinnati, Ohio 
BRANCHES: New York Chicago Philadelphia Los Angeles 
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SPICE 


TILE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATCNY OFFICE) | 


YALE LIFE 


Out for an Airing.—‘‘It sounds perfectly 
cuckoo!’ she said, her eyes in her lap.— 
Story in the Saturday Evening Post. 


Scat!— 
FIND SKELETONS 
' SEARCHING CAVE 
FOR GEOLOGIST 
— Dallas Dispatch. 


Ouch!—Orricer—“You were speeding. 
I’ve got to pinch you.” 

Fair Mororrst—‘Oh, please! If you 
must, do it where it won’t show!”’— Hard- 
ware Age. 


HEALTH and. 
Dimi fesa ‘da ay 
Da 


er necessary! For an ingenious 
new device, the Battle Creek 
Health Builder, enables you to 
keep gloriously healthy—pleas- 
ingly slender — without any 
effort on your part! The Health 
Builder gives a combined mas- 
.sage-vibratory treatment, bet- 
ter than a skilled masseur. It 
vigorously massages the heav 
est muscles, peps up sluggish 
circulation, aids digestion and 
reduces superfluous weight. 
Used daily in countless private 
homes, large medical institu- 
tions and by numerous physi- 
cians in their practice, the Health Builder is a safe, simple, 
.scientific method of reducing weight and keeping vigor- 
ously healthy. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen Minutes a day” 
—a valuable Free Book showing the Battle Creek 
Health Builder in, operation—with complete series of 
home exercises.’ 


«HEALTH AND BEAUTY COUPON: Et 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Price of Silence—A Missouri parson 
who has married 4,500 couples says that 
blondes make the dumbest brides. This 
may be another reason why gentlemen 
prefer them.—J/ udge. 


One Target at a Time.—SaLEesman— 
“Here is a very nice pistol, lady. It shoots 
nine times.”’ 

Farr Customer—‘‘Say, what do you 
think I am—a polygamist?’— Hardware 
Age. 


Under Two Flags.—Strorr ManaGEr— 
“They say brunettes have sweeter dis- 
positions than blondes.” 

CLERK—‘‘Well, my wife’s been both and 
I can’t see any difference.’’— Progressive 
Grocer. 


Painless Touch System.—‘‘Where did 
you find this wonderful follow-up system? 
It would get money out of anybody.”’ 

“T simply compiled and adapted the 
letters my son sent me from college.’”’— 

Cigar-band Style.— 


Boston Transcript. 
Mary. had a little dress, \ 


A dainty bit and airy; | 
It didn’t show the dirt a bit, | 
But gee, how it showed Mary! 
—Missourt Outlaw. 


Room OD-330 
Please send me the Free Book “Health and Beauty"—Today 


Be Oe ae sarees Hello Central, Give Me Heaven.— 
Aes At the spiritualist’s:—‘‘So you want to 

ocd call up the spirit of your late aother-in- 
City... Riese States 2 paeeey law?” 


‘Yes, it wasn’t enough for her to plague 
the life out of me, but just before her death 
| she hid my pipe.”—Lustige Kélner Zeitung. 


Made by ‘manufacturers of d the famous 
“Mechanical Health Horse’ 
and Electric and Sunshine Baths. 
ip f fF fT ft fg fF fF gf fF FF Fy 


Shaken Decorum.—Recently there was a 
distinct earthquake shock y\vhich disturbed 
a small Western city and rocked the 
municipal building so that the councilmen, 
then in session, left without the usual 
ceremonies. The clerk, a man of rules and 
regulations, was hard put to give his 

minutes the proper official tone. Finally 
he evolved this masterpiece: ‘‘On motion 
of the city hall, the council adjourned.’’— 
American Boy. 


@_ 4 49 23 49 7 £2 7 &@ 


The Purity of Cuticura 


Makes It Unexcelled 


For AllToilet Purposes 


Cash's Names 
coe ‘Woven on ine 


Cambric Tape 


Call the Cat.—Charles Rawson was 
threading his way between two parked 
automobiles yesterday when a mouse ran 
up the leg of O. W, machone. 

Gumz let go of the wheel to Gumz, 
who was dricing by in his clutch at the 
mouse and his car rammed into the rear 
parked car, jamming them together and 
pinning Rawson between them.—*Fond 
Du Lac item in the Columbus Dispatch. 


hey save laundry 
losses at home, 
school,traveling. 


CA Mark of Individuality 
= Order from your Dealer or write! 


J.83.Cash Inc. 


$27 A St., B. Norwalk, Ct. 
3429 8. Main St., Los Angeles 
227 Gray St., Belleville, Ont. 


Speaking of Go-getters.—Asphalt, rock 


surfaced shingle salesman.— Help wanted 


ad in a Spokane paper. 


Cheer Up.— 

SHOWERS BRING RELIEF 
\ ELEVEN DEAD 
— Head-lines in a New York tabloid. 


Condemned.—Trerry—‘What are you 
looking sc bored and mournful about?” 

Jerry—‘‘Some friends of my wife’s 
are planning a pleasant surprize for me 
to-night.’’— Life. 

Dangerous Crossing.—‘‘Marriage,”’ said 
the philosopher, ‘‘is like a railroad sign. 
When you see a pretty girl you stop; then 
you look, and after you’re married you 
listen.”’— Hardware Age. 


Tag, John’s It—Moruer—‘It is whis- 
pered that you and John aren’t getting on!”’ 

‘‘Nonsense! We did have some words 
and I shot him, but that’s as far as our 
quarrel ever went.’’—J udge. 


Case for the Coroner.—Wirry—‘‘John, 
there is someone in the pantry, and I’ve 
just made a pie.’ 

Hussy—‘‘Well, it’s all right with meas 


long as he don’t die in the house.’’—Oregon 
Orange Owl. 
Hoisting Problem.—‘‘So the Browns 


have had a disagreement and separated. 
What was it about?” 

“She wanted to have her face lifted and 
he insisted that it be the mortgage.’’— 
Boston Transcript. 


Fortune’s Wheel.— | 
Beside the filling station now 
The village smithy stands. 
And many dollars fall into 
His large and sinewy hands. 
—Florida Tinies-Union. 


Wild Sea Food.—The most harrowing 
experiences were related by the passengers 
of the Martha Washington. The great 
blow struck the vessel Tuesday night and 
inereased in intensity all the next day. 
Steerage passengers prayed and women 
wept hysterically as the lunches grew 
more and more terrifying.— Boston Herald. 


Knew Her Ablutions.—The kindergarten 
teacher asked one of her young pupils 
what the eyes were for, and was promptly 
answered, ‘‘To see with.’’ Another was 
asked what the nose was for, and the 
answer was correctly given. Then shé 
asked the little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Paul Watts, ““What are your ears for?’ 
The child replied, ‘‘To keep clean.’’ She 
got a 100 mark.—Christian Register. 


Bright Lights.—The lights at West 
Colfax and Federal, Lake Place and 
Federal, Speer Boulevard and West Colfax - 
will operate the same as they have, 
without change, except to use their own 
judgment when traffic slows up to change 
the time of shutting the same off. 

Very truly yours, 
R. W. HERSHEY, d 
Manager of Safety and Excise. 
—Denver Police Bulletin. 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications 


broken, fractured.—‘‘P. M.,’’ Augusta, Ga. 
—Broken and fractured are synonymous terms. 
Fernald, in his “English Synonyms and An- 


tonyms,’’ distinguishes them as follows: ‘‘To 
break is to divide sharply, with severance of 
particles, as by a blow or strain. . . . To crack 


is to break without complete severance of parts; 
a cracked cup or mirror may still hold together. 
Fracture has a somewhat similar sense. In a 
fractured limb, the ends of a broken bone may be 
separated, tho both portions are still retained 
within the common muscular tissue. . . .” 


continual, continuous.—‘‘J. N. H.,’’ Milledge- 
ville, Ga.—Continual implies the repeated 
renewal of an act; continuous means its unceas- 
ing continuity. The following example will 
serve to illustrate the correct use of these words: 
Red gest interruptions impede continuous 
work.”’ 


flamboyant.—“J. F. M.,’? Monett, Mo.—The 
word flamboyant may be used as it is used in the 
sentence that you submit—‘‘The lightning last 
night was not as flamboyant as the night before’’— 
because one of its meanings is, “having a wavy 
edge or outline, like that of a flame.’’ It is true 
that this is used chiefly, however, of swords, but 
some lightning has flame-like form, and therefore, 
the term could be used to apply to this. 

However, if what is in the mind of the writer is 
something different from that which has been out- 
lined above, perhaps the word vivid would better 
fit the thought. It is impossible for the Lexi- 
cographer to decide this point without knowing the 
intention of the writer or speaker. Vivid is applied 
to that which is very bright or intense, and so we 
speak of “vivid lightning.’’ 


foreign words.—‘M. McM.,’’ Amite, La.— 
The English language consists of words that at 
one time were foreign words. In the languages 
of the world the English tongue may be classified 
as belonging to the West Teutonic branch of the 
Teutonic subfamily in the Indo-European divi- 
sion. It is regarded as belonging to the Low 
Germanic group of the Gothic languages. What 
is now called the German language, tho of the 
same Gothic stock, belongs to a different branch. 
We are distantly related to German proper. 
English may be regarded as having more of a 
Scandinavian character. The invading bands 
by whom it was originally brought over to Britain 
in the fifth and sixth centuries were drawn in 
great part from the Scandinavian countries. 
At a later date, the population of England was 
directly recruited from Denmark, and other 
regions around the Baltic to a large extent. From 
about the middle of the ninth century, the 
population of all the eastern and northern parts 
of the country was as much Danish as English. 
And soon after the beginning of the eleventh 
century, the sovereignty was acquired by the 
Danes. 

Our words were introduced into the language 
by sea-rovers, warriors, churchmen, scholars, 
travelers, and traders. By repeated usage the 
terms so introduced became familiar, and even- 
tually a part of our speech. That process of 
absorption has never stopped, and our language 
has been constantly and steadily enriched thereby. 

A few years ago, the now familiar words 
chauffeur, garage, hangar, chassis, were distinctly 
foreign terms, and would have been so called. 
We would have required a French dictionary to 
determine their meanings. _More recently the 
words camouflage, cheka, Dail, Feme, intelli- 
gentsia, Saor, Stat, and dozens of others became 
part of our common speech almost overnight. 

A foreign word must establish its residence in 
our language—must be used in literature—then 
welcomed by repeated usage, it is finally absorbed. 

When a word appears in the newspapers, in the 
magazines, and in the books of a particular 
country, it is safe to assume that its naturalization 
has been completed. 


homonym, homophone.—‘‘A. B. W.,’’ Madi- 
son, N. J.—Words similar in sound but differ- 
ing in meaning as rain, reign, rein, or aS mass, 
a heap, and mass, a Church function are called 
homonymns or homophones. The terms are 
applied also to words identical in spelling but 
differing in pronunciation; as Jead, a metal, and 
lead, to conduct. 


Poinsettia, porte-cochére.—"‘ A. W. C.,”’ Lake- 
land, la.—The first word is pronounced poin- 
set/i-a—the oi having the sound of these lettors 
in the word oil, the e as in pen, the 7 as in habit, 
and the a as in sofa. 

The second word is pronounced port’’-ko’’shar’ 
—first 0 as in or, second o as in obey, sh asin ship, 
a as in fare. The pronunciation formerly in 
vogue, in which the long ‘‘o’’ sound was given to 
the first syllable, was an idiosyncrasy introduced 
by earlier lexicographers, who used the o as in 
go; in fact, the pronunciation of that letter in 
such words as fork, fort, pork, and port. 


sacrilegious.—‘‘ W. K.,’’ Washington, D. C.— 
The word sacrilegious is frequently pronounced as 
riming with religious. The dictionary pronuncia- 
tion, since Bailey (1732) has been sak’’ri-li‘jus— 
aas in hat, first 7 as in habit, second 7 as in police, 
u as in but. 


Pail 
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¢_ Ask for 
3-in-One 


ieee 


& 


| 


Hand:drills work 
free and easy when 
oiled with 3-in- 
One. 


3-in-One keeps the 
“clutch” in your 
vise. Prevents rust 
on all kinds of 
tools. 


I Get 3-in-One” 


Because 3-in-One is the most widely sold 
and used packaged oil in the world, it is 
also the most widely imitated. Anyone 
can make a poorer article at a less price. 
But 3-in-One quality is found ONLY in 
3-in-One. Look for the bottles and cans 
with a Big Red “One” on the label. 


a 
o-in-One 
PreventsRust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


is far different from ordinary lubricants. 
3-in-One is a scientific compound of vat- 
ious refined oils, each of high lubricating 


value. Blended, these oils are just vis- 


cous enough to penetrate quickly, oil 
right and stay put. 3-in-One won’t gum 
or dry out. 


Use 3-in-One on tools, locks, small 
motors, firearms, typewriters—all light 
mechanisms in home and office? 


In Handy Cans and Bottles in hardware, 
drug, grocery, sporting goods, auto ac- 
cessory and general stores everywhere. 


F: Generous sample and Dictionary 
FRE @ of Uses. Request both on a postal. ' 
THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 


130 William St. New York City 
33 YEARS OF CONTINUOUS SERVICE 


t 
KR97O 


LIFT UP YOUR EYES! 


How long ago did Wilbur Wright circle 
the drill field at Fort Myer while a 
few score of astonished witnesses stared 
open-mouthed at this first man to fly 
with wings for more than an hour? ... 

* How long ago did the intrepid Bleriot 
hop in his flimsy, scorched monoplane 


from France to land precariously on the 
cliffs of Dover? ... 


How long ago’ did Graham-White 
circle the Statue of Liberty, struggling 


dexterously with his hands to maintain 


equilibrium? .. . 
It seems only yesterday! 


Yet in the few brief years since then 
man has learned a new technic in exis- 
tence. He has explored the earth’s atmos- 
phere, his noble machine climbing on 
after human faculties had failed. . .. 
He has skimmed lightly over the im- 
penetrable ice barriers of the polar 
regions. . He has taken in his flight 
not only the gray, fog-blanketed waters 
of the North Atlantic, but the empty 
blue seas of the South Atlantic— 
the Mediterranean—the Pacific— the 


FORD MOTOR COMPANY Bi 


Indian Ocean—the Gulf of Mexico.... 
He has soared confidently over the sands 
of Sahara and the Great Arabian Desert, 
where only the camel had dared venture 
before. . . . He has skimmed the ter- 
rible dark jungles of the Amazon, and 
scaled high above the silent places of 
Alaska. . He has flown in squadrons 
from the Cape of Good Hope to London. 
. . . In squadrons he has circled South 
America. . In squadrons he has cir- 
cumnavigated the globe! 


And in the ordinary routine of trans- 
portation service he travels on fixed 
schedules over airways that streak the 
skies of "Europe and North America. 
Mail. Passengers. Express. The world 
is rapidly assigning special duties to this 
safe vehicle that cuts time in two. 


Is there any epoch in all history that 
has been so sudden in growth from birth 
to universal achievement? . . . so dra- 
matic in its nature and accomplishments ? 
. . » so rich in promises for the future? 


Perhaps the most significant thing in 
the great accomplishment of young 


Colonel Lindbergh is that in him hee 


world sees the first outstanding example 
of a generation that is born air-conscious! 
Just as the past generation was born to 
steam, accepting railway transportation 
as an accomplished fact—and just as the 
present generation has accepted the auto- 
mobile as a customary vehicle—so does 
the rising generation lift up its eyes to 
the skies! It may be hard still for many 
of us to accept the fact, but it is certain 
that the aeroplane will give as great an 
impetus to advancing civilization as did 
the automobile. 


In this firm belief the Ford Motor 
Company is devoting its activities and 
resources to solving the problems that 
still face commercial aviation. In fac- 
tory equipment, in laboratory experi- 
ment, in actual flights, the Ford Motor. 
Company is establishing a foundation for. 
one of the greatest industries the world 
has yet known. Within the last two 
years pilots have flown over the estab-— 
lished Ford air routes, carrying freight, 


on regular daily schedules, a distance of 


more than 700,000 miles, 
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